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At a time when industry is faced with the choice of 
cutting costs or losing markets, no field offers greater 
scope for economy than that of materials handling. 

We at I.T.D. Limited (the home of the STACATRUC) 
are confident that our forward planning and complete 
range of equipment fully meet the challenge, and offer 

the finest possible opportunities for positive economies. - 
In materials handling, no other company is so well 

poised to meet the requirements of industry. No other 
equipment offers such qualities of design and performance. 
A talk to the STACATRUC people could well prove 

a valuable stimulant to your appetite for trade. 
STACATRUC equipment handles loads from 1,000 Ib.— 
70,000 Ib. with electric, diesel, L.P.G. and petrol power units. 


In association with the Austin Motor Co., Ltd., Clark 
Equipment International C.A., and Crompton Parkinson Lid. 
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1.T.D. LIMITED, the STACATRUC people, _Dept,.52,, WEBB LANE, HALL.GREEN, BIRMINGHAM, 28.. Telephone ; Springfield 2282 


Branches at London, Manchester and Glasgow. Agents throughout the world. 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two; times a year in London, England, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HEART OF DARKNESS 


Mr Macmillan’s call for a cease-fire is one that the United 
Nations can hardly accept ; things have gone too far in Katanga 
for that (p. rror). 


U Thant says the UN will not cease firing until its freedom of 
movement is permanently assured, law and order are restored, 
and it is able to carry out its mandate (p. 1102). 
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In Leopoldville, it seems as if Mr Tshombe will be’ forced to 
negotiate. But will Mr Gizenga ? (pp. 1129 and 1130). 


Differences of Opinion : 

Belgium may seem like one big “Katanga lobby”; even so it 
is doing much to help the whole Congo (p. 1133). 

Ireland is usually ready to believe the worst of Britain (p. 1134). 


The United States is more charitable, but its government’s views 
on the Congo, communist China, and Nato’s military needs differ 
from the British Government’s (p. 1103). 
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AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


1. Mr Kadar is probably the best prime minister the Hungarians 
can expect to get (p. 1106). 
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2. Russian relations with Albania could hardly be worse (p. 1109). 
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3. India is no longer speaking up for China’s admission to the 
United Nations (p. 1109). 


4. For Goa, the Indians would do better to wait (p. 1109). 
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REWARDS OF LEARNING 


Developments in television open the way to a major revolution 
in adult education in Britain—to its inestimable advantage 
(p. 1104). 


Direct-grant grammar schools, “ brain factories” for the univer- 
sities, are mulling over their problems (p. 1119). 





Basic research is increasing in scope and distribution in British 
industry (p. 1160). 


WAGES OF FEAR 
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The Conservative party faced a serious revolt over its Katanga 
policy : the Prime Minister dealt with it cunningly—but at the 
price of wrecking British prestige abroad (p. 1108). 


Less serious was the revolt over the Immigration Bill, which 
should get through substantially unchanged (p. 1108). 


Anti-nuclear demonstrations are likely to become less sedentary 
after last week-end’s fiasco (p. 1113). 


Proposals for a British Ombudsman may founder on the Lord 
Chancellor’s prejudices (p. 1114). 
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UNDER WESTERN EYES 


In Paris, the foreign ministers of the three principal western 
powers have concentrated on Berlin iiber Alles (p. 1127). 


Dr Nkrumah has become an embarrassment to Africa (p. 1113). 


Africans in Southern Rhodesia have become an embarrassment 
to Sir Edgar Whitehead (p. 1110). 


The Australian election results may prove embarrassing to Mr 
Menzies (p. E110). 


Three neutrals—Austria, Sweden and Switzerland—have, to some 
people’s embarrassment, applied for association with the common 
market (p. 1114). 


THE RESCUE 


President Kennedy’s visit to Latin America starts, hopefully, the 
Alliance for Progress on its ten-year course (p. 1136). 


The reports of the Civil Rights Commission show how racial 
discrimination in the United States can be dealt with outside 
Congress (p. 1141). 


It looks more and more as if the United States will soon be 
testing atomic weapons in the atmosphere (p. 1142). ‘% 


The President is trying to prevent his new tariff policy being 
drowned in imported oil (p. 1146). 


The Administration is trying to improve its social welfare 
system (p. 1146). The Federal Communications Commission is 
doing the same thing for television programmes (p. 1145). 


The latest economic statistics provide Christmas cheer for Ameri- 
cans but do not necessarily promise a happy New Year (p. 1142). 





RETURNS WITH INTEREST 


Hook New Town has gone to the limbo of abandoned projects : 
it is to be mourned, with some reservations (p. 1117). 


When the Government began its manceuvres against immigrants, 
popular opinion seemed to approve: but many people have been 
angered by the results (p. 1108). 


Not even sentiment has been strong enough to override the good 
reasons for the closure of the Forth and ren canal (p. 1118). 


& 
PAYMENTS IN KIND 
More money could be earned tress gold mining in South Africa: 
but investors should carefully weigh the political risks (p. 1151). 
' 


A new European lenders’ club has increased the International 
Monetary Fund’s power to curb currency speculators: but the 
lenders hold the strings (p. 1153). 


There have been important mergers in the British fishing industry 
(p. 1164) and in the Rhodesian copper industry (p. 1159). 


The Government seems indifferent to hire purchase reform 
(p. 1165). 


Cut-price retailing is spreading to the whole range of branded 
goods (p. 1156). 


Detailed contents on page 1101 
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D F p A RTU R F . Smokers and skindivers agree: 

. Pleasure starts with the products of AMF! 
There's a new departure in the leisure habits of sportsmen all over the world — water sports fostered by AMF! Skindivers 
from the Red Sea to the Straits of Magellan, water skiers from Manila Bay to the Gulf of Bothnia all enjoy superior AMF 
Recreation Products. There’s no new departure, however, on the smoking front! For more than sixty years, smokers in 
many lands have been enjoying fine, economical smoking products turned out on AMF tobacco machinery. Complete 
cigarette factories, covering every step from leaf processing to final cartoning, have been Set up in, countries as far from 
the United States as Pakistan, Iran and Thailand. In many fields, in many fands, in ray AMF ‘Tnteractional 
product lines, new departures take place every day — thanks to AMF International. ~© ~~ ~-| ~wwsersnesicar mane are 


Division of American Machine & Foundry Company 
Bologna e@ frankfurt @ Geneva e@ London @ Mexico City @ Paris e@ Rome e SanJuan oe San Paulo e@ Stockholm @ Sydney @ Tokyo @ Vienna 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, & Y. 
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Clark Model TCV 2-Cycle Gas-Engine Driven Compressor. 
Available with 16 and 12. power cylinders, 
5500 and 4000 bhp. Turbocharged, V-engine, 
horizontally opposed compressor cylinders. 
Designed for maximum through-put, 


minimum plant. 


Liquefaction...for Overseas 
Delivery of Methane Fuels 


“Packaging” of methane-rich natural 
gases in liquid form for easy delivery 
has been a major industrial goal for 
some 47 years. 

Now the last technological stumbling 
blocks are being overcome. Soon regu- 
lar tanker deliveries of these high- 
energy, low-cost fuels to England will 
start, based on the success of seven ex- 
perimental voyages. Deliveries to 
France and Japan are expected to fol- 
low rapidly. The next step, to tank-car 
and tank-truck transport, is a short one. 


World-Wide Significance 
This development puts ample supplies 


of high energy fuel within easy eco- 


nomic reach of any country. It goes a 
long way, too, toward making the fuel- 
consuming markets independent of any 


particular fuel-producing country or 


region. 
Areas presently supplied with natural 
' gas by pipeline also stand to- benefit. 


Now that the gas can be liquefied and 


safely stored at low cost, peak demand 
can be met with supplies built up dur- 
ing off-peak periods. Both pipeline 
operatcrs and consumers save. 


Liquefaction economics call 
for versatile and big compressors 


It would take well over 600 tankers to 
carry in gaseous form the methane 
which one tanker carries in liquid form. 
This fact pictorializes the enormous 
volumes of methane that must be com- 
pressed and fed into a liquefaction sys- 
tem. Then the temperature of this gas 
must be shoved down into the —300°F 


_ region. To do this, enormous additional 


volumes of both refrigerant and fuel 
gases must also be compressed. 

In one plant, now being designed, 
nearly 50,000 compressor horsepower 
is required. What’s more, each com- 
pressor must be capable of handling 


any of five duties...methane, ethane, — 


propane, feed natural gas, and fuel gas. 


Only Clark can fulfill both requirements 


- with as few as nine machines 


Nine Clark 5500 bhp TCV-16’s can 


provide the needed. bhp with 7+% to 


spare. These 2-cycle gas-engine-driven 
compressors also provide a total avail- 
ability of 72 compression cylinders. 
Hence the plant designer has full free- 


>» DRESSER 
INDUSTRIES 


OIL + GAS + CHEMICAL 
ELECTRONIC + INDUSTRIAL 


dom to arrange for 1/3, 2/3 or 3/3 

capacity operation with all duties twice 

duplicated for maximum reliability. 
Note, too, that these huge blocks of 
Clark bhp occupy smaller space per hp 
than any other comparable machine 


Fewer compressors and smaller space 
per machine cut every installation cost; 
total machine cost, total foundation 
cost, total shelter cost, total control 
cost, over-all maintenance cost, many 
more. Savings up to 40% and more can 
be realized along with improved per- 
formance and reliability. 


Expert engineering assistance 
anywhere in the world 


If you are considering gas liquefaction 
for liquid methane shipments, for mis- 
sile fuel supplies, for other purposes, 
call on Clark for help with the compres- 
sion engineering..No compressor mani- 
facturer has more experience with 
liquefaction engineering than Clark 
Bros. Co., one of the Dresser Industries. 

For such help or for comprehensive 
catalogs on any Clark centrifugal and 
reciprocating compressors and gas tur- 
bines, contact the nearest Clark office, 


| CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS DIVISION 
122 East 42nd Street, ‘New York 17, N.Y. 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. 
197 Knightsbridge, London S. W.7, England 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. 
37, Ave. D’Iena, Paris 16, France 
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BOWATERS 


set the pace 


in KUROPE-. 









Count the flags »s» each one marks an achievement 


Bowater enterprise. They show how the competitive spirit of the Bowater Organisatic 
is setting the pace in Europe today. Bowater interests are Continent-wide . . . lo 
established pulp mills in Norway and Sweden . . . thriving Bowater-Scott tissu 


factories in Belgtum, Denmark and Italy . . . and the last two years have seen the creati@§ ~~ 








of a chain of seven Bowater pulp, paper and packaging plants (including a joint ventu! 
with the famous Philips of Eindhoven) to serve the member nations of The Six. 

In just two years Bowaters have become established in strength in the Common Mark 
—a vital growing factor in the economic future of 170 million Europeans. ) 
One step ahead, Bowater enterprise is creating its own common market . . . expanding 


potential of the Bowater organisation . . . rolling back Britain’s traditional boundarit 


Bowaters world enterprig 


GREAT BRITAIN - BELGIUM - FRANCE - ITALY - NORWAY - SWEDEN - DENMARK ~ IRELABTRALI 
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Bowaters in Europe 


NORWAY Ris6ér—Aktieselskapet Risér 
Traemassefabriker—pu/p mill 


OPENHAGE SWEDEN Umea-— Bowaters Svenska 
< Tramassefabriker Aktiebolag—pu/p mill 


DENMARK Copenhagen — Bowater- 
Scott Skan A/S—household tissue plant 


BELGIUM Brussels—Bowater Belgium 
S.A..— folding box plant. Ghent — 
Bowater Philips S.A. — fibre container 
plant. Lembecq — Bowater-Scott Con- 
tinental S.A. — household tissue plant 


FRANCE Rheims— Bowater Prot S.A. 
— folding carton, paper bag and flexible 
products plant 

Rouen — Papeteries de la Chapelle S.A. 
— newsprint and magazine paper plant 
Strasbourg—La Cellulose de Strasbourg 
S.A.— pulp mill 


ITALY Genoa — Bowaier Italia S.p.A.— 
fibre container pliant. Comoe — Burgo 
Bowater-Scott S.p.A. — household tissue 
plant. Rome — Bowater Europea S.p.A. 
— folding carton, bag and label, aluminium 


ement ( tube and aerosol plant 
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. PRELMBTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND - SOUTH AFRICA - CANADA - UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

















Those people born under the sign of the Carp distinguish 
themselves from the rest in the swim by rising to the top 
of their professions. Carp men become chief purchasing 
officers, chief engineers, chief draughtsmen and chief 
designers. Carp men are perfectionists who never stop 
carping until they find a material that combines the pro- 
perties of many materials—a material that is light yet 
strong and hardwearing, resistant to corrosion and a 
good electrical insulator. They also expect this ideal 
material to resist deterioration in storage, machine easily 
with ordinary tools, and to be available in sheets, tubes, 
rods, angles, and channels. Many Carp men have already 
discovered this ideal material—‘CARP” brand Tufnol. 
They have also discovered that Tufnol is available in 
eleven other brands, each with predetermined pro- 
perties, 

All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each 
formulated to satisfy specific requirements — your re- 
quirements. If your birthday falls between January 1st 
and December 31st, this could be your lucky week—the 
week you discovered Tufnol. 

"Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and 
we predict you'll thank your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(REGD. TRADE MARE) 
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as 


430 


enemies 


but many thousands of friends 


The problem the printer sets the papermaker is the turning of a 
substance, which at the start of the papermaking process is about 
98 % water, into a sheet of paper with certain well defined 
characteristics, 

The proper blend has to be made, but the mixing and beating is 
of equal importance, for the same recipe, beaten differently, can 
produce both blotting and greaseproof papers. 

This beating is not easy and it cannot be fully controlled by 
instrumentation in spite of modern scientific advances. So the 
beaterman has to be a craftsman, for without the aid of instru- 
ments he must control 430 variables which are enemies to a good 
paper. 

All J. A. Weir’s Beatermen are craftsmen. All beat the 430 enemies 
and produce a consistently good paper welcomed by modern 
printers. 


THE E 


J. A. Weir Limited - paAPERMAKERS 


TUFNOL LIMITED - PERRY 
PERRY BARR: COMING | KILCACIS BY ALLOA 800TI — 
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ACHIEVING AN EVER 
GROWING 
DEVELOPMENT 


PRODUCTS 
FERTILIZERS: 


VES: 
AMMONIUM SULPHATE, UREA, COMPOUND* FERTILIZER MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina), DENSIC (Silicon €arbide) 


: CHEMICALS: 
METALS: POLYETHYLENE, CARBON BLACK, PROPYLENE GLYCOL, 
ALUMINUM, ALUMINUM ALLOYS, FERROALLOYS, METAL- PROPYLENE OXIDE, DEUTERIUM OXIDE, MELAMINE, PO- 
LIC SILICON, PURE IRON TASSIUM CHLORATE, SODIUM CHLORATE, SODIUM 
; CYANIDE, HYDROCHLORIC ACID, “METALLIC SODA 
ELECTRODES: CALCIUM CARBIDE, UREA’ (Technical Grade), LAUGH- 
SYNTHETIC GRAPHITE ELECTRODE, REACTOR GRAPH- ING GAS (Nitrous Oxide), ACETIC ACID, PHTHALIC 


ITE, CARBON PRODUCTS ANTHYDRIDE, ETC, 


Please write for cur English catalogues 


(Integrated chemical manufactufers) 
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It traces the history of the smallest batteries 

in the world. It shows that their power output 

is steady throughout the longest working life. 
And it is uniquely the Mallory lifeline, 

for only they make batteries small enough to power 
the smallest hearing aids ; powerful enough to 
transmit a signal across more than 400,000 miies 
of space ; dependable enough to be used 

in substitute pacemakers for the human heart. 
Mallory batteries are the only major advance 

in dry cell design for more than eighty years: 

no other type can claim their essential 
characteristics: no other so cleatly offers 

the concept graphically called ‘Sound Power’. 
Pioneered by Mallory during the war for 
walkie-talkie transmitters, their minuteness, 
longevity and complete reliability even in extremes 
of temperature are available to all. 

Mallory batteries are now a feature of 

many different products. They can be of great 
help to all manufacturers who wish to make their 
own products smaller and maintain full power. 
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Mallory Batteries Limited, Crawley, Sussex 
Sales Office: 33 Duke Street, London W1 


miniature batteries for powerful applications 


In USA, Mallory Battery Co, N. Tarrytown, NY 
In Canada, Mallory Battery Co of Canada Ltd, Toronto 4 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 


world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 





suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 





eminence of Polymer among world rubber 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 








touch with a Polymer representative in 


one of 43 countries, *Trade 


mark 
reg'd 


POLYSAR | 


POLYMER — 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA « CANADA 
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Birthe couldn’t hear a note 


Birthe lives in Denmark. She is ten years old and studying 
music as an extra subject at her school. In fact, she hopes to 
graduate at the Royal Academy of Music in Copenhagen 
when she has finished her general education. 

Music has always meant a lot to Birthe. But when she was 
only three years old it seemed she might never hear it again. 
After a severe case of measles, she developed chronic inflam- 
mation of the middle ear. As a result she became almost 
completely deaf. Only after a long course of penicillin injec- 
tions was she cured. Birthe was lucky. Only 10 years earlier, 


before Sir Alexander Fleming’s great discovery, her hearing 
might easily have been affected for life. Nowadays the syn- 
thesis and mass production of antibiotics is carried out by 
chemists all over the world. At Leo Pharmaceutical Products 
in Copenhagen, one of the largest chemical works in Europe, 
sterile oil-free air for the cultivation of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin is provided by Atlas Copco compressed air equipment. 
And this is only one of the great enterprises in which Atlas 
Copco & Sandvik Coromant equipment plays a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICE IN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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“ E felt it right,’ Mr Macmillan told the Commons on Tuesday, “ to 
\ 4 raise the whole question again ”—meaning, in the immediate sense, 
the question whether the United Nations force in the Congo really 
needed a supply of bombs from Britain, and what it needed them for. But the 
word soon went round that the Government was revising more than its attitude to 
this particular request ; a Government motion tabled the same evening revealed 
that a formal request was going to the acting Secretary General of the United 
Nations to secure an immediate cease-fire in Katanga, 

in order to bring to an end the destruction of life and property resulting from the 

present fighting, and thus create conditions in which in a united Congo a peaceful 

and just basis for co-operation may be negotiated. 
It is this motion that was being debated on Thursday as this issue of The 
Economist went to press. The motion is, as it was intended to be, a form of 
words that will enable the troubled Tories to unite. But what is the cost, and 
where does it leave Britain’s relationship with the United Nations ? 

For a beginning it is necessary to concede that the body of opinion in this 
country that disliked the September fighting in Katanga, and felt a weary 
revulsion when, on December 5th, the fighting started again, is much wider 
than the Katanga lobby or than the champions of a white redoubt in Africa. 
Few people have been altogether clear what the fighting was for ; still fewer, 
that anything good can come of it. The disclosure on December 7th that the 
United Nations had asked the British Government for a supply of 1,000-pound 
bombs, to arm the Canberras lent by India for service with the UN force, 
brought a good deal of genuine uneasiness to a head. 

Such bombs are instruments of mass destruction. People who had put their 
trust in the United Nations as an instrument of peace began to feel themselves, 
in a negative way, on the same side as people who would never put any trust 
in the United Nations at all. On December 8th the Government agreed to 
supply the bombs, but on the stringent condition that they should be used only 
against airstrips and aircraft on the ground, not against human or miscellaneous 
targets. By December 11th it changed its mind and decided to hold up the 
deal, having evidently become aware that the coalition of dissent was growing 
bigger than it had bargained for. The “‘ formal ” request for a cease-fire followed. 

Unfortunately it is hard not to feel as much doubt about the value of requesting 
a cease-fire at this moment as one had felt earlier about the idea of the United 
Nations resorting to the use of 1,000-pound bombs. The first thing one notices 
about the Government motion, quoted above, is the apparent innuendo that it 
lies in the hands of the United Nations to open the way to “a peaceful and 
just basis for co-operation” simply by ceasing to fight. If this is réally the 
suggestion, the United Nations is most unlikely to accept it.. Has it been 
forgotten that we have had a cease-fire in Katanga before,-and that the Katanga 
forces did not at-all meticulously observe it ? The United Nations force went 
into action on December 5th, not because of the many previous infringements 
of the cease-fire, and certainly tot frivolously, but because the Katanga forces 
were putting up road-blocks and attempting to control its movements: in 
particular, road-blocks had been put up between the UN headquarters, the 
airport, and the encampments of the UN troops, so that the UN force was 
threatened with paralysis through the cutting of its communications between 
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its Own component units, and with the outside world. 

Whether one liked or disliked the abortive earlier action 
of September 13th, and whichever version of that affair one 
found it easier to believe then, seem to have nothing to do 
with the facts of the present case. The international force 
has been put into the Congo and has been forced to fight, 
in effect, for the power to do what it was sent to do. The 
United Nations can hardly now accept that its force should 
give way and submit to Katangan control. This, it must be 
suspected, the British Government knows. It looks as though 
the purpose of Tuesday’s message to U Thant was not, in 
fact, to bring about a change in policy at the United Nations, 
but to secure a domestic breather at Westminster. It is a 
regrettable stratagem for a British Government to resort to. 

This is not to say that the British Government has been 
wrong to insist, as it has done all along, that the solution 
for the Congo’s troubles should be sought, not by military 





action, but by political means. The point will become relevant 
again as soon as the UN force in Katanga has won enough 
of its present tactical objectives to be able to call the fighting 
off. By that time, one supposes, the Tshombe regime will 
be in poor shape, if it has not gone under altogether ; and 
the UN will be under pressure to hand over to a governor 
from Leopoldville, and wash its hands of Katanga for good. 
What would happen after that can only be guessed. It would 
be small comfort that Mr Tshombe, and the interests that 
support him, could then be said to have brought it all on 
themselves. 


One source of hesitation about ambitious actions by the - 


United Nations is that nobody can say what the UN will 
decide to do, or will be permitted to do, in the situation after 
next. Some of the honest doubt that is felt about the Congo 
operation arises from this fact. The Katanga regime was not 
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good, but it worked in a way ; if the UN is to pull it down, 
as it seems now to be forced to do, then the UN will have 
a responsibility for seeing that an orderly and equitable form 
of government, observing lawful principles of action, is put 
in the place of what will have been destroyed. Katanga will 
have to return to the Congo, but not as a booty of war. 

To talk in this way now, when the fighting is not in sight 
of its end, is hypothetical and may seem premature. Success 
for the United Nations depends, however, on acceptance of 
what it does and what it is trying to do, both by the community 
of national governments to which it is responsible, and by the 
people on the spot. A coherent intention is an operational 
aid not to be dispensed with ; and it is partly the lack of such 
a visible, intelligible intention that has caused the UN to run 
into so many road-blocks. A certain inscrutability is in the 
nature of international bodies. But if this could be attended 
to, even the Europeans of Katanga might be brought to feel 
that an interval of United Nations guardianship would now 
be the best thing for them. 


What the UN Wants 


Some things said—and unsaid—on Katanga 


on Monday that there was “ genuine cause for the 

gravest alarm ” about reported statements made over 
the weekend about United Nations aims in Katanga ; and that, 
although the UN Secretary-General had issued an “ important 
statement ” on Sunday repudiating these press reports, “ these 
matters must be clarified before the bombs are released, and 
we must be assured that the undertakings given by the 
Secretary-General can be carried out.” 

Mr Heath cited only two reported statements: 

(a) “ One from the commanding general of the UN (General 
McKeown) saying that peace overtures from Mr Tshombe 
would be rejected.” 

General McKeown’s press conference on Sunday was 
reported at length in several newspapers. The alleged remark 
cited by Mr Heath did not appear in the published reports 
attributed to Reuter, Agence France Presse or the Associated 
Press. A version attributed to United Press International 
and used by Figaro among others reported the general as 
saying that the UN had learnt indirectly of peace overtures 
by Mr Tshombe, and that “we shall ignore them, because 
Tshombe cannot now halt the fighting,’ which was now being 
led by white ultras. At the time of writing, other agency 
correspondents in Leopoldville were still unsuccessfully trying 
to trace the origin of this UPI report. 

On Tuesday the UN in Leopoldville formally denied that 
General McKeown had made any “statement concerning 
any unwillingness on the part of the UN to negotiate with 
Mr Tshombe.” News agency offices in London were given 
this denial on Tuesday at midday, but it did not appear in 
any of Wednesday’s London newspapers. 

(b) Mr Heath quoted Dr Sture Linner, the Officer in 
Charge of the UN Operation in the Congo, as having told 
the Stockholm Expressen that the UN aim was “ to force 4 


M' HEATH, Lord Privy Seal, told the House of Commons 
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whitical solution on the Katangans by smashing the military 
ength of the present politica] leadership.” 

Expressen published its interview with Dr Linner on 
tiday, December 8th. A verbatim translation of the inter- 
ew as published in Expressen, given in The Times of 
Tuesday, had Dr Linner saying that “ By destroying the 
litical leaders’ military strength we are not trying to force 
, political solution on the people of Katanga.” 

Dr Linner himself repudiated the Expressen version of his 
words in a statement broadcast by the Swedish radio on 
katurday and reproduced in Sunday’s Swedish newspapers. 
in Tuesday Expressen printed an apology and a detailed 
count of how his words had been thoroughly garbled in 
ransmission over a teleprinter from Leopoldville. The paper 
wid that in reality, when asked what was the aim of the UN 
military action, Dr Linner had said: “It is not to force a 
litical change.” On Wednesday Dr Linner made public 
not only a further categorical denial and a statement that the 
words attributed to him had been “ utterly absurd” and in 
vious contradiction to UN policy, but also the text of a 
ull apology given him by Expressen’s correspondent, who 
uid he was quite unable to understand how the Leopoldville 
dleprinter could have garbled his report so “ unrecognisably.” 


HE UN Secretary-General’s statement issued last Sunday 
had “ categorically’ described as “false” the original 
xpressen garbled version of UN aims: 

“‘ The military action was forced on the UN by a series 
of deliberate attacks on UN officials, soldiers and military 
officers in Katanga, and particularly Elisabethville, in- 
volving wanton and brutal assault, cold-blooded murder, 
and seizure of such personnel; the setting up of road 
blocks impeding the freedom of movement in Elisabeth- 
ville ; and attacks in strength on positions held by the 
UN elsewhere in Katanga, all of which were clearly part 
of a plan. The UN military action was undertaken with 
the greatest reluctance, and only when it became obvious 
that there was no use in continued negotiations, which 
were marked by repeated instances of bad faith and 
failure to implement agreed measures on the part of the 
political leaders of Katanga, who indulged in a violent 
and inflammatory campaign against the UN over the press 
and radio even while they were engaged in negotiation 
with our representatives, 

“The purpose of the present military operation is to 
regain and to assure our freedom of movement, to restore 
law and order, and to ensure that UN forces and 
officials in Katanga are not subjected to such attacks. .. . 

‘These military operations will be pursued up to such 
time, and only up to such time, that these objectives are 
achieved, either by military or by other means, and we 
have satisfactory guarantees in this regard for the future. 

We shall also need to be satisfied that we shall be 
able to go ahead with the implementation of the Security 
Council and Assembly resolutions, and especially the 
latest Council resolution of November 24th, without let 
or hindrance from any source.... 

“T shall welcome any initiative which would enable 
us to achieve our aims as peacefully and as speedily as 
possible. In this connection I am fully aware of the 
need for reconciliation and pacification. . . .” 
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The Secretary-General’s last point was interpreted by Mr 
Heath, in his Commons speech on Monday, as meaning that 
“the Secretary-General is inviting mediation from outside. 
Therefore, we ourselves are pursuing the matter to see which 
is the best form of mediation to bring the fighting to an end.” 


Tv Security Council resolution of November 24th, after 
recalling and reaffirming UN purposes as set out in 
previous resolutions on the Congo—specifically, to maintain 
the Congo’s territorial integrity and independence, to help its 
government restore law and order, to prevent civil war, and 
to secure the immediate removal of mercenaries and all foreign 
military and advisory personnel not under the UN Command 
—went on to stress “the imperative necessity of speedy and 
effective action to implement fully the policies and purposes 
of the UN in the Congo to end the unfortunate plight of the 
Congolese people, necessary both in the interests of world 
peace and international co-operation, and stability and progress 
of Africa as a whole.” . 

The resolution “ authorises the Secretary-General to take 
vigorous action, including the use of requisite measure of 
force, if necessary, for the irnmediate apprehension, detention 
pending legal action and/or deportation of all foreign military 
and para-military personnel and political advisers not under 
the UN Command, and mercenaries as laid down in the 
Council resolution of February 21st.” 

It asks the Secretary-General “to take all necessary 
measures to prevent the entry or return of such elements under 
whatever guise and also of arms, equipment or other material: 
in support of . . . the secessionist activities illegally carried out 
by the provincial administration of Katanga, with the aid of 
external resources and manned by foreign mercenaries.” 

The resolution also “ calls upon all member states to refrain 
from promoting, condoning, or giving support by acts of 
omission or commission, directly or indirectly, to activities 
against the United Nations often resulting in armed hostilities 
against the UN forces and personnel.” 


Transatlantic Swell 


The US is not amused with us 


December 8th, in a tone Queen Victoria would 

have appreciated. He was referring to the sale 
by Britain of six Viscount airliners to communist China ; but 
he might equally well have been talking about several other 
things Britain is doing just now, or looks like doing, that are 
calculated to make eyebrows rise in the United States. Bad 
luck has brought several differences between British and 
American policy to a head at the same time. 

Most conspicuous is the difference over the degree of 
support to be given to the United Nations in Katanga. But 
there is at least as much irritation in Washington about 
Britain’s reluctance to contribute what the Americans consider 
its proper share to the reinforcement of the allied armies in 


“ W: were not very happy,” said Mr Dean Rusk on 
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Germany. If the British add to these causes of displeasure 
by voting for the seating of communist China at the United 
Nations at the end of the current debate in New York—and 
Lord Home’s past statements suggest that they probably will— 
the “ special relationship ” is liable to be specially acrimonious 
for the next few months. 

So far the differences have been kept decently muted. On 
December 6th, the day after fighting broke out in Katanga, 
the State Department and the British embassy in Washington 
both disclaimed any disagreement about the fundamentals of 
Congo policy. But, for all that, disagreement on a fairly 
profound level became apparent the same day. The State 
Department made it clear that it thought the United Nations 
force had the right to take action not only to defend itself, 
but also to carry on the job for which it went into Katanga ; 
Mr Adlai Stevenson expressed his government’s approval of 
U Thant’s plans to “ bring Katanga under control.” These 
plans, Mr Rusk said on December 8th, did not involve an 
attempt “‘ to, as it were, conquer Katanga.” There remains, 
however, a very wide gap between the Americans’ apparently 
whole-hearted support of military action for objectives short 
of the conquest of Katanga, and the call by the British Govern- 
ment at the mid-week for an immediate cease-fire. This 
divergence was emphasised in the lucid statement by Mr Ball, 
the acting Secretary of State, on Wednesday, who insisted that 
the UN must achieve some minimum objectives before a 
cease-fire. 


eae gap between British and American attitudes towards 
the military requirements of Nato seems to have been 
left equally wide by last weekend’s discussions between the 
two countries’ defence ministers, Mr Watkinson and Mr 
McNamara. The British Government is still apparently 


‘Televarsities ? 


and what is likely to emerge when its labour is over 

next spring will set the pattern of British television 
and broadcasting—and therefore of the most potent current 
influence on British life—for the best part of-a generation. 
It is now time to discuss one potentially very. exciting aspect 
of its deliberations in some detail. Can scope be carved out 
in British television for a major experiment in adult educa- 
tion, which might just conceivably do more than anything 
else to transform Britain’s position in the world ? 

The broad framework of the Pilkington Commission’s 
recommendations is almost certain to be dictated by rather 
complicated technical considerations. At present Britain’s 
television is broadcast on a system that breaks the picture up 
into 405 horizontal components. This is the result—and the 
disadvantage—of our having begun much earlier in this field 


“[ Pilkington Commission has been long in parturition, 
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arguing that General Norstad has enough troops at his disposy 
(including British troops) for his purposes; and that to adj 
many more might weaken the credibility of the allies’ threat 


use strategic nuclear weapons against a major Russian attack 





To this argument the British have recently been adding the 
special plea that, if Britain is to keep even as many troops iy 
Germany as it has now, it will have to be given help for it 
balance of payments ; which means that the west Germans 
will either have to place more arms orders in Britain, or a 
least pay the civilians employed by the British Army of the 





Rhine. It is doubtful whether the United States has beer 
impressed. Even if Britain gets some help for its balanc: 
of payments, the American demand for more troops and les 
quibbling is likely to persist. 


If, on top of all this, the present debate in New York leads 
to a direct vote for or against the admission of communist 
China to the United Nations (and not, as in previous years, 
simply to a vote putting the matter off), and if Britain votes 
for admission, the consequences may well be spectacular. 
There may or may not be a pattern behind the current diver- 
gences ; but it is easy to guess what pattern many Americans 


will claim to detect. 


They will claim that Britain is paying too much attention 
‘to preserving the remnants of its imperial position—by pro- 
tecting Mr Tshombe at the request of Sir Roy Welensky 
and Sir Roy’s friends in London, and by keeping in colonial 
outposts troops that ought to be in Germany—at the cost 
of paying too little attention to the communist danger. No 
doubt this would be a gross over-simplification of the truth; 
but it might stick. So long as the main argument between 
the western allies has been whether or not to negotiate about 
Berlin, General de Gaulle has been the odd man out. Britain 
may have to look again at some of its present policies if it is 


not to find itself in that cold and exposed position. 


Could the Pilkington Commission on 
television services give impetus 
to a major experiment in 


British adult education ? 


than other countries, and having therefore been unable 10 
take advantage of later developments that allowed the system 
of 525 lines in America and 625 lines in Europe. The two 
television networks, the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Independent Television Authority, use the whole of on¢, 
and half of another, of the four wavelength bands allotted to 
this country. These are Band I, used by the BBC, and Band 
III, used partly by the ITA : both of them are in the very high 
frequency (VHF) range. The other two bands, IV and V, 
are in the ultra high frequency range, inferior in some respects 
to VHF, and so far uncommitted. ome 
British viewers are almost certain to want to turn to the 
625-line standard eventually. It permits much bigger screens 
to be used. But during the period of change, although all new 
sets coming off the production lines will be made on the new 
625-line standard, it seems very likely that-owners of the exist- 
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ing 105 million 40§-line sets will demand that programmes 
be broadcast in both standards simultaneously (so far an ITA 
sheme for avoiding this duplication has met with scepticism). 
This duplication would also have to apply to any new network 
commended by the Pilkington commission, whether 
awarded to the BBC or the ITA. All the signs are that the 
commission will recommend only one such new general net- 
work along the lines of the existing two. It could be accom- 
modated in Band III on the 405-line standard ; the duplicate 
625-line programmes of all three networks would then go 
into the UHF Bands IV and V, where there is, on present indi- 
cations, room for four national networks. Colour television 
requires no separate bandspace. There would therefore then 
still be space enough for one extra network in UHF. (Or, 
alternatively, if the new network went into UHF, there would 
be space in Band III immediately.) 
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dectacular.§ (OME people have suggested that much of this “ spare ” 
rent diver- S space should be allotted to the BBC to extend its coverage 
Americans of the country—that is to say, to send out its existing pictures 
to the tiny (about 0.6 per cent) proportion of the population 
who are at present deprived of any television at all, in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland, and so forth. But this 
would be terribly uneconomic ; to reach the extra odd hundred 
in colonial thousand viewers would require the erection of 50 new trans- 
t the cost mitting stations. If there is to be an experiment with pay-as- 
nger. No you-view television, it might be done either on closed circuit 
the truth; (that is, wire-carried) systems or else might reasonably be 
t betweenff incorporated into some programmes in the new general third 
jate about network. Further extensions can come later, about 1970, 
t. Britainff when 405-line sets wear out; when the need for duplication 
ies if it isffends ; and when the disappearance of three 405-line pro- 
grammes will leave room for two new 625-line networks. 
In the meantime, what use is to be made of the small extra 
bandspace that is likely to become almost immediately avail- 
able? The ITA has suggested in a recent booklet* that it 
should be given over to a purely educational “ Fourth Net- 
work.” This is an idea that now needs some widespread 
us discussion ; in the course of it, some suggested amendments 
to the ITA’s scheme should be offered. Some work has been 
published on the application of this possibility to Britain, 
notably by John Wellenst earlier this year (and his con- 
clusions were remarkably close to those of the ITA). In The 
Economist’s view, the main value of the idea would not lie 
in the schools, where existing ITA and BBC broadcasts in the 
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unable t0 daytime can better meet the case—although there is certainly 
he syste! Ml no reason why a new educational network should not devote 
The WOH some of its daytime services to extending televised school 
ation and H lessons, especially in mathematics and science. But the real 
le of ont, Band exciting objective should be to try to establish on this 
llotted © network some sort of British Television University (or 
and Band universities), which could revolutionise spare-time adult 
very high education in this country. | 
Vand Vi a great deal of hard and visionary thought now needs to 
© respec @ be given to this idea. The aim would be to send out lec- 
tures and demonstrations and demonstration films, both 
rn to the early in the morning (for the real eggheads) and in the evening 
: ae (when ordinary working people could watch them at home), 
OE sa sll 
. the new *Educational Television: Some Suggestions for a Fourth Service. 
the exist- t Educational Television: A Survey and a Plan. (Wellens, 1961.) 
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which could lead up at the summit to extra-mural university 
degrees and to diplomas (perhaps particularly on technical 
subjects) lower down. There would never be a really mass 
audience for any one of these lectures, because only an absurd 
swot would try to take all the courses at the same time. But 
each course, involving say four or five lectures or demonstra- 
tions a week, coming into people’s own firesides, would be 
very likely to attract several times the number of people who 
can at present take similar courses in all the existing colleges 


’ and other places of advanced education in this country ; in 


addition, many students-at these existing colleges would no 
doubt watch the available lectures on their own subjects as 
well. If it caught on, this could be a device for trebling or 
quadrupling the number of reasonably well-educated people in 
Britain within a relatively short span of years. 

Of course, there would be immense difficulties. Just listen- 
ing to lectures and watching demonstrations is nothing like 
a substitute for real education, unless there is some provision 
for tutorials and criticisms of the individual students’ work. 
No doubt correspondence colleges (commercial and otherwise) 
would fill some gaps here, but it is true that the resulting 
education for students of the air would still fall very far short - 
of the education that real colleges and universities can provide. 
Nevertheless, it would bring some sort of further education 
to people who would otherwise get no sort of further education, 
and it is precisely this sort of second-best education that 
Britain has got to learn not to despise. The important thing 
is that every curious person seeking information across the 
band of the “two cultures” should be given it; and, 
specifically, students of the air who did particularly well at 
extra-mural exams could and should obviously be granted 
generous scholarships at full-time centres of education. 

The daytime hours on this network, when the voluntary 
“televarsity ” students would be at their ordinary everyday 
work, could be devoted largely to purely technical education 
for industry. Less than half of those who should receive some 
further education in their trades and professions at present 
manage to do so ; experience in America suggests that many 
of the remainder could profit by direct televised instruction 
with very little supervision. Many employers might well find 
that releasing their young workers to study these programmes 
in the firm’s own television rooms suited them better than day- 
release to often distant training colleges. That, indeed, would 
be one danger of the system. Great care would have to be 
taken to see that the existence of this television service was 
not used as an excuse by the Government to slow down 
conventional educational advances. 

Financing such an enterprise (let us call it ETV) should 
not present great difficulties. An exchequer grant would 
be a prerequisite, but much of the system’s income ought to 
come from endowments, grants from industry and commerce, - 
outright gifts, and contributions from charitable foundations. 
The cost would be tiny, in relation to the potential audiences : 
even allowing for the great differences between the American 
and British conditions, on present showing the running costs 
of an individual ETV station need not necessarily be much 
more than about £50,000 a year, and the capital cost should 
be under £1 million for one central and four regional stations. 
From the existing broadcasting bodies might come technical 
facilities and aid, including the services of “loaned ” tech- 
nicians. Even the prospect of some advertising, of the type 
which offers information (such as careers advertisements), 
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should certainly not be howled down without thought. 

If an ETV network ever does get set up, its worst enemy 
might well be the conservatism of educationists themselves. 
Many of them are likely to be outraged by the prospect of 
standardised mechanical or electronic teaching. In this respect 
one can only hope that the newly-founded Institute for Educa- 
tional Television becomes a really liberal and visionary body. 
So far its statement of aims appears somewhat narrow, 
although it rightly includes references to much-needed 
research into educational techniques over the air and some 
ambition to be a central collecting-point for information and 
material. But the institute should also seek to expand its 
functions well beyond these bounds, to include the preparation 
of the auxiliaries (guide books, bibliographies, etc.) that would 
be as important to any ETV scheme as the televised lectures 
themselves. 

Probably the real fight would come over the organisation 
and control of any such ETV network: it is difficult to think 
of any remotely interested organisation which would not fight 
hard for its right to representation on the governing body. 
Among those who would certainly have good claims to be 


- Hungary and Its Past 


Our visiting correspondent looks at Mr Kadar’s efforts 
to get on better terms with the Hungarian 
people without compromising his communist aims 


N Hungary the communists talk about the “ counter- 
I revolution.” Those who do not agree with their inter- 
pretation of what happened in 1956 (and that means 
virtually everyone who is not a party member) tend to talk 
simply about “ fifty-six.” But for the communists and the 
rest alike, the revolt against communist rule five years ago 
still looms large in their thinking about the present ; and for 
both it represents a warning. For the communists it is a 
warning against repressive, short-sighted policies that might 
again build up intolerable pressures ; for the others it is a 
warning that so long as the Soviet Union believes that it cannot 
afford to allow any repudiation of communism in eastern 
Europe, they are stuck with the present system. Within this 
narrow, rather rigid framework, the two sides are trying to 
come to terms. 

For ordinary Hungarians this experimental manceuvring is 
made more tolerable by their sense of humour ; a barrage of 
sophisticated mockery protects them against, and consoles 
them for, a system that they know they cannot fundamentally 

“change. (At the moment, Stalin’s reburial and Albania’s 
defiance are causing much amusement, from which even the 
communists, being also Hungarians, are not altogether 
immune.) The communists, on the other hand, are hampered 
in their relations with the people they rule by their own shib- 
boleths ; it is not so easy to grapple with the fact of one’s own 
unpopularity, while simultaneously embroidering the com- 
pulsory fantasy that one is thoroughly acceptable. Nor is it 
easy to allow wider contacts with the West if one’s basic long- 
term aim is to carry out among the people as a whole the 
radical transformation of their way of thinking that the 
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represented are the universities, the local education authorities 
the Institute of Adult Education, the Workers’ Educatio 
Association and several others. But there should also be some 
other hand to restrain their combined enthusiasms (or to 
stimulate their lack of them). Perhaps the most sensible ide; 
would be the establishment by charter of an Educational 
Television Authority which would control the means of broad- 
casting and the permission to broadcast, and which would 
perform its ultimate function through a single central service 
and several regional stations ; each of the latter could then 
contribute material to the networked programmes or, a 
independent stations do now, break off at times to conduct 
its own purely local service. 

It will be said that all this is visionary and could be fraught 
with dangers. So, indeed, it is. But Britain has a unique 
opportunity and need to outpace the world in this. Compared 
with America, we have many more people who have the 
capacity to benefit from advanced education but do not at 
present get it, because so many fewer people have the chance 
to go to college here. An ambitious ETV scheme could 
provide one very big way of bridging part of the gap. 
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communist minority has already 
undergone. 

Thus the situation in Hungary 
today is not straightforward or 
clear-cut. It presents a confused, 
contradictory picture of conces- 
sions here and clinging to the 
bad old ways there. A good 
many political prisoners seem to have been released, and 
the secretiveness of the regime on this score may make the 
situation appear worse than it in fact is. Most of the writers 
are writing again, though circumspectly, with the neck held 
well in. Although Cardinal Mindszenty remains in the 
American Legation, and last summer some clergy were tried 
and sentenced for alleged subversive activities, the government 
seems to be feeling its way towards a sort of modus vivendi 
under which the Church would enjoy religious freedom in 
return for collaborating, to a certain minimum extent, with 
the State. This may shock western Catholics, but to many 
Hungarian Catholics it may simply seem realistic. 

What has done most to mar the image which the Kadat 
regime would like to present has been the helter-skelter 
scramble to complete the collectivisation of agriculture. The 
decision to press on fast with collectivisation in the wintet 
and spring of 1959-60 (so that today 96 per cent of the arable 
land belongs to the “socialist sector”) was the subject of 
much argument within the party; today the decision is 
publicly upheld as necessary to avoid a prolonged period of 
uncertainty, and privately deplored because of the resentment 
and dislocation that it has caused. It remains to be see 
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uthorities {whether the regime can—as it hopes—compensate the peasant 
Educationiffor his loss of independence by giving him better living 
© be somesfstandards. Most industrial workers, on the other hand, can 
ms (or tomaready thank Mr Kadar for some improvement in their lot. 
sible ides However hard they may have to work, however tiresome the 
ducationalff periodic shortages, however expensive the goods in the shop 
of broad. windows, they are at any rate better off than they were before 
ich would the 1956 revolt. 
ral servicell They are also less isolated from the outside world, although 
ould thenftere the regime treads gingerly. People now listen openly to 
€S Of, aMwestern broadcasts, most of which are no longer jammed ; 
0 Conduct hur they cannot buy western newspapers on the news stands. 
In Budapest one can see the best western plays and films. 
€ fraughtll people flock to an exhibition of Henry Moore put on by the 
a unique British. But their contacts with foreigners are still liable to 
Compared irritating and ridiculous restrictions. Restrictions on foreign 
have thefftavel are less than they used to be but still pretty severe— 
do not ati athough it is reasonable to accept the shortage of foreign 
he chancel currency as at any rate part of the explanation. The men 
me could who now rule Hungary, in short, realise that to limit contacts 
gap. 

















up a dangerous and explosive sense of frustration ; but in 
constructing a safety valve in the shape of freer contacts with 
the West, they are inhibited both by their own training and 
outlook and by their fear of undermining their proselytising 
mission among the Hungarians. 


A SIMILAR, tricky balancing act has to be performed by Mr 
Kadar when tackling every aspect of the problem of com- 
ing to terms with the Hungarian people. He must also tread 
warily within his own party ; as he said the other day, the 
party’s forward march is accompanied by horse-flies “ stinging 
us from both the right and the left.” He may find that his 
situation has been made easier by the 22nd Soviet party 
congress ; at any rate he is reported to have returned from 
Moscow much heartened by the way things went. Since 1956 
he has always enjoyed Mr Khrushchev’s support and it was 
naturally important to him that Mr Khrushchev should himself 
enjoy his own party’s support. The disgrace of Stalin is not 
ised, and @# likely to go to any Hungarian heads, although Mr Kadar did 
make the point out, at the Csepel iron and steel works on December 
1e writers ist, that those Hungarians who pulled down Stalin’s statue 
neck held five years ago would never be rehabilitated, since they had 
s in the @ acted not from dislike of Stalin’s mistakes, but from dislike 


vere tried § of cmmunism. But within the context of their actual political. 


vernment @ situation, most Hungarians, like Mr Kadar, were relieved at 


s vivendi the outcome of the Soviet congress. They hope that Mr | 


eedom in Kadar’s hand will now be strengthened against the “ dog- 
ent, with @ matists”” who think him too soft, and that the improvement 
to many § in their lot, such as it is, will now at any rate be maintained. 

This is what matters to the Hungarians today: things are 

he Kadat @ better than they were before 1956. It can be argued that 
er-skeltet @ the rule of law is no more firmly established under Kadar 
ie. The@ than it was under Rakosi; that human rights and liberties 
1e winter Mare no more firmly guaranteed, and the people no more free 
he arable § to choose how they should be governed. This is all quite 
ubject of fM true. But the Hungarians do not see their situation in such 
cision S@ black and white ; they are concerned with nuances, with 
period of § comparisons with what used to be—and what might be again. 
sentment § Judged in this way, they know themselves to be better off, 
be see not only materially, but above all in greater freedom from the 


‘ 


with the West to the barest minimum, as Rakosi did, builds _ 
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intolerable pressure to conform to the communist creed. It 
is no longer necessary to be a communist if you want a job 
with any responsibility ; there is no longer the same com- 
pulsion to attend communist classes. There is, of course, no 
guarantee that this trend will continue ; it could be changed 
very quickly by some upheaval inside the Hunagarian—or 
Soviet—communist parties. But it is reasonable to hope that 
the longer the present trends continue, and perhaps develop, 
the more difficult will it be to reverse them. 

There is some evidence that the Hungarian government 
would like to get on better terms with the outside world. 
This should surely be encouraged. It is tempting. to stand 
pat, as Sir Leslie Munro does in his latest report to the United 
Nations, on the incontrovertible fact that the basic freedoms 
of the Hungarian people have not been restored. But indigna- 
tion does not help. Mr Kadar is probably the best prime 
minister the Hungarians can expect to get. If most of them 
recognise this, should not the outside world do so also ? 

Mr Kadar has begun to open his western windows: what- 
ever his motives, this is welcome and is bound to benefit the 
Hungarians. Whether he opens them wider, or slams them 
shut, will be at least partly influenced by the outside world’s 
attitude towards him. It is good news that he has invited the 
UN acting secretary general to Hungary, and that U Thant 
has accepted. One hopes the visit will not be too long 
delayed ; it will encourage the Hungarians, and it may even 
induce Mr Kadar to open his prison doors still wider as well 
as his western windows. 
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THE INCIDENT AND THE FUTURE 


(From Our Special American Correspondent) 
q Nothing is yet talked of but the capture of the Confederate 


agents, Messrs Mason and Slidell. The topie will outlast the 
ordinary nine days, for its interest will be rekindled as we 
approach the time when the reply of the English Government may be 
expected. . . . The only newspaper which shows any regard for the 
future in its treatment of the question is the New York Tribune. That 
journal suggests that to ebtain the recognition of the American doctrine 
that “free ships make free goods”’—that is, that the neutral flag 
protects the cargo—it would be worth while even to release the arch- 
conspirators. On the other hand, our Government may find it a good 
opportunity to obtain the definite adhesion of that of the United States 
to the accepted European doctrines upon the whole question. The 
point should now be settled one way or the other ; and if the American 
Government in their present arrogant temper persist in acting upon 
one principle while they adhere theoretically to its converse, it is high 
time for the Western European Powers to adopt a set of.rules of law 
upon the question, and see that they are carried into effect. And 
‘should the particular act in question be pronounced illegal and un- 
justifiable, some adequate punishment ought certainly to be inflicted 
upon Captain Wilkes, who is primarily responsible for so much trouble, 
and for the imperilling of the vast interests involved in a preservation 
of peace between this country and Great Britain. Otherwise, we may 
have a renewal of angry diplomatic discussion any day, as the 
extravagant laudations lavished upon Captain Wilkes by the whole of 
this nation will be an indication to all enterprising officers of the navy 
that they have only to be sufficiently bold and reckless, and to make 
their mark for insult a British ship, to be canonised, or at least to have 
a chance of the Presidency. Wilkes has already, been suggested by one 
of the most respectable of the New York journals as a candidate for 
that high office at the next election, and at Boston, the capital of 
conservative Massachusetts, a great ovation is being prepared for him. 
While the primary satisfaction in this case was of course the capture 
of the rebel agents, it has been transparent from the first that the 
choicest spice with which the dish was seasoned was the boldness of the 
act of boarding an English mail packet. The national vanity is vastly 
flattered. This success almost_atones for Bull’s Run! 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








KATANGA 


Running from Parliament’s Storm 


HE Government has been manceuvring 

desperately all this week to extricate 
itself from a potentially extremely serious 
situation on its back benches over Katanga. 
When last weekend’s announcement that 
Britain would supply the United Nations 
with bombs was made, there was already a 
fairly innocuous pro-Katanga motion on the 
order paper. It was immediately trans- 
formed into a censure motion by the tabling 
of a fierce amendment by Lord Hinching- 
brooke. Twenty-seven members signed the 
original motion, and eighteen promptly 
signed Lord Hinchingbrooke’s amendment, 
deploring the Government’s decision to 
supply United Nations aircraft with bombs. 
From the names on the order paper, and the 
clamour of those who supported the amend- 
ment’s sentiments but were too cautious or 
too timorous to sign, it was plain that the 
Government was faced with a substantial 
revolt of anything up to eighty Tory 
members. They came from all sections of 
the party, but mostly from the right and 
centre of it. These are the members who 
may have found it convenient to have for- 
gotten Suez but who certainly have not 
forgiven the United Nations for the part it 
then played. The Prime Minister, who 
never likes to be too far ahead of the centre 
of his party, turned around smartly, put an 
embargo on the bombs (which the UN 
authorities have now said they do not want 
anyway) and tabled his very cunning motion 
for debate on Thursday, which called for 
a cease fire in Katanga and the creation of 
conditions for the achievement of a peaceful 
“united Congo.” This was carefully 
worded to command the widest possible 
support in the party. At one extreme, Mr 
Macmillan judged that if the far right wing 
continued to threaten to vote against the 
Government on a censure motion, it would 
find itself isolated, and limited again to the 
tiny handful of Suez diehards plus the 
Katanga lobby. At the other extreme, the 
wording was also deemed to satisfy the small 
team of younger Conservatives who had put 
down a mildly worded motion supporting 
the United Nations action in the Congo. 

As Thursday’s debate started (and as The 
Economist went to press) everybody was 
therefore assuming that the Government 
had got out of its immediate parliamentary 
difficulty. But it has done this only at a 
price. Prestige has been lost abroad and, at 
home, hostages have been given to fortune. 
The right wing has been exhilarated by its 
first major success, and could thereby be 
encouraged to put up a stronger battle on 
other impending matters than they other- 
wise might have done; the rebel groups’ 
immediate reaction to the Prime Minister’s 


retreat was to put down an addendum 
saying that Britain’s monetary contribution 
to the UN in the Congo should be 
withdrawn unless Britain’s wish for an 
armistice is fulfilled. As for the electorate, 
they may not be able to unravel the com- 
plexities of the Congo, but they know 
indecision and vacillation when they see it, 
and what is more, they like it almost less 
than anything else. Since returning to 
Westminster the Government seems to have 
lost its nerve and its touch, a situation for 
which a large number of individual ministers 
share responsibility. But the heaviest burden 
of blame for recent ineptness must rest 
squarely on the. Prime Minister. Is Lord 
Lambton to prove, in part, a true prophet 
after all ? 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


The Other Revolt 


N its other current headache in the 

Commons—the Immigration Bill—the 
Government has had another bad week, 
although it could no doubt have been worse. 
By refusing to attempt the impossible and 
apply the bill’s unenforceable provisions to 
the Southern Irish, Mr Butler managed to 
steer it one clause further on its difficult 
course. The only error of judgment made 
was to insist on a premature closure of 
the debate ; this infuriated a small group of 
Conservative insurgents. Eight Tories voted 
against the closure, but they then supported 
the Government in rejecting a Labour 
amendment to exclude the Irish from the 
bill. More Tory revolts are expected later ; 
doubtless, it was the whips’ intention to 
prevent any declarations of future action 
being made which caused the debate to be 
curtailed. There was however no sign of the 
prophesied guillotine. 

It seems pretty clear that this bill is going 
to get through in substantially the form that 
the Government wants. It is interesting to 
speculate why Tory backbench revolts over 
it are so far having no visible effect, while 
the Tory backbench revolt over Katanga 
most certainly has done. One answer— 
which could be of some cheer to the 
Government in view of coming struggles 
over the common market—is that the centre 
section of the party is loth to join insurrec- 
tions when there is any danger of members 
thereby finding themselves in bed with the 
Opposition. The result is that such revolts 
now rarely have any great effect. This, be 
it noted, is the exact opposite of the theory 
on which parliamentary democracy was 
supposed to be founded ; it used to be sup- 
posed that the one sort of backbench revolt 


that could bring most pressure on gover. 
ment policy would be the sort that ay 
Opposition might support, thus threatening 
defeat of a government on a vote of censure, 
But nowadays these sorts of revolt, which 
would ipso facto give expression to the views 
of the majority of MPs, never seem to get 
going ; while the other and minority sort 
of revolt can apparently flourish like the 
green bay tree. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


What Sways Whom? 


os the most interesting political 
news about the Immigration Bill this 
week, however, has come, not from Parlia- 
ment, but from first indications of its effect 
upon the electorate. At the beginning of 
the battle over the bill, most MPs, on both 
sides, believed that Labour and the Liberals 
would lose votes in the country by “ siding 
with the blacks ” ; they pointed to an early 
public opinion poll which showed that an 


’ overwhelming majority of people agreed, in 


abstract principle, with imposing some con- 
trols over immigration. Those who argued 
that it would be the Tories who would lose 


electoral support through the bill were’ 


derided. But they now ‘seem to have the 
statistical evidence on their side. The 
Sunday Telegraph last week published a 
Gallup poll which had been taken just after 
the second reading debate on the bill. With 
fine British perversity, 33 per cent of those 
questioned said that they intended to switch 
their votes away from the Conservatives be- 
cause they disliked the Government’s intro- 
duction of the bill, and 1 per cent said that 
they intended to switch away from Labour 
because they disapproved of Mr Gaitskell’s 
Opposition to it ; the ostensible gainers were 
the Liberals (by 33 per cent) and “ others” 
(by I per cent). 

No doubt these figures should be taken 
with a pinch of salt ; the Sunday Telegraph 
itself commented that “ previous experience 
has shown that few people decide their vote 
on a single issue.” But the broad implica 
tion of the poll very probably is right 
Although the majority of the electorate is 
not particularly liberal-minded (with either 
a small or a big L), the largest number of 
floating voters like to think that they them- 
selves are. The main way in which any 
party can lose support among these floating 
voters is by appearing to be anti-liberal in 
any matter which the great advertisement 
hoarding of parliamentary debate has 
brought sharply into public attention. This 
is an inference and a conclusion that is 
fraught with large implications, of which all 
parties have long failed to- take sufficient 
cognisance. It has very great relevance, for 
example, to the electoral asininity ‘of 
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Labour’s present trend towards becoming 
the party that is apparently going to oppose 
Britain’s entry into the common market. It 
should have some interesting implications 
for the Tories’ Katanga lobby, too. 


ALBANIA 
ALBANIA 


Russians Go Home 


OME angry mud-slinging by both sides 

has followed Russia’s decision to break 
of diplomatic relations with Albania. It was 
anounced in Tirana last Sunday that on 
November 25th and on December 3rd the 
Russians had told the Albanians that they 
were going to withdraw all their diplomats 
fom Tirana, because they were hopelessly 
hindered from carrying on their normal 
activities ; they demanded in return that all 
Albanian diplomats be withdrawn from 
Moscow. The Russians also complained of 
the hostile activities of Albanians living in 
the Soviet Union and of an “ unprece- 
dented” Albanian demand that the staff of 
the Russian embassy in Tirana should be 
cut by nearly two-thirds. In diplomatic 
notes, and at great length in their party 
newspaper, the Albanians have rebutted all 
the allegations “ with the greatest amaze- 
ment and indignation” and have weighed 
in with a heavy barrage of counter-allega- 
tions. 

The Russians apparently do not consider 
that their action amounts to a formal rupture 
of diplomatic relations. All the same it is, 
as the Albanians indignantly point out, 
“unprecedented in the history of the rela- 
tions between socialist states ” ; even at the 
height of the Russian quarrel with Marshal 
Tito in 1948 diplomatic contacts were never 
completely severed. Moscow’s gesture, how- 
ever, can hardly make its relations with 
Tirana any worse than they already are. 
And if the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid (Comecon), which has been meeting 
this week in Warsaw without the assistance 
of any Albanian delegate, decides to expel 
Albania this can hardly make Albania’s 
economic isolation from eastern Europe any 
more complete ; all the members of the 
Soviet block have withdrawn their economic 
aid in recent ‘months. If the Albanians stick 
to their present stout resolve never to accept 
help from the “imperialists” they will 
—., completely dependent on Chinese 
ald. 

It is, of course, Peking’s increasingly close 
tlations with Tirana that make the fate of 
Albania important. The Albanians will not 
be the only ones to suspect “ ulterior 
motives” in Mr Khrushchev’s latest attack 
on them. According to Zeri i Popullit, “ he 
wants to threaten and forewarn any other 
party that might dare contradict his 
views... .” This may well be so. Some of 


the criticisms of Mr Hoxha set forth at 
length in the latest issue of Kommunist, 
such as his attitude’ towards peaceful co- 
existence and his disapproval of Russian aid 
to underdeveloped countries, are among the 
bones 


favourite of contention between 
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Moscow and Peking. This latest, some- 
what distant, Russian trumpeting outside 
the walls of Peking seems unlikely to suffice 
to bring. them down ; it is more likely to 
widen the split in the communist world. 


CHINA AND UN 


Taciturn and Tactical 


NDIA is notably absent from the list of 

58 countries whose delegates have asked 
to speak in this year’s Assembly debate on 
China’s UN seat. At previous Assembly 
sessions, India had proved a more effective 
champion of the Peking government’s claims 
than Russia. But the present debate, now 
near the end of its second week, has taken 
place against a background of virulent 
attacks on Mr Nehru in the Peking press, 
and of Indian charges of new aggressive 
moves by Chinese forces on the Himalayan 
frontiers. Meanwhile Russia has pressed 
communist China’s case at the UN despite 
the quarrel between the two powers that has 
come into the open in regard to Albania. In 
the UN corridors, however, there has been 
some serious speculation about the real 
motive behind the framing of a Soviet reso- 
lution so strongly worded as to alienate some 
states that might have voted for a more 
temperate version of Peking’s claims. 

American tactics on the issue have been as 
strikingly new as India’s taciturnity. Un- 
certain whether the Assembly would any 
longer accept the ritual motion of previous 
years postponing consideration of the sub- 
stantive question, the Americans this year 
agreed to a full debate—which is being held 
in plenary session, not in committee. They 
have tabled, jointly with Australia, Colom- 
bia, Italy and Japan, a resolution which 
would define the China seat question as one 
important enough to require a two-thirds 
majority vote. It is generally accepted that 
this definition will be adopted (by a simple 
majority), and that the consequently needed 
two-thirds majority in favour of transferring 
the seat to Peking’s representatives will not 
be mustered this year. As to the future, 
opinions among delegates differ, some 
holding that a two-thirds majority may well 
appear as early as next year, others that the 
new definition could debar Peking from the 
seat almost indefinitely. 

In the babel of debate, only a few voices 
—notably that of Nigeria—have been raised 
to point to the obvious fact that two Chinese 
states actually exist and that neither can be 
wished out of existence. Any such reference 
to “two Chinas” is denounced by the 
communist powers as “ imperialist collu- 
sion.” Nor is it overtly acceptable to the 
Chinese Nationalists in Formosa or their 
American protectors. Yet the most telling 
part of Mr Adlai Stevenson’s speech on the 
first day of the debate was his reminder that 
the Taipeh government actually rules an 
area larger than that of eight UN member 
states, and a population—i11 million— 
greater than that of 65 UN members. 
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Anschluss ? 


NDIA’S patience is exhausted, said Mr 

Nehru, on Monday ; the remark evokes 
memories not calculated to gain him sym- 
pathy in the West. It is hard to say just 
what the Portuguese in Goa have done 
recently, apart from loosing off two panicky 
bursts of gunfire, to provoke New Delhi 
intolerably. Portugal’s colonialism _ is 
little more enlightened in its “state of 





Portugal in India 


India ” than it is in Africa, but it is no worse 
today than it has been for the past fourteen 


years. Dr Salazar cannot hold on to his 
remote Asian outposts for ever, and it is 
likely that the increasing financial and 
military strain of the war in Angola will 
slacken his hold on his empire fairly rapidly, 
just as it will undermine the regime in 
Portugal itself. Geography, history and 
racial similarity make it certain that India 
will inherit Goa (and the two tiny enclaves 
of Diu and Daman). 

The Indians need only wait. Indian 
reports that the Portuguese have carried 
out raids across the border are difficult to 
believe. Why should Dr Salazar provoke 
his enemies to attack his already precarious 
position ? The Portuguese proposal that 
international observers be sent to the Indian- 
Goan frontier “‘ for the purpose of examin- 
ing the attitudes of the forces present there 
and of determining the nature and respon- 
sibility for any incidents that may take 
place ” is not only sensible but suggests that 
Lisbon has, on this matter at least, a clear 
conscience. 

Mr Nehru, in spite of this, has expressed 
his renewed determination to get Portugal 
out of Goa as soon as possible, and, while 
denouncing violence and appealing for 
negotiations, has ordered a concentration of 
troops. One of his motives is presumably 
to divert the domestic clamour for action 
on India’s. disputed border with China. The 
quarrel with Portugal gives him an opportu-. 
nity to challenge the opposition’s “ more 
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anti-colonialist than thou ” attitude. It also 
affords a welcome chance to prove to the 
uncommitted nations, who have sometimes 
girded at India’s moderation, that in the 
. year of Angola, Bizerta and Katanga he is 

a paid-up member of the anti-imperialist 
club. Mr Nehru, it is to be hoped, does not 
want, and Goa is not worth, a fight ; but the 
activities of the extremist Indians and 
Goans, which his pronouncements have 
stimulated, may yet bring one about. There 
is already talk of 5,000 volunteers marching 
in to liberate the colony. 


AUSTRALIA 


Surprise Election 


LS tape now (writes our Canberra corre- 
spondent) it is not clear who has won 
the federal elections in Australia. The postal 
votes are still coming in and the second 
preferences have still to be distributed. It 
is, however, clear that the result is as bad 
as possible in that it cannot produce a 
government strong enough to govern. 
Whether Liberal and Country party, or 
Labour, it cannot have a majority of more 
than one in the House of Representatives ; 
while in the Senate the Liberal-Country 
party certainly, and a Labour government 
possibly, would lack a majority. 

The government’s loss of between 15 and 
17 seats has surprised everyone. It has 
shocked the Liberal and Country parties, 





| am astounded 


whose over-confidence (as in retrospect it 
seems) was perhaps a factor in the govern- 
ment’s defeat ; it has surprised the Labour 
leaders, who had promised all, as only poli- 
ticians can who are safely in opposition ; 
it has amazed the business men who, nurs- 
ing personal grudges for reduced profits or 
stock exchange losses, registered a protest 
vote without any idea that it would be so 
effective. It has confounded the pollsters, 
whose figures even on the eve of the election 
showed a definite lead for Mr Menzies ; 
and it has embarrassed the commentators 
and psephologists, who declared with abso- 
lute certainty for a full day after counting 
started that Mr Menzies was home and 
dry. 
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The change since polling day is dramatic. 
Every news bulletin has brought fresh 
tidings of disaster for the government 
parties. Two ministers have gone—the 
minister for supply, Mr Hulme, and the 
minister for health, Dr Cameron, both in 
Queensland, where the government has lost 
either ten or eleven seats. The minister for 
repatriation, Mr Osborne, and the minister 
for the army, Mr Cramer (who fought the 
Lord Mayor of Sydney, Alderman Jensen) 
may also lose their seats. Such is the 
penalty for supporting an economic policy 
which the voters never understood and 
which they do not realise is put into 
reverse. 

If it is the Labour party that emerges with 
a majority of one, its leader, Mr Arthur 
Calwell, will no doubt go to the country 
again at once. His party would first seek 
a proper mandate from the electors to carry 
out its electoral promises, and then, no doubt, 
set about talking its way out of the more 
awkward of them. If, on the other hand, 
the Liberal-Country party coalition is found 
to have been elected, it will struggle on with 
its majority of one doing as little as possible. 
The new senators do not take their seats 
until June 30th ; and till then the Liberal- 
Country party coalition controls the upper 
house. By that time the reflationary mea- 
sures already introduced may make them- 
selves felt. Time, aided by masterly in- 
action, may yet be on Mr Menzies’ side. 


AGRICULTURAL ESTIMATES 


Prodigal Calves 


ROILER chickens do not usually come 
home to roost ; but they now seem to 
have gone to roost on the Government 
instead. The housewife’s preference for this 
new, expanded and unsubsidised form of 
agricultural production has helped to leave 
the Minister of Agriculture with an embar- 
rassingly increased subsidy bill for live- 
stock, The total extra bill for British agri- 
culture in the supplementary estimate 
announced on Thursday amounts to £78 
million, of which £67 million concerns live- 
stock price guarantees. The Chancellor will 
certainly want to know why. The butchers, 
wholesale and retail, are bound to come 
under heavy fire again, if not directly from 
Mr Soames, then from the farmers them- 
selves, who have been scowling darkly at 
shop prices all summer. Although the pub- 
lic’s disinclination to buy meat has been 
evident for months, most butchers have 
deliberately persisted with their policy of 
stable prices for the consumer—even while 
the prices they have paid for fatstock at the 
auctions have fallen. This has increased 
their profit margins, but kept down their 
trade ; and this in turn has reduced farmers’ 
auction prices (and thus increased the 
Government’s subsidy bill) again. 

But the real culprit for the discrepancy 
in the Ministry’s estimates is the Ministry 
itself—and political pressures at the annual 
price review. In desperation to pick a 
winner for the farmers a year ago the 
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Ministry raised the guaranteed price fo; 
beef by ros. a live cwt. at the price review, 
This was, as it turned out, quite unnecessary 
even to maintain the existing level of sup. 
plies, for the good winter and spring brough 
droves of cattle and sheep on to the market, 
It was also, despite the general tendency 
of meat consumption to rise with affluence, 
a gross miscalculation of the British house. 
wife’s preferences. The butchers’ refusal 
to cut selling prices sufficiently as auction 
prices fell has no doubt aggravated the 
Ministry’s difficulties ; but it may not be 
entirely a coincidence that revolutions in 
efficiency in retail outlets rarely take place 
in trades that are too rigidly dependent on 
raw subsidised commodities. The modem 
housewife has apparently been finding her 
modern grocer’s (with its broiler fowls, 
processed meat and refrigerated sales—as 
well as more flexible prices) a far more 
attractive place to do her extra, impulse 
buying than the family butcher’s. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Black Tories ? 


HIS is how the argument about whether 

Africans will one day govern Souther 
Rhodesia is being conducted. The Euro- 
peans, led by Sir Edgar Whitehead, the 
prime minister, seem—to their credit—to be 
willing to meet nearly every African demand 
except the two most important—the de- 
mands for more land and for universal 





Whitehead is willing 


suffrage. They are even willing to contem- 
plate a slow absorption of “ moderate” 
Africans—as distinct from African national- 
ists—into the government, leading, perhaps 
to a black majority in the far distant future. 
They hope to train these black men to think 
and act like today’s white men, just as the 
establishment in Britain has maintained its 
position by absorbing some of the best men 
from the ranks. 

But this is as far as Sir Edgar’s govert- 
ment will go. Any real challenge from the 
impatient ranks of the nationalists will be 
sharply put down. That is why Sir Edgar 
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A MERCHANT BANK AT WORK 









New Issues 


When a private company decides to apply for a quota- 
tion of its shares it is taking a major step, the 
importance of which can hardly be overrated. The 
reputation and ability of those sponsdring and handling 
the issue are therefore important elements in the 
success of the operation. Each business has its own 
problems and it needs much skill to analyse its 
requirements and decide which course of action it is 
best to adopt. In acting as an issuing house, a merchant 
bank is exercising one of its main functions; and 
because we have the skill and expert knowledge which 
come from wide experience in such matters, we have 
been able to achieve success for new issues of com- 
panies of every size, engaged in a variety of industries. 


M. SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 


Serving Industry and Commerce 
ESTABLISHED 1831 
SHELL HOUSE 55 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone: London Wall 1501 
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banned the African National Democratic 
party on December 9th. His talk of in- 
timidation, and of the NDP’s supposed lack 
of support from African moderates, shows he 
has not learned the lesson of Nyasaland. 
None of this is likely to make Africans more 
partial to federation. 

For their part the African nationalists have 
shown through the NDP an undersiandable, 
but unfortunate, degree of truculence. They 
have been unwilling to play the slow, 
gentlemanly kind of political cricket called 
for by Sir Edgar: they are unsure of their 
ability to win under such circumstances. 
Rather like the British working classes of an 
eatlier generation, they prefer to strike and 
demonstrate and boycott to gain their ends. 
Sir Edgar has little chance of creating black 
Tories fast enough to keep men who think 
his way in power ; banning the Africans’ 
political party has been proved in other 
countries to be the best way of strengthen- 
ing the ideas it stands for. 


GHANA 


Off-White Paper 


R NKRUMAH’S ideal is to serve all 

Africans ; sadly, he has become an 
embarrassment to many of them. The 
white paper published by the Ghana 
government on Monday expresses the hope 
that it will prove of value to all emergent 
countries “as illustrating the type of in- 
ternal subversion against which any pro- 
gressive government based on mass support 
should guard.” But, because they are in- 
evitably judged by Ghana’s conduct, other 
young countries in Africa have been done a 
disservice by Dr Nkrumah’s republic. 

The white paper says that fivé main 
untruths have been spread: that Ghana was 
on the verge of revolution ; that it was 
nearly bankrupt ; that it was corrupt ; that it 
was a dictatorship ; and that it had made a 
deal with the communists. But if Ghana 
was not on the verge of revolution, why were 
the government’s opponents arrested and 
detained without trial ? People may indeed 
have plotted against the president ; but forty 
pages of allegations against prominent 
Ghanaians and foreigners, including the 
president of the Togo republic, “ neo- 
colonialists,” expatriate firms, and The 
Times, do not carry as much conviction as 
would a single demonstration in open court. 

Ghana is not bankrupt yet ; Dr Nkrumah 
is quoted as saying that its sterling 
assets, at £100 million, are 24 times its 
currency circulation and enough to pay for 
a year’s imports. It is also true that corrup- 
tion “ is a disease which affects all nations,” 
though it is an oversimplification to say that 
it is caused in emergent countries by foreign 
firms wishing to buy privileges for them- 
selves, Answering the charge that Ghana is 
a dictatorship, the government bravely 
affirms its belief that people who are 
Oppressed may have to overthrow a 
tyrannical government by force ; but it dis- 
tinguishes between this kind of revolution 
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and a conspiracy by-a-small group to stage . 


a coup d’état against the people’s_ wish. 
Finally, the government may be given the 
benefit of the doubt when it defends its 
policy of non-alignment. 

All this said, the white paper’s- weakest, 
and blackest, point remains its attitude to 
bringing the facts out in open court. It 
offers two explanations of this: that it is 
usually impossible to prove the guilt of the 
leaders of conspiracies, and the subordinates 
therefore suffer ; and that it is better to 
detain conspirators until the day of recon- 
ciliation than to find them guilty of treason 
and, perhaps, hang them. This argument is 
casuistry worthy of the most devious neo- 
colonialist. 


NUCLEAR DISARMERS 


Damp Squib 


F some sympathy may be felt for Lord 
Russell’s nuclear disarmers because they 
were let down last week-end by (at a guess) 
90 per cent of their following, little has been 
spared for the conduct of their self- 
appointed crusade against law and. order. 
The public has begun to. shy away from this 
militant group to which it may have been, 
in the grand days of September, a little 
attracted by its evident underdogginess. In 
this sense the biggest mistake of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred has been to behave 
as if Britain were a police state, and to repre- 
sent the Government, the Americans posted 
here under Nato agreements and the police 
as aggressors and oppressors. 

But military bases have to be protected 
against trespassers (and trespassers from the 
dangers they are liable to meet on military 
bases). The authorities were therefore un- 
able to treat last weekend’s law-breaking 
with indifference, and responded by employ- 


‘ing the Official Secrets Act (with liability 


for two years’ imprisonment), raiding the 
committee’s offices, and massing upwards of 
10,000 policemen and airmen against the 


Topping 
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prospective intrusion into the Nato bases. 
Perhaps the biggest blow was the cancella- 
tion of bus bookings made by the demon- 
strators for the. journey from Braintree to 
the Wethersfield base. 

- In the event rain and apathy. kept away 
from the seven chosen targets all but 6,000 
campaigners, where 50,000 had been ex- 
pected, At Wethersfield only 200 faced the 
§,000 airmen, 1,000 assorted police, 12 dogs, 
two helicopters and six miles of barbed 





Not quite so underdoggy 


wire ; Ruislip was better attended, Brize 
Norton worse. There were 850 arrests, 
many small fines, some short imprisonments 
and some longer ones of two months. 

It would be a mistake to think that this 
fiasco has dealt the committee a death-blow, 
or marks the beginning of its decline into 
dotage. But it is likely that many moderates 
will go back to the non-disobedient branch, 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
and that Lord Russell’s committee will be- 
come increasingly less civil in its disturb- 
ances and less passive in its resistance as the 
angries take over. 


AST year’s record number of visitors to the Tate 
Gallery was swollen by the 459,000 attracted to 
the Picasso exhibition. Nevertheless, each year more 
people make the special journey to this out-of-the-way 
The Tate gallery, some 100 works are added to the collection 
and the pressure on space gets greater and greater. 
The Ministry of Works’ decision to start work on 
an extension at the rear of the existing gallery has 
fallen a victim of Mr Lloyd’s pause policy. It is to 
be hoped the plans will not get too dusty. The trustees 
have enterprising ideas about what is-needed, envisag- 
ing three or more floors of galleries, better accom- 
modation for the reserve collection, a lecture and film- 
showing room, and a new restaurant. Rightly, they 
are against matching the roman-temple style of the 
old ; but it will be an architectural challenge to con- 


200 ceive a modern design which will rise above the exist- 
Years ending March Sist ing cornice line and yet look dignified against the 
erry) var ar rrr towering neighbourliness of the new thirty-odd storey 


Vickers building. 
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Arabia’s Brandenburg 
Gate 


INCE the Suez crisis in 1956, when Saudi 
Arabia broke off diplomatic relations 
with Britain, the two countries have been 
out of touch. London’s gradual repair of its 
diplomatic rift with Cairo brought nothing 
parallel with Riyadh. For the Saudis in- 
sisted that a number of frontier disputes, 
the chief of them that of Buraimi, should 
be settled in advance of resuming normal 
relations. There was thus a deadlock, from 
which its originators would now like to extri- 
cate themselves. 

Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, the Saudi 
Arabian government’s political adviser, came 
to London last week for talks with Lord 
Home and others at the Foreign Office. 
These talks, as may well be imagined of the 
Arab League’s persuasive former secretary- 
general, were friendly and free. Though 
Azzam Pasha could offer no digression from 
his government’s original standpoint, the 
desire to resume diplomatic relations was 
evident. It would seem that some pre- 
liminary activity in tackling the Buraimi 
quesiion might suffice now to bring this 
resumption about. 

The immediate problem is that of the 
return to Buraimi of the Saudi-indoctrinated 
tribesmen who fled to Saudi Arabia when 
the Saudis were evicted from Buraimi in 
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1955 by the Trucial Oman Levies. The 
oasis then reverted smoothly to its traditional 
owners, the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi and the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman. These two 
rulers naturally fear the return of a native 
fifth column. Buraimi to the sheikh and the 
sultan is as Berlin to the western powers ; 
and in practical terms it means more. Who- 
ever controls Buraimi has his hand on the 
whole flow of traffic in this part of Arabia. 
Not for its oil potential—which to all 
appearances is nil—but because of its im- 
portance as a junction and a gateway to 
inlying Oman is the oasis so coveted. 

The return of the refugees in small 
batches would not necessarily be over- 
whelming. According .o Mr de Ribbing, 
the Swedish ambassador to Spain, who has 
been examining their claims on behalf of the 
United Nations and at Riyadh’s ‘and Lon- 
don’s request, only 1,400 out of 4,000 
claimants, so far, have been able to prove 
that Buraimi is genuinely their home. Mean- 
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while the rupture in British-Saudi relations 
is of no advantage to Riyadh since it merely 
makes Abu Dhabi and Muscat and Oman 
less ready to be accommodating. When they 
see their British protectors on bad terms 
with the Saudis, they do not see why they 
should stir themselves. The rupture in fact 
suits their book. 


Tales of Ghalib 


HE Omani rebels against the Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman are equally suited 
by the rift between Britain and Saudi 
Arabia. It brought them powerful Saudi 
support for their case at the United Nations, 
although the Saudis, in truth, are not so 
ardent in championing them as once they 
were. By a simple majority—African, Asian 
and communist—in the special political 
committee of the Assembly on December 
4th the rebels won their way to a hearing 
in plenary session.. But they did not get the 
two-thirds backing that would assure them 
the Assembly’s adoption of the political 
committee’s recommendation that their 
“right to self-determination and independ- 
ence ” should be recognised. 
“ Self-determination ” in this context is 
a tricky word. Their leader, the Imam 
Ghalib, can no more claim to have been 
democratically elected than any other 
Arabian potentate. Democratic choice is 
simply not the Omani custom, and that 
many Omanis have supported him through 
his somewhat ineffectual exile is a matter of 
the gravest doubt. His attempt in 1954 to 
carry Oman out of the Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman was inspired by a wish to 
monopolise the benefits from the oil that was 
thought, at the time, to be present in his 
parish. (None, in the event, has yet been 
found.) He was virtually “doing a 
Tshombe ” and whatever the local allegi- 
ances—they are admittedly mixed up— 
little good can come of breakaway tribal 
movements in a region that can never 
progress if its people will not pull together. 
That the Arab League should be espousing 
such retrograde forces in its drive against 
“ British imperialism” is one of the many 
absurdities to which Britain’s outmoded 
involvement with the Persian Gulf rulers 
gives rise. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Lord Kilmuir Objects 


HEN the Lord Chancellor means 
“No,” he generally says that he is 

“still considering” a matter. But the 
influence and energy of this redoubtable 
man have often been an important element 
in government decision-making ; and last 
week he appeared to make it fairly clear that 
the Whyatt recommendations on Ombuds- 
manship for Britain would go through only 
over his dead (or perhaps eventually retired) 
body. There were two main recommenda- 
tions in the Whyatt report. One was that 
private citizens should be given much 
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wider opportunities to appeal to some par- 
ticular or general tribunal whenever they 
disagree with some discretionary decision 
made by an official against them. Lord 
Kilmuir questioned whether Britain would 
get good administrators “ if there is not to 
be responsibility, if there is always to be 
an appeal.” He also plainly did not think 
much of the idea that there was need for a 
general authority to grant new avenues for 
appeals in matters where no tribunals 
exist at present, because “the whole ten- 
dency in our Parliamentary lifetime has 
been for Parliament to insert provision for 
a tribunal in an Act when it thought right.” 

The second main Whyatt recommenda- 
tion was for the establishment of a Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner (or Ombudsman) 
with special powers to investigate complaints 
against acts of maladministration and 
official misconduct. Here Lord Kilmuir 
said that a “ Minister himself must disci- 
pline his staff when they err,” and that 
“ criticising the Minister’s policy is a matter 
for Parliament” (not, by implication, for 
an Ombudsman). Moreover he reported 
that “ many are troubled” at the thought 
that an MP, instead of “ preserving his per- 
sonal relationship with his constituents,” 
might pass to the Ombudsman the task of 
investigating complaints which MPs had 
hitherto thought were their own duty. In 
saying all this, Lord Kilmuir claimed—and 
indeed twice reiterated—that he “ was try- 
ing to raise the points which your Lordships 
should consider, rather than prejudge them 
in any way.” But of course. he was pre- 
judging them, and in a way that was 
peculiarly reactionary, myopic and depres- 
sing. 


EUROPE 


Yorkist Manoeuvres 


NE by one the six men whom Britain 

marched up the hill into the European 
Free Trade Association are marching down 
again towards the common market. Den- 
mark is already negotiating for membership. 
The Norwegian government is quietly pre- 
paring its public for a similar move. This 
week the three neutrals—Austria, Sweden 
and Switzerland—were on the point of 
applying for association. 

Unfortunately the way back may prove 
stonier for the neutral rearguard than for 
the committed in the van. Indeed, given 
the deep reluctance of the neutrals to go 
all the way to integration, there is a real 
danger that they will be left uncomfortably 
on the slope, neither up nor down. The 
Six, for their part, have their hands full 
with the accommodation of new members 
and feel no enthusiasm for new associates 
who would not add to the political strength 
of the Communities. The United States 
takes an even stuffier view. It is prepared 
to stomach discrimination against its own 
exports for the sake of a_ politically 
integrated western Europe, but not for the 
sake of Switzerland’s export trade. “ Why 
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We apply science to the storage of clients A fortune lies buried in many industrial premises, in the form of storage 
space wasted or inadequately used. No two storage problems are alike, but the flexibility of the Gascoigne Kee 
Klamp Storage System, and the experience we have accumulated in installing -it in factories of every type and 
size, enable us to introduce a new efficiency into the storage, selection and handling of virtually any materials. 
By the scientific analysis of space and store traffic requirements, and by tailoring a Gascoigne Kee Klamp 
System to meet them we can increase accessibility, eliminate congestion and accelerate flow, thereby saving 
time, frustration and money. We can even create new space for storage—half the size of a football pitch in 
one case!—by erecting a free-standing Kee Klamp platform. May we explain more fully how the Gascoigne 
Kee Klamp System can be of service to you? GEO. H. GASCOIGNE LTD 615 Gascoigne House, Reading Berks. 
Telephone: Reading 54417. 
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rare importance” 





Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky has _ been 
-- matured and blended in Scotland by succeeding 
:*": generations of the Gloag family since 1800. Unmistak- 

ably a distinguished whisky, understandably rare. 


In case of difficulty about supplies, please write to us at the 
address below. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND | 
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For industry: 


basic products, 


plants, 
tools... 
150 years 


of know-how 


dedicated 
to progress 


KRUPP 





Seamless railway tyre, standard throughout the world today. Its. invention by Alfred Krupp in 1852 made rail travel fast and safe. 
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not present the neutrals with the choice of 
full membership or staying out ? ” they ask 
cheerily in Washington. “ That might make 
them plump for the West wholeheartedly.” 


The trouble is that this stark choice 
might have exactly the opposite effect. This 
week Russia protested to Austria that asso- 
ciation would be a breach of the neutrality 
enshrined in Austria’s state treaty. The 
Austrians have gone courageously ahead just 
the same; but they fully admit that an 
application for full membership would be a 
breach of their pledge to Russia~a demon- 
stration of bad faith which could rebound 
on any east-west talks and perhaps even 
jeopardise Austria’s independence. Finland’s 
case is even more difficult. Russia has the 
power to make life difficult for the Finns 
at any time. Sweden’s movements are 
restricted by what happens to the Finns. 
Sweden originally stayed out of Nato in the 
reasonable belief that such a move to join 
might precipitate a Russian countermove to 
occupy Finland. A move to join the com- 
mon market (which many Swedes would 
like to make) might not have quite such 
dire effects, but it could still provoke 
trouble. The West does not want a new 
communist wall along the Baltic coast. 


Finland’s case might perhaps be met by 
the simple means of removing the common 
market tariff on the few vital Finnish export 
commodities—pulp, paper and timber. And 
though Switzerland has every right to 
cherish its traditional concept of neutrality, 
no one can argue that exclusion from the 
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common market would push it into the com- 
munist grasp or indeed that its neutrality— 
devised in the age of Franco-German rivalry 


—is particularly relevant to the world today.. 
But so long as the cold war persists, the 
neutrals strung out along the iron curtain 
have a special claim on western considera- 


tion. Their problem existed long before 
Britain’s rash pledge to wait at the door of 
the common market until all its little men 
are home. 


INDO-CHINA 
Chers Princes 


OSSIBLY, the three Laotian princes will 

meet on Monday in Vientiane ; and 
then again, possibly they will not. They 
are still arguing about the place and about 
security arrangements. 
Boun Oum, prime minister of the govern- 
ment recognised by the western countries, 
said he was prepared to go to the Plain of 
Jars, the communist and neutralist strong- 
hold, without an escort. This week Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, premier of the neutralist 
government recognised by the communist 
countries and certain neutrals, has wired 
Boun Oum (“ Dear Prince . . .”) to say he 
believes the plan for a meeting in the Plain 
of Jars will be impossible.. Instead, he has 
proposed to go to Vientiane himself next 
Monday, and to send military officers two 
days earlier to ensure his personal safety. 





Hook. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is 1975, and the driver on the Devon motorway who 

has left Camberley behind him sees a strange town on 
his right. Entering, he finds that the main street is a kind 
of open traffic drain, spanned by footbridges and flanked 
with a gridiron system of roofed car parks. Parking, he 
ascends by escalator to a large platform, where he finds a 
substantial but compact town centre of elongated shape. 
All buildings are serviced from below, with the aid of 
communal hoists and storage facilities on an intervening 
floor, and only walkers traverse the centre. The routes 
away from the centre are also paths, flanked by play areas, 
clubs, pubs and churches, whence lesser paths lead off to 
flats and the garden entrances of terraced housing. 


From a 


Last week Prince | 
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At Geneva, meanwhile, the fourteen- 


» power conference on Laos is maintaining its 
-Impressive late burst of speed. It is now 


agreed that foreign troops and “ para- 


“military personnel” are to be withdrawn 
‘~ within seventy-five days of the signing of 
_the proposed settlement. The French, who 
-retain military installations in Laos under 
- the Geneva agreements of 1954, are to be 
‘allowed to keep them a little longer, though 


how much longer has not yet been worked 
out. There was a burst of self-congratula- 
tory speeches at Monday’s session of the 
conference. Clearly, the ball is once again 
in the princely court. 

_ The incipient peace in Laos is unfortun- 
ately not matched on the Vietnamese side of 
the border. On Friday, December 8th, the 


- American State Department published an 
-account of communist actions in south 


Vietnam and took the unusual step of dis- 
tributing it to all members of the United 


Nations—which has not formally been 


seized of the Vietnamese situation. The 
American document is in two parts, The 
first describes the pattern of communist in- 
filtrations from north Vietnam and of 
murders and terrorist outrages in recent 
months ; the second reproduces the con- 
fessions of captured communists and in- 
structions to them, seized by the south 
Vietnamese security forces. The American 
publication draws attention to a situation 
(further discussed in a message from Saigon 
on page 1128) that threatens peace in south- 
east Asia, and which any international agree- 
ment on Laos will ease, but will not solve. 


Members of the editorial staff and local correspondents ' 
report on life and happenings in and around Britain 





Town that might-have-been 


front door the visitor could drive back to the centre by a circuitous 
route ; but following his original path, he passes beneath the main 
ting road after only ten minutes’ walk from the centre and is 
soon admiring the finely landscaped fringe of the town. 

This would have been Hook if the London County Council (or 
its successor) had been allowed to build it. The design for this 
unborn city of 100,000 people, now wryly published by the LCC,* 


*“ The Planning of a New Town,” obtainable from LCC Information 
Bureau, 52s. 3d., with postage. 


has some excellent ideas. It would be a motorised city with a 
garage for every dwelling and ample parking in the centre ; yet 
also a town in which children, housewives and others could walk 
about everywhere in safety. Its visual scale would be intimate, 
yet the town would have a splendid natural background. The 
housing would be intended for a more varied population than in 
earlier new towns, and its lively centre would directly serve the 
“inner town” of 60,000 people, thus partially superseding the 
older orthodoxy of a string of separated neighbourhoods. 
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All the same, the Hook design is just a shade inhuman, mechani- 
cal and ant-like. It is easy to trace this town’s pedigree, from 
Urbanity out of Agriculture. Urban compression is fashionable 
among architects and placates rural gentry; it also genuinely 

- enlivens a town and reduces distances, but compression when 
combined (as it must be) with some. attempt to satisfy popular 
tastes easily becomes monotonous and perhaps self-defeating. In 
the Hook design the inner town would be built partly at 100 and 
mainly at 70 persons per residential acre ; given the ample pro- 
vision of garages, this would involve a much tighter squeeze than 
in the existing new towns. 


Y ingenious arrangements, the planners have placed almost 

70 per cent of dwellings (in the town as a whole) “on the 
ground ” with individual gardens ; and the housing pattern is 
expected to match demand, so long as older people move promptly 
to smaller dwellings as their families contract. But many “ gardens ” 
would be miniscule affairs; and planners surely cannot expect 
to move families about like ninepins. Tall flats near the centre 
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are not genuinely wanted. The use of rather lower densities in 
fact has facilitated greater variety of lay-outs and designs, and 
a less cellular and repetitive pattern ; this would probably please 
more people and would certainly not increase the costs of develop. 
ment. As things are, the curiously Chinese flavour of the Hook 
illustrations seem to mirror the sociological precision with which 
a neatly balanced consortium of families would be packed in a 
series of rectangular “ super-blocks,” so designed that they would 
encounter each other “casually” as often as possible. At least 
that is the theory ; in practice things might be rather different. 


The Hook design remains, although only on paper, an interesting 
and significant achievement. It is doubly a pity that Hook is not 
being built, both because it is clearly needed and also because a 
start must be made with building towns for the motor age, on 
however experimental a basis. It will equally be a pity if the nex: 
lot of new towns simply ape Cumbernauld (Hook’s Scottish parent) 
and the stillborn Hook design, without trying other and possibly 
homelier patterns of town development. The keynote of the new 
towns should be variety and experiment, and styles which improve 
on the unhappily disorderly level of popular taste without running 


may increase a town’s “ 


Antonine’s 
Canal 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


I‘ its way, the Forth and Clyde canal 
provides a nice little parable: that is, 
for anyone who wants to live in a mildly 
efficient country. The canal still runs slap 
through the middle of Scotland as it has 
done since 1790—and ought to have been 
stopped from doing so a good many years 
ago. It is, in fact, an historical monument : 
it follows the ‘wall of Antoninus Pius, a 
possible route was surveyed for it by James 
Watt in person in 1766, and William 
Symington’s first experimental steamship, 
the Charlotte Dundas, was prevented from 
plying along it (an early restrictive practice) 
a full decade before Henry Bell dreamed up 
his Comet. The full importance of these 
remarkable occurrences must be appreciated 
from the outset ; no possible discussion of 
the canal’s fate can be attempted anywhere 
between the two estuaries it joins without 
one or all of these claims to fame being 
ponderously examined. 

The partisans of the Forth and Clyde 
have defended it stoutly for nearly two 
centuries as the legions of the Antonine Wall 
would have expected of them ; indeed for 
appreciably longer than Rome ever 
demanded of the legions. Even their last 
rearguard action this month has had a faintly 
classical ring. Over three years ago the 
Bowes committee recommended closure, a 
belated resolution which even the Glasgow 
city council (a doughty champion of the 
tramcar but not the canal boat) had reached 
some eons beforehand. 

Now the Secretary of State for Scotland, 


urbanity,” but to little purpose if they 





apologising for his hectic turn of speed, 
considers it “-highly desirable ” that naviga- 
tion rights should cease on January 1, 1963, 
and has brought in a bill to that effect. 
While such importunate navigators as Mr 
Grant-Ferris (Nantwich—Con.) have reluc- 
tantly acceded to Mr Maclay’s decision, it 
goes without saying that the second reading 
in the Commons was not accomplished 
without Mr William Baxter (West Stirling- 
shire—Lab.) rising to denounce so ill- 
considered a project when “with a little 
ingenuity ” the Forth and Clyde “ could be 
made to work effectively for the general 
good of Scotland.” 


It would need more ingenuity than Mr 
Baxter and his friends seem to appreciate. 
The motorist cannot dodge the canal unless 
he goes by train over the Forth Bridge or by 
ferry over the Clyde or at Queensferry 
(where the Forth road bridge is still build- 
ing). There are 40 bridges over the canal’s 
waters, and five roads go under, it. Those 
bridges that swing open, jamming north- 
south traffic to accommodate something pos- 
sibly as small as a holidaymaker’s launch, 
have naturally to be maintained and manned. 
Three of them cost Glasgow over £10,000 
a year; now a lot of them are in real 
danger of falling down in decay. Two 
new ones near Denny and Falkirk will cost 
£320,000 if they have to open for canal 
traffic, but only £20,000 if not. To replace 
the lot with modern opening bridges the 
taxpayer would have to stump up {£23 
million. 

At present the canal runs at a deficit 








to the other extreme of planned uniformity. 


of £37,000 a year. This is, in effect, a 
concealed subsidy to the fishing industry 
and private yachtsmen (the only classes of 
mariner that use it): the one appreciable 
source of revenue is from supplying indus- 
trial water. The fishing-yachting lobby, 
although divided in its specific demands, is 
sufficiently strong for there to be serious 
local doubts over whether the Government 
would be trying to close the canal even now 
if it were not for the extra cost to its road 
programme. The supply of industrial water 
will, in any event, go on. Possibly some 
dinghy and rowing enthusiasts will continue 
to use part of the canal, as they do the now 
sealed-off Union canal which once linked 
the Forth and Clyde with Edinburgh; 
almost certainly children will go on being 
drowned, as they regularly are in the disused 
Monkland spur, unless some extensive 
filling-in (for a motorway) is done near 
Glasgow. 

But the champions of the industrial past 
will fight on: the figures are as irrelevant to 





Subsidy for yachtsmen ? 
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their minds as they are to the defenders of 
branch railways, dirty British coasters and 
dying coal pits. For them there is still the 
great strategic vision of a wider, more 
majestic ‘waterway on which grand fleets 
(presumably Nato ones, for the Admiralty 
would not wear the idea even a century ago) 
will transfer from sea to sea; in fact a 
pocket submarine managed to do this on the 
Forth and ‘Clyde some years back and set 
hopeful hearts a-pounding for twenty miles 
round. There is, too, the dream eternal of 
a bargees’ paradise which, under properly 
nationalised management, will finally expose 
the uneconomic folly of the internal com- 
bustion engine. There is even a consuming 
and expressive nostalgia for the little 
steamers that carried Sabbath-school outings 


Grammar 
School 
Grumbles 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


:" examination results, numbers of 
university entrants and the degrees that 


their pupils eventually achieve, the direct- 


grant grammar schools have a place of their 
own in English education: so much so that 
they are sometimes known as “ brain 
factories ” among Oxbridge dons. The 178 
direct-grant ‘grammar schools in England 
and Wales (there are 48 in Scotland) are 
financed partly by per caput grants from 
the state and partly from fees. Although 
the schools are governed independently of 
the local education authorities; LEA pupils 
who have passed their 11-plus examination 
take between 25 and 50 per cent of their 
places. This puts the schools in an anoma- 
lous position, for they are in neither the 
private nor the state sectors of education. 
Some, like Manchester Grammar School, 
the Perse and Haberdashers’ Aske’s, are 
household names, but all are acutely aware 
of the problems facing the grammar schools 
as a . 

The direct-grant schools invariably Wwel- 
come their quota of 11-plus pupils, These 
“free-placers.” are sometimes brighter than 
the fee-payers who have, nonetheless, passed 
the school’s own ‘entrance examination,.and 
where competition for places is stiff the 
fee-payers may have had to pass their 11- 
plus at grammar school level. Yet there 
remains a small but cruel -waste of talent 
among bright free-placers who leave before 
reaching the sixth form... Formerly. the 
teason was the narrow outlook of some 
parents, particularly in the old industrial 
areas. Now high wages intensify the dislike 
of the school cap. 








at the turn of the century when faiths 
(secular and spiritual) were still uncom- 
promised, 

Closing the canal to shipping will not, of 
course, end this romanticising: the navi- 
gators are already well off the ground, like 
the hovercraft, which has not come in time 
to save a heritage of waterways. But perhaps 
there is something to be said for the Forth 
and Clyde itself in the year of the Immigra- 
tion Bill: it was, after all, the one great 
transport system of the industrial revolution 
that was actually built without Irish labour. 
As a monument it thereby possesses a native 
quality that the Euston Arch (for example) 
could never claim, and if it is indeed filled 
in and erased from the map we shall cer- 
tainly need plenty of immigrants to do it. 


Again, the results of 
many free-placers are 
disappointing in com- 
parison with those of 
the fee-payers. Whether 
this is because the 
parents of fee-payers 
keep their children hard 
at the examination 
grindstone or whether 
it is because such 
homes provide a better 
atmosphere for learning 
is not certain. But a 
little polish in manner 
always makes up for a 
slight lack of academic prowess when a job 
is at stake. 

Many members of staff at direct-grant 
schools do not believe that the public 
schools proper, with their fees of over £400, 
can possibly be incorporated in the state 
system, and some think that such schools 
are a blot on democracy. Yet there is a 
feeling that an extension of limited fee- 
paying would create a far greater parental 
interest in education. Fees at direct-grant 
schools are already assessed on a sliding 
scale depending on income, and as little as 
£5 a term is paid by some parents. 


The abolition of the direct-grant schools, 
threatened by the Labour party, is now a 
major issue. The schools do leave an 
avenue of education open to children who 
may fail the 11-plus but whose parents, 
unable to afford public schools fees, do not 
want them to languish in secondary 
moderns. The best social argument for the 
schools is the number of these children who 
do manage to reach the university. 

It has been a fundamental tenet of educa- 
tional thought in England that secondary 
education should be according to the “ age, 
aptitude and ability” of the pupil. The 
11-plus is used to group children into the 
grammar, technical and modern schools. 
For long the béte noire of anxious parents, 
this method of selection no longer has the 
confidence of many secondary teachers. The 
11-plus certainly measures potential ability 
in terms of intelligence quotients, but IQs 
give little or no indication of aptitudes. Thus 
the lower streams of grammar schools con- 
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tain boys of high ability who are little suited 
to academic courses. Even the largest 
grammar schools have few facilities for 
teaching the more technical subjects such as 
engineering and technical drawing, which 
require as much intelligence as Latin or 
German. In theory pupils in LEA schools 
can transfer from one type of school to 
another ;. in practice few transfers occur. 
Direct-grant schools have no facilities for 
transfer at all. Close and flexible co-opera- 
tion between different schools is obviously 
needed. 


VEN without this problem, there have 
been many voices raised in criticism of 
the curriculum. Broadening it to avoid 
premature specialisation, which usually 
occurs when a boy is thirteen or fourteen, is 
certainly desirable: The Crowther Report 
advocated: an intensive use of “ minority 
time” to produce “numeracy” among 
sixth formers doing arts subjects and 
“literacy” in science sixths. Crowther 
seems to have made a considerable impact. 
A few schools are experimenting with the 
proposals of Mr A. D. C. Peterson of the 
Oxford Department of Education, who 
believes that sixth formers ought to be 
obliged to take at least one subject at “A” 
level across the barrier between arts and 
science. He suggests that four subjects be 
taken, one of which must be a language and 
another a science subject. 
While the Peterson Plan attempts to 
counteract too much specialisation, the 


.“ Agreement to Broaden the Curriculum ” 
‘initiated by the headmaster of Charterhouse 


supports study “in depth” but tries to 
make a reality of minority time. The ABC 
plan pledges schools to avoid premature 
specialisation and restricts the study of 
specialist subjects in the sixth form to no 
more than two-thirds of the timetable. 
About six hundred schools responded to 
this proposal. Fewer have signed the agree- 
ment, and a vocal resistance group claims 
that such a firm agreement inhibits the free- 
dom of the headmaster to run his school 
as he thinks best. Other conservative voices 
cry “ timetable difficulty ” and feel that such 
experiments may lead to academic suicide 
as far as university entrance is concerned. 

It is university entrance requirements 
and selection methods that hobble teaching 
in the sixth form and cause such over- 
intensive specialisation. The impact of 
Oxbridge, with its enormous prestige, is 
most important, but provincial universities 
echo this effect. Few efforts are made to 
steer the most promising sixth formers to 
Redbrick. until they have been rejected by 
three or four Oxbridge colleges, The only 
exception to this is where Oxbridge does 
-not offer an honours course in some. specia- 
lised subject and candidates must. look 
elsewhere. The hard fact remains that in 
this most competitive corner of English 
education university scholarships are as 
much a status symbol-for the school as. the 
television aerial and the family car for the 
parents. 
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LETTERS 





Commonwealth Service 


Sir—The article in your issue of November 
25th, entitled “No Colonials Wanted,” 
rightly draws attention to an important 
question which calls for searching public 
inquiry. 

I was Governor of Western Nigeria for 
the six years immediately preceeding inde- 
pendence. One of my saddest tasks was 
witnessing the break-up and dispersal of the 
Colonial Service, the members of which had 
done so much to bring that great country 
so successfully to nationhood. It was of 
them that at Nigeria’s Independence cele- 
brations the Prime Minister said : “ We are 
grateful to the British officers whom we 
have known first as masters and then as 
leaders and finally as partners, but always as 
friends.” 

The Nigerian governments still needed 
many of them and wished to retain them, 
but on their own terms, that is provided 
some means could be devised whereby they 
were not held on the permanent establish- 
ment and did not compete with Africans for 
promotion posts; whereby they could be 
made available for just as long as they were 
required and could then be replaced by an 
African without all the trouble of compensa- 
tion for loss of career. The obvious solu- 
tion was a Commonwealth Service, a pool of 
trained and experienced staff, from which 
our own overseas missions could be staffed, 
from which staff could be lent to the 
countries which needed them, from which 
our aid to undeveloped countries in the form 
of expert staff could be given. But for 
reasons which were singularly unconvincing 
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this idea did not commend itself to the 
powers that be. 

Many of the best of these officers sought 
a transfer to the Commonwealth Relations 
Service. But it is made almost as difficult 
for them to enter as the camel through the 
eye of the needle. An invidious distinction 
is drawn between Colonial Service officers 
and others from home-based services such 
as the Colonial Office. The former have first 
to pass a written examination, even though 
they may be of middle age and have spent 
many years in Africa. If successful they are 
then interviewed and placed in an order of 
merit. Finally, out of many candidates, a 
handful may be taken. For the Colonial 
Office candidates the process is a simple one 
of direct transfer. All concerned have been 
in HM’s service for years and can be judged 
on their record. Reports on all aspects of 
their work and qualifications are available. 
Further reports can be called for if neces- 
sary. The examination is regarded by the 
officers not as an opportunity to qualify, 
but as a means of disqualifying them. 

The reasons given officially for making so 
little use of the Colonial Service. are that 
they are “tainted” with colonialism and 
that people who have been engaged in 
government are unsuitable for diplomatic or 
representative work. But few, if any, of the 
colonial candidates can have had any say 
or influence in the determination of British 
colonial policy. They were merely agents 
carrying it out. How is it that those from 
Whitehall, particularly the Colonial Office, 
who are far more likely to have. some 
responsibility for colonial policy, are un- 
sullied? Again, if ex-colonial officials are 
unsuitable because they have been engaged 
in government why are Whitehall officials 
more suitable? Some of those recently 
appointed to senior posts have even held 
high office in the Government! 

There is clearly something fundamentally 
wrong with our system of recruitment and 
management in the public service if at a time 
when we are admittedly short of staff for 
senior posts Overseas we make so little use of 
staff who have served with distinction over- 
seas. Britain not only loses the services of 
many potentially valuable officers but into 
the bargain does them a grave injustice.— 
Yours faithfully, J. D. RANKINE 
London, SW1 


The Ruling Classes 


Sir—May I, as an “obscure and wind- 
swept don from Redbrick” (or rather, 
“blackstone”), put my nose into the 
southern controversy about the social com- 
position of the Administrative Class, which 
reappears in your number of December gth. 

Manchester can now comment without 
any suspicion of “sour grapes,” because in 
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the 1961 competitions our ratio of successes 
to entries was just as high as that of Oxford 
and Cambridge. This was the first time 
we have achieved this, but we are not really 
frightened of the bogies of social snobbery 
or inferior academic standards, and we 
should be able to hold the position thus 
gained. 

The trouble is that, try as we may, we 
are never likely to produce more than a 
small group of competitors. There are two 
reasons. The first is that Oxford, and to a 
slightly lesser degree Cambridge, still have 
the big battalions in the arts subjects from 
which competitors are largely drawn. Man- 
chester and London, and also other civic 
universities, are predominantly scientific 
and professional, with a growing emphasis 
on the social sciences. Our honours 
schools in pure arts subjects are good but 
relatively small ; it is not easy to sort the 
position out from UGC statistics, but prob- 
ably the vast majority of English male 
graduates in such subjects as philosophy, 
classics, history, English and modern lan- 
guages still come from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: (There is a rather different problem 
about women arts graduates.) 

The other difficulty is that it is hard to 
persuade our best people that they really 
want to be civil servants. Why should they 
bury themselves in London, in a career 
which has for them little glamour or excite- 
ment, when it is open to them to move 
into industry, large or small, if their interest 
lies that way, or to make their way as re- 
searchers and teachers if they are more 
academically inclined? It is very hard to 
break through this attitude ; and this will 
become quite an important matter if, as 
the Committee on Scientific Manpower 
foresee, there is impending an overspill of 
able scientists, some of whom ought to be 
drawn into the administrative side of the 
Civil Service. 

Incidentally, my impression is that for 
the Home Civil Service, as distinct from 
the Foreign Service, the grammar schools 
have in recent years gained enormously at 
the expense of the public boarding schools ; 
perhaps once an able grammar school boy 
has been to Oxbridge he is more effectively 
detached from his roots and feels that he 
is already half-way to Whitehall.—Yours 
faithfully, W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
Department of Government, 

Manchester University 


Fabian Socialism 


S1R—May I correct a misstatement in your 
review of “The story of Fabian Socialism” 
(December goth). The Fabians did not 
“* split,” after Webb was elected to Parlia- 
ment or at any other time. The New Fabian 
Research Bureau, to which I presume your 
reviewer is alluding, was founded in 1931, 
with the full goodwill of the Webbs, Hen- 
derson, Galton, and others of the Fabian 
Society’s executive committee, as a quite 
small body of research workers. As it grew, 
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and it became clear that it was in fact doing 
all the Fabian work that was being done, it 
amalgamated with the older society to the 
satisfaction of the members of both—many 
of whom were in fact the same persons. 
This is one of the reasons for the choice of 
title ; the book is not, as anyone can see for 
himself, a history of the Fabian Society 
alone.—Yeours faithfully, 


London, NW11 MARGARET CCLE 


Egypt 

Sir—You mentioned in your article 
“Pyramid in the Fog ” on November 11th 
that President Nasser’s recent purges were 
initiated by his fear that the remnants of 
the old order in Egypt may copy their 
Syrian friends, But the Egyptian old order, 
who incidentally were very seldom the 
friends of their “ Syrian friends,” are as 
good as dead politically. I would suggest, 
rather, that President Nasser’s recent moves 
were directed against the growing isola- 
tionist trend inside Egypt, which has gained 
momentum after the Syrian revolt and the 
failure of the UAR experiment. The desire 
for isolation from future political ties within 
the Asian Arab world is shared by many 
intellectuals, small business men and army 
officers in Egypt. 

These elements belong to the _post- 
revolution middle-class which emerged with 
the blessing of President Nasser ; yet he is 
now finding it necessary, or, rather, essential 
for his continuance as the head of state in 
Egypt to purge some of the more active 
elements in that middle class. Any pre- 
revolutionary politicians held in the recent 
series of arrests were, in my opinion, 
arrested as show cases for local propaganda 
consumption. President Nasser has com- 
mitted himself to the Pan-Arab cause to 
such an extent that he is compelled to curb 
the faintest voice of dissension.—Yours 
faithfully, AHMAD CHALABI 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Capital Gains Tax 


Str—The studiously objective representa- 
ticns of Lord Ritchie as Chairman of the 
London Stock Exchange have caused me to 
re-read your recent article, “ Trouble with 
Capital Gains.” (November 11th.) 

I suspect there is widespread agreement 
that adventitious income ought to be pro- 
perly taxed, My doubt is whether the clank- 
ing machinery of a capital gains tax is the 
answer. On the advent of the season of 
goodwill, I present to the Chancellor and 
the Board of Inland Revenue the alternative 
of sumptuary legislation. Especially in the 
Current context it is surely the outflow 
rather than the origin that matters. It had 
not occurred to me before that I should find 
myself in agreement with Mr Kaldor.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN SENTER 
The Temple, EC4 
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Comprehensive Colleges? 


The Democratic Intellect 
By George Elder Davie. 


Nelson for Edinburgh University. 372 
pages 50s. 


Scotland’s Scientific Heritage’ 
By A. G, Clement and R. H. S. Robertson. 
Oliver & Boyd. 151 pages. 18s. 


I N these winter evenings, when the drone 
of donnish expostulation has died away, 
the Robbins committee ought to be sitting 
down to Dr Davie. He is provoking, 
opinionated and occasionally obscure, but he 
has something splendidly different to say 
about higher education. There is a point 
at which anyone seeking to resolve or 
modify the problems thrown up by the cur- 
rent British educational pattern must feel 
the implacable urge to break the mould 
altogether, only to reflect despairingly that 
no other traditional shape for the university 
career has come within the experience of 
English society. But there is (or, rather, 
has been) another tradition north of the 
border ; it was not unfashionable in its day 
and it is not irrelevant now to the war of 
the Oxbridge succession. 

Dr Davie’s study of the prolonged, if 
unsuccessful, resistance to anglicisation 
offered by the Scottish universities in the 
last century is, in one sense, about a dim 
and distant world: the struggles of Hamil- 
ton, the Cairds, Forbes and Ferrier, the 
royal commissions and professorial elections 
that were their battlegrounds, are long dead. 
But this, too, happens to be a study in such 
modern issues as premature specialisation, 
the foundation year, the general versus the 
honours degree, lecturing and_ tutorial 
methods and, above all, social relevance. 
The educationalist who does not find Dr 
Davie illuminating and exciting has des- 
paired of reform altogether. The picture 
that is sometimes drawn of the Scottish past 
can, of course, be almost impossibly idyllic. 
Here, for. example, is King’s College, 
Aberdeen, before the segregation of the 
specialists in 1892: 

One entered and, allowing for wear and tear, 

one left college with the same body of 

students. But that united body included 
students of all degrees of excellence and 
variety of capacity, from the candidates for 
honours in all subjects in which honours could 
be taken—classic, mathematics, philosophy 
and the sciences—to the humblest aspirant to 

a pass degree. The fact that one was a candi- 

date for honours did not separate him from 

the class. The work for honours was some- 
thing additional, done entirely by private 
reading. ... 

Idyllic ? One hears, and fears, the horri- 
fied protests: surely this is not the cultured 
academic life but the mere continuation of 
the schoolroom ? It may be so, although 


Dr Davie would answer that the extension 
of the school was, or could be, “ under new 
conditions of ever-increasing freedom, self- 
determination and responsibility.” The real 
point of the Scottish argument is that under 
the old system the student was compelled to 
broaden his approach not merely by the 
syllabus (with its philosophic content) but 
also by actual contact and emulation in the 
class. At the same time, the demand in sheer 
teaching capacity required of the individual 
professor confronted by this mixed audience 
was immeasurably greater, and to those who 
could respond to it essentially stimulating. 
It did not always work, and it worked less 
and less successfully as the Scottish philo- 
sophic tradition broke down. Even so, the 
nub of the modern problem can be 
glimpsed. In educational terms, this kind 
of broad, democratic experience is lacking 
in the life of the 9 to ‘5 university specialist ; 
and while Oxbridge may profess to give op- 
portunity for informal contact between 
specialisations, such an exchange does not 
take place, in practice, there either. 

If one wishes to bring about even a single 
“democratic year” at the university, and 
then go on to provide specialisation for those 
who can benefit from it, it naturally requires 
radical changes in the established educa- 
tional pattern. It means a different sixth 
form syllabus, not just a tinkering with 
minority time but .the continuation of 
general education as such. It means a 
different examination structure, designed to 
uncover (in a’ modern cliché) new excel- 
lences: after all, the Scots were only dis- 
illusioned with their system when it meant 
bad results in the Civil Service and other 
competitive examinations from the mid- 
nineteenth century onwards—bad results, 
that is, in the peculiar Oxbridge sense‘ of 
excellence. It could mean, asthe Scottish 
system did (and does), that. students enter 
college a. year sooner, or eyen-earlier, than 
under the present English practice ; but is 
not the current- social and psychological 
trend towards precisely such an earlier as- 
sumption of adult freedom and status? To 
compensate the specialists; the four-year 
university career would then have to become 
standard for the first degree, =~ — 

This is the kind of speculation that a 
reading of Dr Davie induces. Qne’s guess 
is that the existing pressure for university 
reform in this direction must become in- 
creasingly compelling as the expansion of 
higher education reveals the inadequacy of 


the Oxbridge mould for a swelling univer- 


sity population whose interests and needs 
will be general as much as particular. Mean- 
while, Messrs Clement and Robertson offer 
us a little parable. Their concern is with 
the demonstrable decline of Scottish inven- 
tiveness since its palmy days up to 1870 and 
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just after. They have some fear of racial 
decline (caused by emigration), but they 
also make a telling point about the old edu- 
cational system that, by then, was beginning 
to pass away. The Scottish resistance to 
over-specialisation, and the emphasis on 
comprehension, are two good clues to the 
national success that led Barrie to exclaim: 
“There is no more impressive sight than 
a young Scotsman on the make.” The idea 
is no longer genteel, but are the qualities so 
undesirable for the unacademic ? German 
technologists, for example, have more than 
a smattering of general education. 


No Hitler 


Tojo and the Coming of the War 
By Robert J. C. Butow. 


Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 584 pages. 8os. 


prec Tojo, in the cartoonists’ table 
of equivalents, was the Japanese Hitler. 
In fact he was nothing of the kind. He 
emerges from the pages of Professor Butow’s 
new book as tough, humourless and decisive 
to be sure, but conventional and unimagi- 
native, a model of assiduous sobriety. He 
had no grandiose visions, no charisma, no 
mass appeal ; only an untroubled sense of 
purpose, a conviction of Japan’s right—and 
his duty—to extend its civilising influence 
throughout Asia, a willingness to precipitate, 
if not to take, the big decisions. It was his 
combination of firmness and predictability 
that qualified him for his place in history— 
as the spokesman and executive agent of the 
military staff group that effectively made 
Japanese policy in the crucial days of 1940 
and 1941. 

There is not much material here for an 
exciting biography, and after a brief sum- 
mary of Tojo’s early career Professor Butow 
soon changes gear into the second half of 
his title. His account of the gradual crystal- 
lisation of the decision to go to war is as 
lucid and readable as one would expect from 
the author of “ Japan’s Decision to Sur- 
render,” and he has been at great pains to 
check the evidence gathered for the war 
crimes tribunal with more recent Japanese 
work and with the results of personal 
interviews and correspondence conducted on 
an impressive scale. (He has also used the 
Japanese versions of the tribunal’s tran- 
scripts and shown how often difficulties of 
translation kept the prosecution and the 
defendants unwittingly talking at cross- 
purposes.) Previous accounts are amplified 
and corrected in many details, but there is 
no new thesis and we are presented with 
no new villains or heroes. The truth seems 
to be that there were none. No crucial 
clash of wills occurred, no firm stands were 
taken on fundamental policy aims ; disagree- 
ments concerned methods or questions of 
timing ; they were expressed in circumlo- 
cutions and usually patched up in the end. 
It is Professor Butow’s skill that he conveys 
to the reader the participants’ sense of the 
irreversibility of the train of events that led 
to war. What is lacking is enough of the 
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atmosphere of contemporary Tokyo to make 
it seem plausible that Japanese leaders could 
have seen their evolving policy as not only 
inevitable but also justified and also likely 
to succeed. From the other side of the 
Pacific that shift in values and perspective 
was perhaps too difficult to make. 

In the last chapters we come back to 
Tojo again, now principal defendant at the 
Tokyo trials. Here he begins to come alive, 
and the author gives him fair credit for his 
composure and his stra‘ghtforward readiness 
to accept responsibility—qualities that did 
something to retrieve his lost reputation 
among the Japanese people. His was not a 
death which anyone will much regret. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to see just what 
was gained by hanging him. 


A British Legacy 
The Indian Middle Classes 
By B. B. Misra. 


Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 447 pages. 45s. 


To Indian middle class is a creation of 
the British Raj. The previous regimes, 
and especially the Mughal Government, 
were admirably calculated to make the 
emergence of a middle class impossible. 
This is Professor Misra’s fundamental 
theme, though he never states it blatantly 
but allows it to be inferred by the reader 
from the mass of facts and instances he 
presents so clearly. 

Under the Mughals, property was unsafe, 
position always at the whim of the ruler. 
A noble was no sooner dead than his pos- 
sessions were seized for the king. A 
merchant was always at the mercy of some 
local official’s decision to create a monopoly 
for himself or a favourite. Some traces of 
a middle class grew up; there were the 
Persian-knowing revenue clerks, and a fairly 
prosperous mercantile community in 
Gujerat, but they were only traces ; and 
much of what little there was disappeared 
in the anarchy of the eighteenth century. 

The East India Company, by contrast, 
had an insatiable need for middle class 
people. Its factors needed local business 
men to act as agents ; its offices required 
clerks ; its armies needed contractors. Since 
it did not confiscate property at death, and 
even unofficial trade monopolies were quite 
temporary, a middle class soon grew up. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy and the Tagores 
both founded their fortunes in the com- 
pany’s service. By the 1820s there were 
Indians in banking and the agency houses. 
The landlords created by the Permanent 
Settlement may have been useless to agri- 
culture, but their children grew up accus- 
tomed to a middle-class standard of life 
and endlessly ready to enter middle-class 
occupations in order to be able to keep it 
up. 

The next stage came with the spread of 
English education ; first there was Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy’s campaign ; then Macaulay’s 
famous minute (valid in the circumstances 
of the time, for all its offensiveness) ; then, 
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in the 1850s, the foundation of the 
universities. 

From then on India’s course was set. 
Power would go to those who acquired the 
modern skills through English ; the pace 
at which power passed would be governed 
by the pace at which the skills were 
acquired. The pace was not at first very 
fast. In the 1880s, as Professor Misra’s 
figures show, most of India’s lawyers of any 
importance were still British, and virtually 
all the engineers and railway officials. Pro- 
fessional education, even in law, developed 
slowly ; in medicine and engineering it was 
not adequate in quantity until the last few 
years. The Government often found it 
easier to recruit an Englishman ready 
trained for some new job than to provide 
training facilities for Indians ; and some 
jobs it deliberately preferred to keep in 
British hands: there were very few Indians 
in the Indian Civil Service or among army 
officers before the 1920s. 

Nevertheless, as the universities grew, as 
more and more Indians learned to be at 
home with modern techniques and know- 
ledge, the middle class grew with them. 
By the early 1900s law had largely passed 
into Indian hands ; it was the primacy of 
law that explained the dominance of lawyers 
among Congress politicians. But the other 
professions followed quickly enough, even 
to the atomic physicists who were the 
prestige group of the 1950s. There are 
two hundred and fifty times as many 
students in college today as there were a 
century ago, fifty times as many engineering 
graduates as only thirty years ago. 

Parallel with the growth of a professional 
middle class has gone the growth of an 
Indian business class. It was already con- 
siderable in western India by 1900; the 
first world war gave it a great fillip ; then 
came tariffs in the twenties ; now, finally, 
there is economic planning. At first the 
entrepreneurial houses were few, and largely 
in cotton textiles. Now there are many, and 
they are spreading into everything ; more 
and more they are using professional man- 
agers, and not just members of the family. 

In the professions, in business, in 
government, India has now achieved its 
middle class and it is that middle class 
which runs the country and provides the 
ideas. Nobody has ever told the story of 
how this has happened as well as Professor 
Misra. 


Far from Stagnant 
Feudal Society 
By Marc Bloch. 
Manyon. 
Routledge. 


Translated by L. A. 


519 pages. 50s. 


HE appearance of an English translation 

gives the opportunity for a revaluation 
of a book which, on its first appearance in 
1940, was praised as an outstanding work. 
As Professor Postan points out in his intro- 
duction, it must be seen both in conjunc- 
tion with Bloch’s earlier work on economic 
history and with the work on medieval intel- 
lectual ideas which his tragic death pre- 
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THE BREAK-UP OF 
THE HABSBURG 
EMPIRE 1914-1918 


A STUDY IN NATIONAL 
AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


2. A. B. ZEMAN 


‘Mr Zeman 1s the first to tell 

the story of political events 
within Austria-Hungary during 
the war, and to relate this with 
Allied policy. He has used the 
administrative records in Vienna 
and derived much information 
from the writings of Czech 
historians between the wars. 

His book is a valuable addition 
to our knowledge.’ 

A. J. P. TAYLOR in the 
OBSERVER Illustrated 30s net 


ENGLISH OVERSEAS 
TRADE STATISTICS 
1697-1808 


ELIZABETH BOODY 
SCHUMPETER 


With an introduction by 

T. S. ASHTON and a Memoir 
of Mrs Schumpeter by 
ELIZABETH W GILBOY 


‘..will prove an almost 
inexhaustible mine of information 
for students of eighteenth- 

century England. Nor can it 

fail to be of interest to anyone 
attempting a quantitative 

approach to the history of 
international trade in any 

period.” THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 45s net 


LONDON AND THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE 
PURITAN 
REVOLUTION 


CITY GOVERNMENT AND 
NATIONAL POLITICS 
1625-1643 


VALERIE PEARL 


‘...what every serious student 

of the Puritan Revolution has 

long been waiting for.... This book 
will go a long way to remove 
numerous misconceptions about 
the character of political 
Puritanism in London. It is 

not the least of its virtues that 

It also raises new questions and 
suggests new lines of inquiry....’ 
C. V. WEDGWOOD in TIME 

AND TIDE 42s net 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


DISTRIBUTION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
AND 

NORTH AMERICA 


MARGARET HALL, 
CHRISTOPHER WINSTEN and 
JOHN KNAPP 


The censuses for Britain, the 
United States, and Canada are 
used to make detailed interna- 
tional comparisons of the 
wholesale and retail trades of 
these countries. The book 

also deals with competitive 
conditions between chain and 
independent stores. The. 
methods of approach used should 
make it a valuable case-study 

in applied economics. 63s net 


THE INDIAN 
MIDDLE CLASSES 


THEIR GROWTH IN 
MODERN TIMES 


B. B. MISRA 


In this very thorough study 
extending from Mughal times 
to the present day the author 
has drawn on hitherto unused 
research material. He traces 

the development of the 

Indian middle classes in 

the spheres of land and the 
professions, trade and industry, 
and examines their character 
and historical roles against the 
background of British Rule in 
India. CHATHAM HOUSE 45s net 


A HISTORY OF 
THE SOUTHERN 
SUDAN 1839-1889 
RICHARD GRAY 


An account of the intrusion of 
the outside world into the vast, 
pagan hinterland of Khartoum. 
Based on a great deal of un- 
published material, it analyses 
the early contact between 
traders, missionaries and officials 
and the peoples of the South, 
and describes the Khedive 
Ismail’s attempt to establish an 
Egyptian empire at 

the source of the Nile. The 
author also challenges the 
traditional interpretation of the 
role of the slave trade. 35s net 


THE UNION 
OF BURMA 


A STUDY OF THE FIRST 
YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE 


HUGH TINKER 


*,.remains...the “‘scholarly and 
exhaustive work” which The 
Economist found the first edition 
to be—a standard work for 
students of south-east Asia.’ 
THE ECONOMIST 


Third edition 42s net 


operates.” THE ECONOMIST 


THE STRUCTURE 
OF AMERICAN 
FEDERALISM 

M. J. . VILE 


Dr Vile discusses such topics 
as American federalism today; 
the fundamentals of American 
federalism; judicial review and 
politics; the constitutional 
basis and political boundaries 
of American federalism; 
administrative and economic 
problems of American 
federalism; and the difficulties 
involved in trying to co-ordinate 
various levels and branches of 
government in the federal 
system. 

‘,..a notable contribution to 
an understanding of how 
American government actually 


25s net 


UNITED STATES 
FISCAL POLICY 
1945-1959 


ITS CONTRIBUTION TO 
ECONOMIC STABILITY 


A. E. HOLMANS 


A study of the economic politics 
of the United States as well 

as a study in applied economics, 
The method is chronological, 
analysing the changing economic 
situation and the fiscal measures 
taken in response. 40s net 


THE ECONOMY OF 
BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


A CASE STUDY OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN A 
DUALISTIC SOCIETY 


WILLIAM J. BARBER 


This study deals with the 
economic system which has 
emerged in Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, There are two forms 
of economic activity—the 
conventional Westernized 

money economy, and the quite 
different type of economic 
organization based on agriculture 
with the farmily as the unit of 
production. 35s net 


JAPAN SUBDUED 


THE ATOMIC BOMB AND 
THE END OF THE WAR 
IN THE PACIFIC 


HERBERT FEIS 


The author examines all available 
docurnents relevant to the events 
following the collapse of Hitler’s 
armies in the spring of 1945. 
He reconstructs the events 
leading to the decision to drop 
the Bomb on Japan, and in 
particular he recounts the events 
following the blast at Hiroshima 
which led to Japan’s surrender. 
25s net 
(Princeton University Press) 
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THE KENYATTA 
ELECTION 


KENYA 1960-1961 
GEORGE BENNETT 


and 


CARL G. ROSBERG 


*..have analysed fully and 
clearly the election in Kenya, 
its prelude and its aftermath. 
More important, they show it 
in its true perspective as the 
crucial event in Kenya’s 
contemporary history.... Their 
description of the split within 


Kanu at the time of the election 


..-helps to explain why Kanu 

has not emerged as the party 

to lead Kenya to democratic 

independence.” THE TIMES 

Illustrated 30s net; paper covers 
16s net 


THE EMERGING 
STATES 

OF FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 

VIRGINIA THOMPSON 


and 
RICHARD ADLOFF 


The first English book dealing 
with the vast area of French 
Equatorial Africa, the emphasis 
being primarily on the current 
problems and recent history of - 
the four new states, Gabon, 
Tchad, Central Africa, and the 
Congo. Illustrated 48s net 
(Stanford University Press) 
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7s 6d net 


Multi-Racia! South Africa 
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6s net 


Latin America 
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REDRESSED 


J. HALCRO FERGUSON 
With a Foreword by 
PHILIP MASON 


Tragedy in Algeria 
GERARD MANSELL 
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6s net 
The Belgian Congo 
RUTH SLADE © 
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process rapidly and efficiently immense 
and ever-increasing quantities of data. 
This handbook reviews the development 
of automatic data-processing systems and 
outlines the achievements of those who 
have contributed to it. 
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From the Government Bookshops in London, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol 
and Belfast, or through any bookseller 
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| vented him from writing—and, it might be 





added, with the work Bloch was planning on 
the great silent revolution in the European 
landscape between 1050 and 1250. 


At first sight this is not an easy book for 
the English reader. The plan is difficult to 
grasp at first—it has nothing of the schem- 
atic rigidity of Ganshof’s “ Feudalism.” 
There are no precise date limits: the author 
ranges freely between 800 and 1200 but 
concentrates mainly on the years 900-1100. 
It is only near the end of the book that he 
defines the sense in which he is using the 
much abused term “ feudalism.” 

This is, however, significant: it is only 
after meticulously building up his picture 
of the mental climate of the period, of the 
changes in economic and class structure, of 
the fragmentation of authority and yet the 
survival within this society of the older 
forms of association—the family and the 
state—that he reveals the framework of the 
whole. Throughout the approach is 
dynamic: it is the picture of a changing 
society which should kill once and for all 
in anyone’s mind the idea of feudal Europe 
as a stagnant period, 


Coming back to this book one is struck 
by the sheer technical skill displayed. Every 
page contains generalisations to provoke 
thought, from the deceptively simple “‘ the 
knight found in war yet another attraction: 
it offered a remedy for boredom” to the 
bold: “the fief . . . was—let us make no 
mistake about this—basically an economic 
concept.” (One could wish most historians 
writing today would be prepared to be so 
courageously positive.) Then there is 
Bloch’s honesty in admitting technical diffi- 
culties in handling sources and taking the 
reader into his confidence. Especially there 
is his use of little known detailed facts to 
illuminate the argument and stimulate the 
reader’s imagination: the lofty remark of a 
German lord in a law-suit “any pen will 
do to recount anything whatsoever ”’; or the 
gloriously sick-type picture of home life 
conjured up by the thirty-one co-parceners 
who jointly owned and occupied the castle 
Gevaudan in 1251. 

It is no criticism of Mr Manyon’s pains- 
taking and accurate translation to say that 
those who can will continue to use the 
French version. For Marc Bloch was not 
only an outstanding scholar, he was also a 
master of French prose. Probably only Sir 
Maurice Powicke could do justice to the 
quality of Bloch’s style. Mr Manyon’s 
decision to confine revision to a useful sup- 
plementary bibliography must also be 
approved ; any other course would have 
marred what is above all a superb work of 
historical literature. 

In a posthumous, unfinished essay Bloch 
wrote: “it is men that history seeks to 
grasp. Failing that it will be but an exer- 
cise in erudition.” When the German 
occupying forces murdered Marc Bloch in 
1944 they did not just kill the greatest 
historical writer since Ranke: there died 
also a great humanist scholar. This book 
is the perfect embodiment of Bloch’s 
methods and of his ideals. 
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What is a Radical? 


English Radicalism : The End? 
By S. Maccoby. 
Allen & Unwin. 640 pages. 70s.’ 


Ca political commentators need to 
study the radicals who are often noisily 
prominent in the history of Great Britain ; 
for collecting their beliefs and careers may 
illuminate the interesting question of what 
a radical is. Can he any longer fairly be 
called, like Lilburne, a Leveller ? Does 
he like John Wilkes believe in free love, or 
like Charles Fox in free speech, or like John 
Bright in free trade, or like Bernard Shaw 
in free intellect, or like George Lansbury 
in universal peace ? How have his opinions 
been affected by the industrial and nuclear 
revolutions ? Is “ radical socialist ” as much 
a contradiction in terms as “tory demo- 
crat”; or does it signify a genuine political 
reality? Can there be radical communists? 

British history in the twenty-five years or 
so after the Liberal triumph in the general 
election of 1906 is of particular interest on 
this subject. In these years two great radical 
aims were achieved at last: universal suf- 
frage was enacted, for men in 1918 and for 
women ten years later, and the hereditary 
House of Lords had its legislative wings 
decisively clipped. For the first time, an 
advanced radical was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and able to cram some radical 
legislation through the Treasury machine. 
For the first time for centuries England 
was engaged in total war, with all the oppor- 
tunities that brings for radical re-appraisals 
and reforms. During that war, the radical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer became Prime 
Minister, with greater powers than even that 
office had ever commanded before, and 
chose as his closest assistant the most 
radical and incisive character among the 
Tory peers. After the war, for the first time 
the cabinet was formed from a party dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the country’s 
entire social and economic system was ill- 
founded and in need: of drastic revision. 
Again, for the first time a fully organised 
trade union movement engaged in_ the 
pitched industrial battle of a national general 
strike. 

The last, or apparently the last, of Dr 
Maccoby’s books on English radicalism looks 
at just this period ; it sheds “no light, but 
rather darkness visible” on the questions 
just outlined, and has little important and 
nothing new to say on any of the radical 
triumphs and disasters of these years. 
Fourteen pages of “select bibliography” 
and a mass of footnotes suggest that this 
is a work of scholarship. But many of the 
notes are of negligible value—Whitaker’s 
Almanack is not much of a source for the 
events of the Russian revolution—and the 
book list omits several studies of importance 
to the theme. 

Two pages are devoted to the general 
strike, and the author seems to think 
radicalism may now be dead. He might try 
a visit to a CND meeting, where he will 
hear the heirs of Wilkes and Bright, Lans- 
bury and Bevan, still in full voice. 
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The Union’s Economy 
South Africa 

By Monica M. Cole. 

Methuen. 726 pages. 84s. 


T= is a sober and unemotional survey 
of a complex and troubled country. 
After a proper and adequate introduction 
to the physical background of South African 
geography, the major portion of this massive 
book is devoted to the economy, and the 
closing section to regional description. Here 
set Out in great detail we have the new 
economic pattern of South Africa, where the 
last twenty years have seen the parallel 
emergence of a new industrial structure and 
an explosive proletariat of urbanised 
Africans. The detail and length of treat- 
ment may even be excessive. At around 
700 pages the point is surely approached 
beyond which a single writer cannot hope to 
put a personal stamp of unity and synthesis 
on a mass of rather disparate material. If 
a book is to be encyclopaedic, perhaps one 
might as well accept the fact and have the 
various sections written by individual 
specialists. 

However, compiled as this book clearly 
is with a most obvious regard for compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy, it is a most useful 
source of basic information on the South 
African economy. There is one huge and, 
no doubt, deliberate gap. In South Africa, 
the race situation dominates everything. It 
would be wrong to say that Dr Cole exactly 
ignores the racial situation ; she most faith- 
fully deals with the interactions between the 
racial divisions and the developments in land 
policy, industry and towns. But, perhaps in- 
evitably in a book that will be used by 
people of all opinions as a quarry for facts, 
she avoids any distinct treatment of the 
racial problems as such. The word ‘ race’ 
does not even appear in the index, while the 
Tomlinson Report ranks one sentence only. 
For an understanding of South Africa, Dr 
Cole’s book is an essential point of depar- 
iure, but of departure only. 


The Unlikely Rebellion 


Rebels in Paradise: Indonesia’s Civil 
War 


By James Mossman. 
Cape. 257 pages. 18s. 


O insurrection in recent times has been 
launched with such inconsequential 
optimism as this one. A small group of 
army colonels and politicians met in a 
Sumatran town in February, 1958, and pro- 
claimed a revolutionary government of 
Indonesia. One of them was Dr Sjafrud- 
din, who until then had been Governor of 
the Bank of Indonesia. He had brought with 
him his numerous family and several suit- 
cases full of banknotes from the vaults of 
the bank. He was proclaimed premier of 
the revolutionary government. 
Those of the military rebels who had con- 
sidered the possibility of retaliatory action 
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by President Sukarno airily assumed that 
the invaders would be repulsed. In the 
event, when Sukarno sent his men, by sea 
and air, the operation was efficient and suc- 
cessful. The rebels offered no resistance 
and those who were not captured melted 
into jungle or mountain. In Celebes, in 
contrast, resistance was fierce, but there, 
too, the rebels lost their set battles and took 
to the bush, where they waged guerrilla war- 
fare. 


No attempt had been made to gain the | 


support of the population in Java, the key 
to power in the Indonesian islands, where 
President Sukarno, a magentic orator, easily 
retained his hold on the people. The 
initial failure of the rebellion was therefore 
not surprising. There followed a more 
protracted attempt to bring President 
Sukarno down by economic pressure. Dr 
Sumitro, Indonesia’s best, and best-known, 
economist, took charge of the rebels’ 
finances. Even before the proclamation of 
a revolutionary government, there had been 
smuggling on a large scale from Sumatra 
and Celebes into Singapore and other likely 
outlets. In some measure, this smuggling 
was an assertion of regional autonomy. Dr 
Sumitro, as the rebels’ minister of com- 
merce, organised this smuggling in the ser- 
vice of the revolutionary government. 

In the early days, the American Central 
Intelligence Agency, impressed by the anti- 
communist professions of the rebels, had 
sent—or at least, facilitated the delivery of 
—aircraft and other military supplies. 
Failure, however, begat failure, and the 
assistance soon stopped. Driven desperate, 
the rebels formed an alliance with the 
terrorists of the fanatical Darul Islam move- 
ment, whose aim—the creation of an 
Islamic theocratic state—was offensive to 
most of these westernised and well-inten- 
tioned men. This summer, the rebel 
leaders, civil and military, started coming 
out of the jungle and surrendering, just in 
time for the publishers to distribute an 
epilogue of two paragraphs for insertion 
in the book. 

James Mossman, who covered this un- 
likely civil war from both sides, has written 
a lively and informative account of it. He 
makes no pretence of scholarship, and in- 
deed quotes only one source (a good one) 
throughout his book ; but his standard of 
accuracy is high, and he is fair to both 
sides. This is important, for the rebels, 
though their actions were ill conceived, 
had genuine grievances. The spelling of 
Indonesian names has been westernised, on 
the whole sensibly, though with some incon- 
sistencies. 


OTHER BOOKS 


STATISTICAL MEASURES OF CorPORATE BOND > 


FINANCING SINCE 1900. By W. B. Hickman 
with E. T. Simpson. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 612 pages. 
72s. 


PoLiTics AND VISION. By Sheldon S. Wolin. 
Allen & Unwin. 539 pages. 36s. 


A survey of political philosophy from the 
Greeks to the “ organisation man.” 
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Too Many Hamlets 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ARIS has provided spring weather in December for this week’s 
P diplomatic festival, one of the occasions when it can claim to 

be the diplomatic capital of the western world. The foreign 
ministers of the three principal western powers, joined by Herr 
Schroder, their new German colleague, started work on Monday. 
Two days later the discussions were enlarged to take in the repre- 
sentatives of the other eleven members of Nato’s ministerial council. 
During that time, elsewhere in Paris, the Western European Union 
was holding its assembly. And the foreign ministers of the common 
market countries chose the end of the week to elaborate their plans 
for political union. But the German question dominated all the 
others. 

Berlin iiber Alles was the main tune of this December festival. 
It was certainly not performed harmoniously. A judgment on the 
whole performance, however, must depend on what one believes 
the purpose of the Paris meeting to have been. Was it designed 
to elaborate—on the basis of previous work by the experts—a con- 
crete platform for negotiations with the Russians in the near 
future ? Was its purpose to obtain General de Gaulle’s blessing 
for further probing in Moscow ? Or was it all merely staged to 
preserve a semblance of allied unity, while the real decisions are 
taken in a smaller circle—at Bermuda, or in Washington itself— 
on the basis of the ambassadors’ reports from Moscow ? 

In recent years western meetings in Paris have been described 
as attempts to see whether the allies could keep in step with 
General de Gaulle. Yet this image of fourteen eager negotiators 
foiled by a solitary stubborn Frenchman is much too simple. The 
German Chancellor’s visit to Paris, on December 9th, with the 
object of persuading the general that he ought to appear in the 
east-west conference room, was a proper prelude to this week’s 
exchanges. Dr Adenauer has never been suspected of particular 
fondness for talks with the Russians. The ambivalent attitude of 
the two continental partners illustrates the complexity of the 
problem. 

Dr Adenauer knows where the real power lies within the alliance 
and, while trying to influence the policy of Washington, he has 
never questioned American leadership. General de Gaulle’s vision 
of grandeur allows for no other leadership than his own ; France, 
moreover, is less directly dependent on the United States than 
Germany is, and it can, therefore, obstruct more openly. The 
French distaste for negotiations with the Russians is, officially, 
justified by the fear that the inevitable concessions would cause 
disillusion in Germany and prepare the way for a German shift 
towards the Soviet orbit. A less charitable view is that the crisis 
suits the French President. It enables him to exhort his reluctant 
officers to address themselves to other duties than the Algerian war. 
It renders Germany more co-operative than Germany might other- 
wise be. But once the problem is shifted from procedure to sub- 
stance, it is Germany that has more to fear in the actual negotiation. 
Dr Adenauer came to Paris last Saturday to persuade General 
de Gaulle of the truth of the French saying that the absent are 
always wrong, and to plead with him to attend an east-west 
conference, if only so that he could veto any deal distasteful to Bonn. 

The argument apparently carried weight. But to judge by 
the further course of events, it proved insufficient to alter the 
French position. The ministerial meetings were shrouded in 





Thinking too precisely: Lord Home, Mr Rusk, Dr: Schréder, M. de 
Murville. 


secrecy, but the differences in the moods of the various delegations 
could be easily perceived. The French press greeted Mr Khrush- 
chev’s speech before the World Federation of Trade Unions, Mr 
Menshikov’s press. conference in Washington and the Soviet 
demand for General Heusinger’s extradition as heaven-sent proofs 
of the impossibility of negotiating with the Russians, proofs striking 
enough to open even Anglo-Saxon eyes. By Americans, these 
events were greeted much less dramatically as manceuvres quite 
consistent with the present state of play when each side is jockey- 
ing for position. Naturally, it would have been preferable if the 
Russians simply accepted the western terms. There would then 
be no need for negotiation, since there would be no crisis over 
Berlin. 

As if to emphasise French bad humour, on Tuesday M. Debré 
seized the opportunity of an oral question in the Senate to deliver 
an indictment of allied hesitation and incomprehension. He justified 
the need for an independent French deterrent, citing American 
conduct in the Suez crisis and in the Congo and contrasting, in 
general, French determination with allied softness. In the evening 
of the same day the four foreign ministers had to hold an extra 
session in order to produce fairly innocuous directives authorising 
“ further exploratory talks.” The French immediately claimed that 
there was nothing new in the mandate that allows the American 
ambassador in Moscow, helped by his British colleague, to go on 
probing Soviet intentions. In any case, the French would keep 
out of it. The British argued that the talks would now become 
more substantial ; it all depends on what “ substantial” means. 
And should the “explorers” succeed in finding a basis for 
negotiation, this week’s unanswered question—whether France 
would join the conference—will be revived with a vengeance. The 
issue is the more disquieting since, once again, the four foreign 
ministers have apparently spent most of their time discussing 
whether to negotiate, not what is negotiable. 

Having produced what looked like a compromise, the four 
ministers handed the matter over to the Nato council. Not that 
anybody expected that the additional pressure by, say, the Cana- 
dians or the Belgians would alter the French position. But in 


the Nato building, where military matters are often discussed, 


inter-allied controversy could be reduced to more real proportions. 
True, military questions were, on this occasion, pushed into the 
background by the Berlin debate. The problem of Nato’s nuclear 
strike force (which many prefer to define as the question of how 
to turn Germany into a nuclear power) is not yet ripe. Experts 
are still arguing about the respective merits of a force based on 


land or on sea, and the time for decision will not come before 


the spring. But in a place where it is the custom to talk in nuclear 
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terms, it is easier to grasp that the most unyielding members are 
not necessarily, or not yet, those whose finger is on the important 
trigger. In the Soviet block the fiery Albanians have accused the 
Russians of cowardice and a weak deference to Western power. 
Each block, mutatis mutandis, has its own Albanians, whose 
intransigence is not quite matched by their might. 

This week’s meetings have not been all about Berlin. The Congo 
cast its shadow from the very start. The first, and probably crucial, 
meeting of the three foreign ministers, without their German 
colleague, was mainly devoted to Katanga. Then as London began 
its hesitation waltz and the lines got busy between Paris and the 
White House, rumours gained ground that the open Franco-Belgian 
hostility towards UN intervention, coupled with the British dislike 
of it, had proved stronger than the American backing. There was 
some rejoicing in many French quarters at the prospect of a new 
rebuff for that Machin, the “ so-called”? United Nations. But 
there were also more serious comments that foreshadowed the 
bankruptcy of the international organisation and deplored the new 
vistas opened up for Soviet influence in Africa. 

“It would not be the first time °—was Le Monde’s melancholy 
conclusion—“ that big business has worked in favour of com- 
munism.” It is at moments like this that the question is being 
asked .whether western policy is doomed to be always reduced to 
its lowest common denominator. It is usually coupled with the 
warning that a Holy Alliance has less chance of lasting in the 
changing world of the twentieth century than it had in the past. 
So far, even when odd man out, General de Gaulle has shown 
great skill in reducing his allies to his own chosen pace. In 1959 
he went on asking for proofs of Russian goodwill for so long that 
when he was finally convinced, the whole summit collapsed together 
with the U-2 plane. Mr Macmillan’s meeting with Mr Kennedy 
at Bermuda next week might show whether Washington is still 
resigned to advancing at the gaullist pace, even if it involves the 
risk of Mr Khrushchev changing his mind by choice or under 
pressure. Until recently, suggestions that Mr Khrushchev was 
being accused of procrastination about Berlin by his communist 
critics had to be based largely on guesswork. Now the Albanians 
have publicly confirmed that the guess was right. Judgment on 
this diplomatic week in Paris must be suspended until it is clear 
what conclusions Washington has drawn from it. But Mr Khrush- 
chev’s willingness to postpone the Berlin crisis may vanish over- 
night, like the spring weather in Paris in December. 


Threat to Diem 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SAIGON 


‘ITHOUT doubt, the threat to the Diem government con- 
Ve tinues to deepen and darken as the communist guerrillas and 
regular North Vietnam army units, still firmly holding the initia- 
tive, pass confidently down the central highlands and fan out to 
the coast. On war maps, shaded areas of guerrilla “ influence ” 
indicate more than twenty zones of anti-Diem “liberation.” One 
says “anti-Diem” because only a proportion of the inhabitants 
of these so-called “ militarily insecure” areas are pro-communist 
ideologically ; most, indifferent to either side, wish merely to avoid 
having their throats cut. 

Approximately a thousand are killed on both sides in an average 
of 250 skirmishes or clashes every month. A large and swelling 
penetration bulge in the wild jungles of Kontum, halfway between 
Saigon and the artificial northern frontier, with unhindered access 
to Laos, could well become the territorial area for an “‘ independent 
state” inside South Vietnam. Conservative American estimates 
agree that the build-up of the phantom invasion has doubled since 
the Laotian cease-fire. Significantly, the spearhead of com- 
munist aggression has shifted from the southern delta area to the 
north. 

In Saigon, the pavement cafés in the tree-lined streets buzz with 
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‘ments of the Diem family. 
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defeatist talk and gossip about the latest speculations and invest. 
However scurrilous and exaggerated 
this gossip, it is perhaps injudicious of His Grace the Archbishop, 
who is one of the president’s brothers, to persist so doggedly in 
investments in Saigon real estate on behalf of his diocese. The 
once popular Saigon trek to the fashionable beaches at Cap St 
Jacques has trickled away because of the hazards of the journey. 
Seaside villas are deserted. The parents of children in the exclu- 
sive convent at the sacrosanct resort of Dalat are receiving kidnap 
warnings. 

No one knows how much pressure has been exerted by the 
Americans on the president to secure army, administrative and 
economic reforms as the price of increased American aid. The 
curious recent spurts of anti-American propaganda in Saigon’s 
controlled press probably reflected angry quirks of resentment 
against this pressure 
by the president's 


most powerful 
brother, Ngo Dinh 
Nhu. Nor is there 


any hard evidence 
that the Americans 
have pressed, even 
delicately, for the 
removal of any of 
President Die m’s 
ubiquitous and un- 
popular relatives. 
Certainly this would 
seem, in any event, 
to be a futile and 
doomed aspiration 
at the moment. The 
visiting reporter 
must testify also 
that, in the face of 
the general deterioration, some objective diplomats in Saigon, who 
were hot for parliamentary reform and a democratic opposition a 
year ago, now argue that these changes should take a lower priority 
than more energetic military action and more active aid and comfort 
for the villages. 


The nearer the loyalist troops are to the guerrillas and the busier 
they are in flushing them out, the higher morale tends to be. But 
there still seems to be a wasteful and useless concentration on 
digging-in, and on consolidating howitzer emplacements on mount- 
tain peaks, around which-the guerrillas now gratefully slip. The 
evacuation of vulnerable villagers—especially the primitive, G- 
string dressed montagnards—to safer settlement areas is being 
speeded up, and belatedly tough groups of American-trained 
Rangers are being sent into the jungle to live off the country and 
meet the enemy on level terms. But the operational period : 
these aggressive patrols in still limited to less than one ec 
should be increased to a month or more. 

The American military advisers are bracing snenaaeity for the 
pending delivery of the vital rice harvest. Normally the rice 
deliveries from the delta area in the south are spread’ evenly over 
the March-September period ; the current harvest, it has been 
ordered, must be rushed to Saigon by the end of March. On all 
the evidence, the Viet Cong (communist). forces are preparing to 
harass and sabotage this emergency harvest movement and to take 
full advantage of the transfer of the thinly-spread troops from 
villages to convoy duty. 

The basic tasks in South Vietnam, as they were in Malaya, are 
to protect the people and to convince them that their interests 
and welfare lie with the anti-communist forces. The second task, of 
course, is economic and political, rather than military. The con- 
viction is still receding in South Vietnam. 
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Commonwealth Approaches 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


HAT was planned as a two-day meeting last weekend between 

Mr Heath and the ministers of the Six finished, in fact, 
at the end of the first day. Within that time the ministers man- 
aged to find mutually acceptable solutions to the difficulties of 
principle their deputies had encountered, and so were able to 
instruct the latter, and the working parties, to continue the mar- 
shalling of facts on certain agreed new lines: by common consent, 
the inevitable protracted ministerial debate is not to begin until 
the total statistical picture has been clarified and made more 
complete. 

One difficulty had been that in the meetings of deputies the 
British delegation had felt unable to authorise a study of the effects 
on Commonwealth imports of a gradual British adoption of the 
common external tariff: on Friday Mr Heath announced that he 
had no objection to a hypothetical study of this subject, provided 
it was understood to be purely exploratory and not to imply any 
pre-judgment of the outcome of negotiations between the ministers. 

The second difficulty had arisen because Britain wished to 
study Commonwealth problems on a regional basis, trying out the 
possibility of association with the common market before discussing 
individual products, while the Six had wished to do exactly the 
reverse. In fact, both approaches in some degree involve each 
other, as both negotiating teams had found, and there was general 
relief among them, at the deputies’ meeting earlier in the week, 
when M. Jean Francois Deniau, leader of the commission dele- 
gation, suggested a middle way. 

His proposal was discussed and approved both by the Six and 
by the British delegation, and was put up to the ministers on 
December 8th. It would divide Commonwealth problems into four 
categories, classified according to the principal export products of 
the countries concerned: 1. Those countries whose exports might 
be harmed by the application of the common external tariff. 
2. Those producing goods similar to the exports of the states 
(mainly African) at present associated with the community. 
3. Those (like Australia and New Zealand) whose exports will be 
affected by the community’s common agricultural policy. 4. Those 
that do not fall into any of the previous categories—for example, 
those whose economies depend on their being free ports, or transit 
areas, or military bases, 


HE shortcomings of this kind of classification were acknow- 

ledged by all, including the commission’s speaker, when the 
proposal was set before the ministers. It was recognised, for in- 
stance, that the categories might need to be re-defined or increased 
in number as work proceeds: that they would not indicate the fact 
that some products might be more essential to an area than their 
modest output might imply. Countries depending on entrepot trade 
might find such dependence insufficiently brought out; nor could 
possibilities of expansion be reflected in figures of existing trade. 
By concentrating purely on trade figures as it does, this method 
leaves out of account all political or other non-economic factors, and 
tends to emphasise problems rather than possible advantages either 
to the Six or to the Commonwealth. 

Despite its recognised limitations, the Deniau proposal was 
agreed on all sides to represent a useful synthesis of the “ by 
country” and “by product” approaches. It should enable 
ministers to see some shape in the mass of statistics that is diligently 
being accumulated, and which might otherwise begin to seem 
dauntingly impenetrable (it is easier to find one’s way about in 
a timber-yard than in a forest, even if the log-piles overlap, one 
Minister remarked). So at the end of the day the working parties 
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were sent back to their statistics. The ministers’ deputies are to 
meet again on December 19th and 2oth as well as on January 9th 
and 1oth, when they will draw up a report for the next ministerial 
meeting, tentatively arranged for January 18th. 

On the morning after the meeting Mr Heath saw representatives 
of the European Free Trade Association and later completed his 
visit by a long session with Commonwealth diplomats in Brussels— 
a meeting that, in spite of a press report to the'contrary, they 
themselves later described as harmonious and satisfactory. 


CONGO COMPLEXITIES 


Report from an Uncountry 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LEOPOLDVILLE 
HE events around Elizabethville seem less dramatic here than 
‘Pan did a week ago in Europe. The Katanga question has 
provoked a minor student demonstration against Mr Macmillan, 


General de Gaulle and Dr Salazar (the Congolese government is _ 


paying for the British broken windows, windscreens and slashed 
tyres). But Mr Tshombe, in the eyes of Mr Adoula and Generali 
Mobutu, is really no more of a “ secessionist ” than Mr Gizenga. 
Everyone knows that the Republic of the Congo, far from being 
unifiable in any current constitutional sense, can develop harmoni- 
ously only if it is first subdivided into twelve or fourteen compart- 
ments, instead of the present ex-Belgian six—already there are two 
de facto Katangas, two Kasais and a serious split in the Equatorial 
province. The intelligible African fact is that King Leopold II's 
former estate is the scene of an experiment in, usually gentle, 
anarchy which would have delighted Bakunin. Africa will “ jell” 
in its own good time. Just now it is liquid. 

The Congo has now definitely replaced Ethiopia as the world’s 
leading surrealist country. It is the place where the American 
ambassador found an alligator in his garage, where two more 
(alligators, not ambassadors) swam into the Congo-flooded generat- 
ing plant at Stanleyville, where yet a fourth is believed to have 
eaten the west German ambassador in November (he was wading 
near the bank with a tow-rope ; nothing of him was seen again 
but his panama hat). It is the country with no budget, which has 
lost between 50 and 75 per cent of its exports but has had only 
a 30 per cent inflation. It is the territory where So per cent of 
government expenditure is on the large salaries of civil and military 
officials, and where the Leopoldville working class, or rather the 
60 per cent of it that still has employment, is earning what it did 
when the Congo was Africa’s richest colony. 

The essence of this low-tension equatorial anarchy is the mutual 
toleration of most of the politicians. The two odd men out have 
been the late Mr Lumumba, and to a lesser degree Mr Gizenga. 
The first wished to galvanise the jeunesse and use it to smash the 
Congolese notables, General Mobutu, who looks like nothing so 
much as an African Hamlet, broke Mr Lumumba, and the jeunesse 
of Leo has never recovered from the hammering it received from 
General Mobutu’s troops. Mr Gizenga, now titular vice-premier, 
is by no means done with. His is an evasive genius and he is 
patient enough to await his moment. His power is the more remark- 
able because as an orator he is negligible. His speech of November 
25th on Stanleyville radio was, perhaps, a landmark: in it he 
denounced prime minister Adoula and all his works, invoked the 
ghost of Lumumba, and called on ali Congolese soldiers to follow 
him in an attack against Mr Tshombe. Mr Gizenga’s main grudge 
is that Mr Adoula has not given the ministry of defence to a 
Lumumbist. In revenge, Mr Gizenga’s General Lundula has 
withdrawn his agreement to serve under Mobutu. Mr Gizenga also 
demanded a new constitution, a new capital, and the removal of 
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the UN from the Congo. 
his colours yet. 


Most European analysts here, who have “thought themselves 
in” after a year’s practice, agree that Mr Tshombe’s Katanga 
needs to be, in some sense, reduced. This is symbolically neces- 
sary even if it is objectively impossible, for the loss of Katanga 
has become an alibi for the Leopoldville establishment. So long 
as Mr Tshombe insists on his present type of sé¢paratism, Leopold- 
ville will maintain that no constructive effort in any other sphere 
is worth while. This does not mean, of course, that Leopoldville 
is squarely behind the UN. The UN is a convenience which may, 
or may not, sire 4 favourable turn to Congolese events. Some- 
how it may. bring back the lost revenues of Katanga. At the same 
time the UN is criticised harshly. Mr Justin Bomboko, the foreign 
minister, has signed an agreement ‘with U Thant whereby all UN 
personnel receive diplomatic status ; “ 18,000 diplomats more ! ” 
is the headline of this week’s Présence Congolaise. 


The trouble is that ‘the Congo Republic is being administered, 
if that is the word, by three distinct semi-entities: the Central 
Government (situated on the territory’s extreme north-western tip), 
the United Nations, which is a kind of roving interference-machine, 
' and the Belgian auxiliaries. The latter, who when they are paid 
at all receive about a quarter of the UN remuneration, have never 
recovered from the abrupt independence scuttle. Now the 
Belgians lack the necessary moral impact on the Congolese, which 
would enable them to mould events. An exception is the railway, 
for which some 300 new Belgians have been recruited in 
Brussels by Mr Tamba, the Congolese director, against the advice 
of the UN. The other exception is, of course, Lovanium university. 
It is now widely argued that the time has come when the Belgian 
administrators can take their place in the UN civilian services. 


The Congo seems to hold lessons for Kenya and other places in 
Africa where disorders will certainly happen. One lesson is not 
to become involved in military operations in pursuit of juridical 
unity on behalf of an African government. This sort of action can 
hardly have lasting results, for it remains for public opinion an 
alien manoeuvre. Secondly, it violates African feelings of propriety 
which presumably require African antagonists to face each other 
unattended by outside umpires. If there were cruel tyrants to be 
crushed, the matter might be otherwise. But neither Tshombe nor 
Gizenga seem to be such. The real tyrant in the Congo is the 
armed undisciplined soldier. who has nothing to do with politics. 


Nobody is known to have rushed to 


Digesting Mr Tshombe 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


y Wednesday Leopoldville knew that the UN had captured the 

highest building in Elisabethville ; an Ethiopian battalion had 
been flown in; and Ghanaian and Tunisian troops were on their 
way. This suggests that within the next week Mr Tshombe will be 
forced to negotiate. The United Nations says that the command 
of the Katangan gendarmerie has passed out of Mr Tshombe’s 
political control and into the hands of the mercenaries. This 
seems unlikely. It is much more likely, now that the UN has 
defended its position in Katanga, that there will be direct negotia- 
tion between Mr Tshombe and the central government. Mr Justin 
Bomboko, the Congolese foreign minister, left Brussels on Monday 
after saying that his government was, as always, ready to talk to 
Mr Tshombe. 


Angry remarks have been made here about Mr Tshombe’s 
character and associations, but one has the impression that ever 
since the conference at Coquilhatville the moderates now to be 
found in Mr Adoula’s coalition government have not wanted to 
destroy Mr Tshombe as a political figure. This would be normal 


in Africa, where politicians do not take their mutual detestations 
as seriously as elsewhere. Mr Lumumba’s downfall was the result 
of his dictatorial spirit. Neither the central government nor the 
main newspaper, Le Courier d’Afrique, has been violent about 
Katanga during the past week. Mr Adoula has been silent, apart 
from the formal communiqué he has issued jointly. with the UN 
explaining that their common objective is the removal of foreign 
mercenaries. 


Street scene in Elisabethville 


Mr Gizenga in Stanleyville has made all the running. The town 


. has been without light or electricity, because the Congo river has 


been in flood. Mr Gizenga has conferred by candlelight with his 
Jugoslav adviser, Mr Pavlovic. Mr Gizenga represents the 
Congolese revolutionaries. He knows that if Mr Adoula can win 
credit for getting Katanga back, he himself will lose face. 

The Leopoldville ministers, especially Mr Gbenye, the minister 
of the interior, are shrewd enough to realise that they cannot dis- 
lodge Mr Tshombe. They are not certain that the UN can, either. 
They hope it can, but they are not anxious to be too closely asso- 
ciated with the UN’s military campaign. This is seen by the Congo- 
lese as an engagement between two groups of non-African 
mercenaries. 

The whole concept of the unity of the Congo raises but a faint 
cheer among regional politicians. It is still a matter of discussion 
in the Leopoldville press. One recent headline in a weekly news- 
paper was “ Confederation does not mean Secession.” The slogsn 
seems to be, “ Back to Tananarive,” where a confederation was 
agreed with Mr Tshombe. If only Mr Tshombe can be quickly 
brought in, it is argued, the loi fondamentale can be changed, a 
new constitution introduced, and the provincial boundaries re- 
drawn. The six Belgian boundaries correspond to no ethnic or 
other communities in an Africanised Congo. 

Both Mr Adoula and Dr Linner fear that the economy will 
collapse before unity is restored. It was set on the downward 
slope by the 480 per cent increase in soldiers’ pay, and the 380 per 
cent, 115 per cent and 93 per cent increases secured by members 
of parliament, state workers and civil servants respectively. Now 
workers in private industry are belatedly joining in the scramble. 
The loss of Katanga meant the loss of half the Congo’s foreign 
exchange earnings. The economies of Mr Gizenga’s Orientale 
province and of Kivu province have virtually seceded from the 
rest of the economy. The Orientale administration has been debit- 
ing the central treasury (as it has the right to do) with all of its 
astronomical public expenditure. On the other hand, it has not 
credited it with the province’s tax receipts. Now Stanleyville has 
run out of bank notes, with the result that Mr Gizenga’s army is 
displeased. 

Only Katanga and the Leopoldville province have maintained 
production at something like the pre-independence level. The 
important plantations, notably the producers of palm oil, are run- 
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What do you think of 


Hepworths 
advertising? 


Hepworths Hand Cut Tailoring we mean. You must have seen it. It must have 
made some kind of impact on you, even if you have never regarded yourself as a 
potential customer. 

Do you think we might do a similar job for you? Do you feel—as we do—that 
advertising is still an exciting mixture of flair and experience—with science helping 
but never dictating? As Managing Director of your company, do you still think 
of yourself as a salesman? Would you like to meet an advertising agency that 
thinks of itself that way? 

We believe that just around the corner there is an advertiser who would like to 
meet us. He is probably spending—or is ready to spend—between £50,000 and 
£200,000 a year. He will have to answer a lot of questions—some of them may 
surprise him. He will want to deal with us personally on major issues. He will 
have to like us—-all 35 of us—-for we work more like a family than a firm. 

Think about it. This may be you. In 5 year’s time your product may be 
wearing a Hepworth suit—so to speak. It’s worth taking a step further anyway. 
It’s worth a ’phone call. 


UNITED KINGDOM ADVERTISING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


25 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE: LONDON: Wi 


Telephone: GERrard 6881 
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ning at a loss, because of the departure of the managements, the 
loss of labourers and intimidation by the local army. There can 
be no central control of the economy, even assuming that non- 
Congolese administrators can be found, until the Katanga question 
is decided ; nor can there be any question of foreign aid except 
in the form of direct budgetary subventions or gifts. 


The Congolese are much more literate than, say, the Tan- 
ganyikans and they have received much more technical training. 
What is lacking is aay conception of the state, or of the objects 
of politics. At present this administrative void shows no sign of 
being filled. In a sense the Republic of the Congo, having been a 
kind of Belgian alter-ego, is strongly connected to Europe. The 
simultaneous departure of the government and the administration, 
an event unique in Africa outside Guinea, has made it look like 
a European country evacuated by the bourgeoisie under threat 
of fire, sword or pestilence. It will be some time before the Belgians 
—40 per cent of the pre-independence population—who remained 
or have returned find their place in the new Congo. ‘The govern- 
ment is half-anxious to re-engage Belgians, but politically it is too 
soon to take many. It seems that the United States, which has 
not only paid for nearly all of the UN operation, but also kept 
the economy afloat, will have to carry the Congo for some time. 
President Kennedy’s Congo policy has been consistently distin- 
guished by its unobtrusive efficacy. Britain’s can hardly have 
appeared as anything but petty interference. 


Seen from Brussels 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 


PENING almost any Belgian newspaper these days, one gets 
O a first impression that the whole country is one big Katanga 
lobby. Condemnation of the present United Nations action is 
practically universal: even the Socialists—who, like the British 
Labour party, habitually back the United Nations—have become 
so embarrassed about the Katanga “ war ” that to avoid discussing 
it their press has been driven to such desperate devices as exclusive 
interviews with a reluctant prime minister on the future of space 
travel. 

Perhaps the most dismayed Socialist of all has been the foreign 
minister, who is also in charge of African affairs, M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak. For months M. Spaak has been fighting in defence of his 
Congo policy against open and strongly expressed hostility from 
his Catholic and Liberal critics, and with not over-warm support 
from the Socialist benches. Some of the objection to M. Spaak, 
including that from his own party, rests on personal grounds. As 
first president of the United Nations assembly, drafter of the 
common market’s Rome treaty and former secretary-general of 
Nato, he is the leading Belgian statesman of established international 
reputation ; this has caused some resentment among parliamen- 
tarians, who too often limit their sights to the Flemish-Walloon 
frontier. Ironically, now that M. Spaak’s Congo policy seems to 
be in ashes, the country has belatedly approved it ; on Tuesday 
he was applauded by all parties in the Chamber when he described 
What line he had taken in recent months. Now, retrospectively, 
M. Spaak’s critics seem to see virtue in the policy of moderation 
on which they have been pouring scorn for months, if only because 
M. Spaak’s clearly expressed, though unpopular, loyalty to the 
UN has established his right to speak sharply to it now. As one 
anti-Socialist Belgian put it, the public realises that in M. Spaak 
it has had a leader. 


Briefly, the attempt-that M. Spaak has made since he took office 
at the beginning of May has been quietly to heal the breach 
between Belgium and the UN, and especially to aid the UN effort 
to reconcile Katanga with the central government in Leopoldville. 
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The quietness of his methods has been criticised ; but as he no 
doubt explained to his friend, the late Mr Hammarskjéld, when 
the two last met in Geneva on July 12th, the government could 
not carry the nation with it in any abrupt volte face. The public 
at home was convinced that Mr Hammarskjéld was the nearest 
thing to the devil that they had seen since Patrice Lumumba. 
And as for Katanga, most of the Belgians there were infected with 
an extremism like that of the Europeans in Algeria: a high pro- 
portion of them are openly anti-UN and anti-Brussels, and have 
no intention of obeying unwelcome directives from the home 
government. Their defiance of Belgium has been encouraged by 
Mr Tshombe, who expelled M. Spaak’s envoy, M. Muller, after 
he arrived in Elisabethville on July 7th to explain the new policy 
to the Belgians there. 

The removal of military and political advisers required by the 
Security Council was bound to be difficult: but at M. Spaak’s 
request Mr Hammarskjéld supplied a full list of these advisers. 
They were eventually removed, as M. Spaak told the Security 
Council on November 15th. But in fact only the less extremist 
among them appear to have come home: the rest found their way 
back to Katanga, where Mr Tshombe was happy to use their 
services. The loss of their passports decreed by the Belgian 
government has not so far seemed to make an appreciable difference 
to them. 

Mr Justin Bomboko, foreign minister of the Leopoldville govern- 
ment, told the UN in November that all the Katanga whites were 
accomplices in Katanga’s secession ; but as M. Spaak observed, 
this statement was completely unprovable and risked provoking 
a chasse aux blancs, the kind of man-hunt that might lead to 
innumerable tragedies like that of the thirteen Italian airmen who 
were murdered at Kindu. The only sane way to meet the problem, 
according to M. Spaak, was to seek by every possible means to 
reconcile Messrs Tshombe and Adoula. He had done all in his 
power to foster the UN attempts at conciliation, and until about 
ten days ago was still optimistic ; but the latest UN action was, 


-he told Parliament, “completely inadmissible.” There was, he 
‘added, no juridical or moral basis for war operations, which far 


exceeded the rights of legitimate defence against provocation. 


M. Spaak repeated to the Chamber on Tuesday that as between 
Elisabethville and Leopoldville he would back Leopoldville. The 
first time he had made this open statement, in New York, there 
was uproar in Belgium ; but this week it was received quietly, and 
it is expected that diplomatic relations will soon be re-established 
between Brussels and Leopoldville. Obviously Belgium will be 
better able to look after its citizens there (and less dependent on 
UN protection for them) if it is once more able to open its embassy 
and consulates. This step may also smooth out another anomaly 
that the Belgian government finds difficult to explain to the home 
taxpayer: Belgium continues, in accordance with the unratified 
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treaty of friendship and assistance, to pay a third of the salaries 
of all Belgian nationals working in the service of the nominally 
unified Congolese state. On October Ist this year there were 
2,117 of these, including more than 1,000 teachers, 92 doctors and 
a number of administrators, engineers and agricultural experts. 
They also receive $400 a month in Belgian francs as “ danger 
money” ; their family allowances, their future pensions, and the 
pensions of all retired Congolese state servants are paid by the 
Belgian treasury, which also backs the Congolese national debt to 
the extent of $17 million. This year 1,085 Congolese students 
are studying at universities and colleges in Belgium. All this 
“technical assistance” has cost Belgium some $2 million this 
year and will cost $1 million more in 1962—a sizeable expendi- 
ture for a small country that is itself grappling with austerity 
problems. 

Why does Belgium continue to do this? “A little bit from 
habit,” an official of the former African affairs ministry told your 
correspondent—and also because Belgian private savings in the 
Congo still exceed $3 billion. It is a sign that Belgium still 
hopes to retain friendly links with the Congo when the present 
nightmare is over. After all, the Belgians were proud of 
their work there and regarded it as a world showpiece of 
benevolent, if admittedly paternalist, government. That is why 
Belgians feel deeply about the present shambles, quite apart 
from their frustrated despair at being everybody’s scapegoat, and, 
latterly, their astonishment at the United States, whose attitude, 
they feel, threatens to break the western alliance. Knowing the 
Congo as they do, the Belgians are convinced the UN “ war” 
cannot possibly give quick success: guerrilla fighting could con- 
tinue in the bush for years, with a UN victory always just round 
the corner like Governor Lacoste’s “ final quarter of an hour ” in 
Algeria. In the meantime they see life becoming again as primitive 
for the Congolese as it was before Livingstone and Stanley ever 
arrived, with the installations of the Union Miniére, the Otraco, 
and the other companies in ruins. In the Belgian view, it makes 
no sense at all from any point of view for the UN to destroy the 
goose that lays the copper eggs. 


lreland and the Congo 


BY OUR SPECIAL: CORRESPONDENT 


D* CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN has given Dublin its best talking 
point for a generation, and its not exactly reticent citizens 
are making the most of it. International affairs fascinate the Irish, 
whose own tiny stage is insufficient to absorb their attention and 
their insatiable capacity for speculations Dr O’Brien played a 
major part in shaping the new, outward-looking foreign policy that 
Ireland has pursued since its admission to the United Nations in 
1955. In the United Nations its status as a small nation, which 
had hitherto limited its international role, became an actual advan- 
tage. Ireland has consistently followed a policy of non-alignment. 
As recently as December 4th the Irish scored a fresh triumph when 
their motion, calling on the nuclear powers to limit the spread of 
atomic weapons and on’the non-nuclear ones to refrain from 
developing them, was passed unanimously by the General 
Assembly. 

Apart from his share in creating Ireland’s new look, Dr O’Brien 
is a man of unusual depth and complexity whose different talents 
and careers make him difficult to classify. The Anglo-Saxon may 
be puzzled and therefore irritated by a polymath, but the Celt is 
not. In Ireland, where talent is hardly thick upon the ground, 
to be good at more than one thing is a positive recommendation. 
Free thinking, liberal, with left-wing tendencies, Dr O’Brien may 
seem a curious hero for Catholic Ireland, but most Irish heroes 
have been unorthodox. 
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By resigning, Dr O’Brien was able to make his attack on the 
British Government in an especially personal and dramatic form, 
-Had he remained an Irish diplomat it can be surmised that the 


same points would have been made in an infinitely more discreet ' 


and muffled way by his chief, Mr Aiken, with whom he enjoys 
a very close and friendly relationship. As it is, the violence of 
his attacks has not only dismayed the Irish foreign ministry by 
its lack of diplomatic form, but seriously embarrassed the govern- 
ment. Mr Lemass may be genuinely concerned about the Congo, 
but he is also intent on fostering good relations with Britain and 
France and so facilitating the entry of Ireland into the Europeaa 
common market. He has endeavoured to extricate himself by 
insisting that everything Dr O’Brien has: said or done has been 
either in the service of the United Nations or as a private 
individual. 

Irish policy is unlikely to be changed as a result of Dr O’Brien’s 
utterances, at any rate for the moment. Backing up the United 
Nations has the approval of all parties, and the UN policy in the 
Congo is also generally supported. Most people accept Dr O’Brien’s 






At New York: U Thant, Gen. McKeown, Dr O’Brien 


accusations against the Union Miniére, and suspect that he is 
probably right about the British Government, too. The Irish 
government does, however, have its critics. Two members of the 
Dail, Dr Noel Browne (champion of the Irish health service and 
alleged martyr of the Irish bishops) and Mr McQuillan, have 
declared their opposition to any Irish role in the Congo. Ironically, 


they have also been—by dint of an aggressive exploitation. 


of the procedures of debate—the champions of Dr O’Brien in 
the Dail. 

Yet if they had their way all, and not only part of, what Dr 
O’Brien stands for would be destroyed. Another source of criticism 
is from those who regard Katanga as a model Christian state being 
crushed on behalf of the communist rest of the Congo, aided by 
the pinks in the United Nations and at Iveagh House. In the 
state, Senator Quillan of Cork, and in the Church, Dr Brown, 
Bishop of Galway, have been the principal exponents of this view. 
Neither is exactly representative. Where this motley assortment 
of eccentrics could acquire influence is if things began to go really 
badly for the Irish troops in the Congo. What happened at Jadot- 
ville in September is already felt as something of a national humili- 
ation, and if there were a massacre of Irish troops, then the cry 
of “ bring back the boys ” might be raised. Dr O’Brien’s accusa- 
tions could then be brought in as evidence of the “ dirty ” nature 
of the whole business, from which Ireland would be better off 
disengaged. 

Any anti-British cause has built-in support in Ireland. Dr 
O’Brien is also helped by the Irish sporting instinct. People see 
him as a brave, comparatively young David taking on the two old 
ogres, Macmillan and de Gaulle. Whether Ireland will be able to 
find a place for him when all the shouting has died down is another 
matter. The personal tragedy lies precisely in that. With the 
foreign service ruled out, it is difficult to see what future Ireland 
can offer this militant and brilliant public servant. 
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$Fohn Christian, Chief Magistrate of Pitcairn. He wrote the letter. 


HIS IS JOHN CHRISTIAN. Direct descendant of Fletcher Christian. 
Fletcher Christian, acting mate of His Majesty's Armed Vessel 
‘Bounty,’ the most famous mutineer in the world. Christian of Pitcairn. 
And this man is Christian of Pitcairn, too, Chief Magistrate of the 
Pitcairn Islands, that remote mutiny-inspired settlement lost in the mid- 


immensity of the vast Pacific Ocean. 


Today, Pitcairn is a peaceful place. A place of sun and sea and easy 
living. But still a place not without its problems. 


CHRISTIAN WRITES A LETTER 


Which is why, on Sunday, 20th Nov- 
ember, 1960, John Christian sits down 
to write a letter. A letter on behalf of 
each of Pitcairn’s 126 inhabitants. 

A letter to British Petroleum in 
London. 

‘Fuel supplies on the Island are far 
from satisfactory,’ he says. 

‘Will your company give considera- 
tion to this problem ? Could your ships 
bring our year’s supply ?’ 

It’s not a large supply. About £300 
worth in fact. - 

But British Petroleum believes that 
people, and their problems, matter. 


ATTENTION BRITISH CURLEW 


So, the 15,000 ton BP Tanker British 
Curlew is diverted from the regular New 
Zealand run. She anchors off Bounty 
Bay. And through heavy surf, whale 
boats ferry ashore the 10 and 12} gallon 
drums of Pitcairn’s fuel supplies. Para- 
ffin for lighting; Diesel for the Island’s 
generating plant; petrol; Energol lubri- 
cating oils. 

’ Thanks to BP the Island is re-fuelled 
again. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 






lls his paraffin lamp. Thanks to BP, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Progress on 
the Latin 
Alliance ee 


FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPON- 
DENT RECENTLY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


R KENNEDY’S sortie this 
M weekend to Puerto 
Rico and the northern 
shoulder of South America 
marks the official moving into 
high gear of that complex 
effort at economic and sociai 
face-lifting which is called the 
Alliance for Progress. His 
trip celebrates the start of an 
experiment which will, if all 
goes well, link the Latin 
American countries with the 
United States and also with 
each other for their mutual benefit. The names of the nine high- 
level experts who are to help to put the provisions of the Punta 
del Este charter to work have been announced and the American 
charged with responsibility for the Washington end of the co-opera- 
tive web—Mr Moscoso—is travelling in Mr Kennedy’s party. 
That the journey starts with Puerto Rico, where Mr Moscoso 
gained his experience in putting a country on its economic and 
social feet, and continues to Venezuela, where he has served as 
American Ambassador, suggests that the chosen prototype of the 
Alliance is not the Marshall Plan with its European overtones, but 
the Puerto Rican Operation Bootstrap, which is entirely of the 
western hemisphere. That was successful on a small scale. It 
remains to be seen how well its lessons are applicable on an 
international one and without Puerto Rico’s special advantages. 
The differences are important. Operation Bootstrap, which 
raised the average annual income a head on the island from $121 
to $600 in a decade, was undertaken within the governmental 
structure of the United States, which was able not only to pour 
money in but also to “ forgive” the taxes which would normally 
come out. The Alliance for Progress is a co-operative agreement 
between independent countries of various economic and political 
shapes, sizes and grades, with the United States able to act only 
as a friend and partner offering technical advice and lending money. 
The underlying purpose of the exercise varies with the interests 
involved. The charter speaks glowingly of a desire to “ bring 
our people accelerated economic progress and broader social justice 
within the framework of personal dignity and political liberty.” 
In northern grass roots thinking, the venture is meant to save 
Latin American countries from communism by helping their people 
to live better. Whether or not the prescription is the right one 
may be arguable. But the heads of nineteen states—all but Cuba— 
have approved the diagnosis and agreed to try the cure. The 
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AMERICAN SURVEY ‘s prepared partly ; 
in the United States, partly .n London. Those 

‘tems which are written in the United States 

carry an indication to that effect; all others are 

the work of the editor:al staff in London. 


United States is already at work on its share ; within nine months 
after Mr Kennedy launched the idea Mr Dillon, the Secretary of 7 
the Treasury, announced that most of the first billion dollars” 
promised had been allocated. The details sketch one layer of the” 
co-operative fabric: $390 million took the form of Export-Import 
Bank loans for development and related purposes ; $250 million” 
from the Agency for International Development is for technic: 
assistance, development loans and grants ; $94 million in ag 
cultural commodities comes out of Food for Peace funds ; $78 
million for housing, community development and rural credits is” 
from the. social progress fund administered under the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Since February the Inter-American ” 
Development Bank has also made 58 loans totalling $221 million, | 
all of them backed by an equal amount from the borrowin, e 
countries or institutions. 

The larger United States pledge to supply the major part o 
the $20 billion in loans which it is thought that Latin America i 
will need over the next decade (western Europe has also promised 
some help) is contingent on the fulfilment of reciprocal promi: 
by the southern countries and on the will of Congress. That bod 
will be assured that every dollar which goes south will be more” 
than matched from local funds, land, labour and so on in the ™ 
borrowing country. But Congress will take a hard look every year § 
at the progress charts and balance sheets before appropriating the ~ 

next fraction. ‘ 

What the nineteen southern countries have been doing has been © 
less publicised. President Frondizi of Argentina undertook an 7 
unprecedented series of visits to other Latin American countries, 
then went travelling about the world, perhaps with shopping lists © 
in hand, perhaps testing the efficacy of American aid in other lands. © 
President Alessandri of Peru has had that country’s uninhabited © 
eastern slopes surveyed by an American firm to find out wheth 
Peru’s expanding Indian population might not be guided that wa 
instead of being allowed to continue seeping down into Lima’, 
crowded slums. President Betancourt of Venezuela began planning” 
for his country’s improvement while he was a political exile. The~ 
agrarian reform and self-help projects which he is showing Presi- 
dent Kennedy this weekend are only a fraction of the work now 7 
under way. The same thing i is true of the new self-help primary 
school near the Bogota airport, where Mr Kennedy is to lay 
cornerstone under the proud eye of President Camargo of 
Colombia. 4 


TTEMPTS to get behind the oratory, to find out what kind ~ 
A of a flamingo the Alliance is and what the chances are that — 
it can be turned into a useful mallet, collide at the moment with | 
operational uncertainties. As an organisation, the Alliance sounds ~ 
like a co-operative nightmare filled with man-traps and at least 7 
as amorphous as the British Commonwealth. It has no central 
headquarters yet, apart from the Organisation of American States 
whose economic and social council gave it birth. Nine wise men, 
the “ high-level experts ” who have just been appointed, will advise 
on projects submitted and requests for loans ; three of them, repre- 
senting respectively the OAS, the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and the Inter-American Development Bank, will 
apparently be fitted into an executive troika. Within the United 
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Good old Johnnie Walker 


THE SCOTCH OF SCOTCH Born 1820—still going strong 
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States the alliance will operate the Latin American division of 
the new foreign assistance organisation, AID, with Mr Moscoso 


as regional administrator for Latin Amer:can affairs. 


The American press has tended to present the Alliance as newly 
sprung full-armed from the brows of Mr Kennedy’s Harvard 
frontiersmen but its heritage is older. It has behind it not only 
the good neighbour policy of the nineteen-thirties, but also the 
sporadic efforts of the Organisation of American States, the Opera- 
tion Pan America proposed by a Brazilian President in 1958, the 
Act of Bogota of October, 1960, the country analyses of the World 
Bank and the studies and training programmes of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. Without the pre-natal work of 
Sr Raul Prebisch of Argentina, now named co-ordinator of the 
nine wise men, there might have been no ambitious new effort. 
As Secretary General of ECLA, with crowded quarters and a 
devoted staff in smoky Santiago de Chile, he has for years gathered 
data and made it dependable, lectured South American statesmen 
on the economic needs of their own countries and trained a genera- 
tion of young economists to develop the skill and enthusiasm needed 
to attempt so complex a programme. It is rumoured that he may 
move to head a new institute for Latin American economic develop- 
ment, to be supported, at least in part, by United Nations funds. 
His appointment to the expert panel of the Alliance, like the 
appointment of Mr Moscoso at the American end, is a bright gleam 
in a still murky picture. 

The strength of the Alliance will lie in its backing by experienced 
and determined men in positions of command over governmental, 
business and international bodies which have the needed skills and 
funds. Its weaknesses are political and historic, not only within 
the countries being urged into action, but also within their repre- 
sentative body, the OAS, which has won no fame as a tower of 
strength or decision. Critics of the Alliance, pointing also to local 
prides and political ambitions, to various degrees of inbred inertia, 
to entrenched interests unconvinced that their time is up, insist 
that the only.cure for the rising tide of population and of popular 
agitation for change is active revolution. Enthusiasts, on the other 
hand, argue that the needed degree of social and economic change 
is possible through the “controlled revolution” implicit in the 
charter. Not the least of the key questions is whether the Latin 
countries and the United States Congress can be held to the main 
lines of the programme for the prescribed ten years. 


Blue-print for Civil. Rights 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ERRELL County, in rural Georgia, is typical of the Black Belt 
—the name given to. a swath of old plantation land that swings 
across the southern states. It is cotton country, rich soil that has 
een worked by slaves and their descendants. Negroes predominate 
in numbers but the whites, fearful of being submerged in a black 


- majority, keep all the power by a combination of politics, economics 


and physical terror. Two-thirds of Terrell County’s citizens are 
Negroes but until recently fewer than one per cent of them were 
registered to vote; six Negro university graduates seeking to 
register were excluded on the ground, among others, that in a 
reading test they assertedly mispronounced the word “ equity ” 
as “ eequity.” 

In 1957 James Brazier, a Terrell County Negro in his thirties, 
was arrested on a charge of speeding in his new car. According 
to Negro, witnesses whose accounts appear in a report issued 
recently by the Civil Rights Commission, Brazier was beaten and 
kicked by a white policeman (there are no Negro police in the 
Black Belt) who said: 
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You smart son-of-a-bitch, I been wanting to get my hands on 
you for a long time. You is a nigger who is buying new cars and 
we can’t hardly live. . Pll get you yet. a 

A year later Brazier was sent to prison again, this time for protest- 
ing against the arrest of-his father, and beaten with a blackjack. 
He died five days later of brain injury. The federal government 
convened a grand jury and requested indictments of three of 
Terrell County’s policemen under a statute dating from 1866 (the 
only federal law applicable) which makes it a crime for any official 
“ wilfully ” to deprive a citizen of his constitutional rights. The 
grand jury, made up of Georgians, refused to indict. 

This story, as told by the Civil Rights Commission, illustrates 
several important aspects of the race problem. It shows how inter- 
connected are the various forms of discrimination against the Negro. 
The police could be brutal because Negroes in Terrell County 
had no political or economic power ; any of them attempting to 
exercise their political rights might have had to fear reprisal. Under 
the American federal system, the government in Washington may 
be powerless to overcome local prejudice. And, finally, there is 
significance in the very fact that the story of Terrell County and 
James. Brazier has been brought to the attention of the public by 
the Civil Rights Commission. 


Total for whole country 


Percentages are the proportions of the total Negro population in each region. 
Figures in blocks are of actual numbers in millions of whites (W) and Negroes (N) 


The commission is one of the real surprises of the Kennedy 
Administration. By law it is a non-partisan body but its recent 
achievements are nevertheless attributable in good measure ta Mr 
Kennedy and his advisers. Created in 19§7 in the first civil rights 
legislation of the modern era, the commission stumbled along 
during the Eisenhower Administration with three southern and 
three northern members. President Kennedy filled two vacancies 
with deans of law schools—Dr Erwin Griswold of Harvard, a 
libertarian Republican, and Dr Spottswood W. Robinson 3d: of 
Howard, a militant Negro Democrat. Together with the remain- 
ing members and a new, resourceful staff director, Mr Bernhard, 
they have made a real weapon of the commission’s power to in- 
vestigate and expose the state of civil rights in the United 
States. 

In the last three months the commission has turned out five 
substantial volumes of reports, covering the fields of voting, schools, 
employment, housing and the administration of justice. The 
reports supply detailed facts to support the generalisations already 
familiar to thoughtful Americans: that Negroes cannot vote in 
parts of the South, that they are relegated to inferior schools, 
homes and jobs and that they are more likely to be the victims of 
police brutality than are white men. Perhaps the most important 
contribution of the commission has been to focus attention on the 
gravity of the Negro’s situation in the North. There the vast 
post-war housing boom, nurtured by federal funds and federal 
mortgage insurance, has made this the land of the suburb—and 
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kept the Negro out. Families with dark skins have been confined 
in the deteriorating central cities and financial institutions have 
been unwilling to provide the money to stop the slide to slums. 
Young Negroes in such areas attend inferior schools and have little 
chance of obtaining anything but menial jobs after they leave. 
This causes fierce psychological pressures and it is no wonder that 
delinquency is increasing. Dr Conant, the former president of 
Harvard University, warned the country, in a recent study of major 
significance, that the failure to provide Negroes with the expectation 
of decent homes and jobs could lead to a terrifying social explosion 
in the urban North. 


In a way it is easier for the federal government to move against 
racial discrimination in the South because there it is so flagrant 
and there it is usually imposed by state law. The private estate 
agent or house-owner who discriminates against Negroes is much 
harder to control and may indeed be beyond the federal govern- 
ment’s reach. For example, the Supreme Court has outlawed the 
enforcement of formal covenants against the sale of property to 
“ non-Caucasians.” But a firm in Washington which excludes 
Negroes and Jews from its luxury estates has neatly frustrated that 
ruling by making all buyers promise in their contracts to let the 
developer know before concluding the sale of a house and give 
him a chance to buy it back first, A handful of states have laws 
against racial discrimination in the sale or rental of houses. The 
Civil Rights Commission recommended unanimously that a federal 
Executive Order should make a promise of no discrimination a 
condition of receiving federal housing funds or mortgage insurance 
and President Kennedy is reported to have such an order on his 
desk awaiting his signature. But one would have to be an optimist 
indeed to imagine that the social pressures to exclude Negroes 
from white suburbs will be overcome so easily. 


HE degree of unanimity achieved by the Civil Rights Commis- 
‘Paie in its proposals for action has been astonishing. The six 
members, including the two remaining white Southerners, were 
united in recommending that Congress make six years of school 
an automatic proof of literacy in the hope of eliminating the unfair 
tests imposed by southern election officials. Even more surprisingly 
the commission’s members were unanimous in suggesting that 
Congress require every school district that segregates children by 
race to come forward within six months with a plan for desegrega- 
tion. They all urged Congress to ban racial discrimination by 
trade unions ; their exclusion of Negroes from apprentice training 
is a major source of economic inequality. There was no dissent 
from recommendations that federal funds be supplied to improve 
the calibre of local police forces and that federal law be tightened 
to make easier the prosecution of brutal police officers. 


The fate of the commission’s proposals remains uncertain. No 
legislation of this kind can get through Congress without the 
strongest backing from the White House and the White House 
is clearly not spoiling for a civil rights fight at the Capitol when 
it needs every vote it can get for a new trade programme and other 
legislation. The Administration points, with justification, to the 
great progress it has made without any new laws. More court 
suits to break down voting barriers have been brought in 1961 
than in the previous three years; even in Terrell County a long- 
standing case was won and some Negroes were registered to vote. 
The schools opened without violence this autumn for the first 
time in some years and several big school districts began to de- 
segregate the races. A massive assault has been launched on 
segregation on railways and buses, and a new presidential commit- 
tee is making real progress against job discrimination practised by 
companies with government contracts. Nevertheless, the momen- 
tum of history and the growing political power of the Negro suggest 
that Congress may be debating the Civil Rights Commission’s 
proposals at its next session. 
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Christmas Cheer 


T would have been surprising if share prices on Wall Street 

had not reached a new peak this week. The normal trend on 
the stock exchange is upward at this time of year and in the past 
few days this has been backed by a whole series of record-breaking 
statistics. Capital spending, which has fallen in 1961 even farther 
below 1960 than was forecast, is expected to be higher than at any 
time since late 1957 in the first quarter of the new year. This 
will help spending on construction to reach the ‘new record that 
is prophesied for 1962 ; this year’s disappointing figures for indus- 


‘trial building, coupled with lagging outlays for new highways, 


explains why construction did not quite come up to expectations. 

There is nothing disappointing about Christmas sales. These are 
running 8 per cent ahead of last year, instead of the 4 or § per cent 
that had been forecast. Shoppers, who began at last to dip into 
their full pockets in October, dug even deeper in November when 
they spent $19.3 billion, an increase of 3 per cent for the second 
month running, breaking a record set in April, 1960. 

Cars sold particu- 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
and the optimism of 9 
motor manufacturers 
has much to do with 
the fact that steel pro- 7 
duction has finally 
begun to go up satis- &/> 
factorily. Much of this 
output is to fill orders 
for current.consump- 4 
tion although it is eves ae Bs : 

ou ! 
thought that manufac- ' 1959 «23|'~—s 60 i961 
turers are beginning to , as °% of civilian labour force, seasonally adjusted. 
lay in stocks as a hedge 
against the steel strike that is possible next summer. 

A strike then looks more likely since this week’s trade union 
convention, The President and his Secretary of Labour urged the 
unions to limit wage increases to amounts justified by improve- 
ments in productivity or by the need to eliminate inequities 
between industries. The plea was reinforced by the announcement 
that in November the average factory worker’s pay went up to a 
new record of $95.82 a week. But even the Administration was 
forced to admit that its other cheerful announcement on labour 
was not as encouraging as it seemed at first hearing. Unemploy- 
ment is still too high, even though in November it went up much 
less than usual in that month. The Administration expects this 
improvement to continue but labour leaders argue that it is merely 
temporary. The only permanent remedy for unemployment, in 
their view, is a constantly expanding economy stimulated by 
increases in purchasing power resulting from wage advances. If 
individual unions abide by the convention’s resolution this will be 
the objective of all collective bargaining in 1962, inflation or no 
inflation. 


; Actual Number 
5 : 3,990 000 





“Atmosphere on Tests 


LTHOUGH preparations are being made in the United States 

for a resumption of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, all tests 
of weapons are now being done in restricted conditions under- 
ground and Mr Kennedy has given no public indication of what his 
decision will be. A vital consideration at present is how much 
progress the Russians have been making, as shown by the fifty tests 
in the atmosphere which they completed early in November. At 
the end of last week the Atomic Energy Commission, on the basis 
of investigations carried out by scientists under the direction of 
Dr Bethe, of Cornell University, stated firmly that the Russian 
tests have not altered the balance of nuclear power in favour of 
the Soviet Union, although it detracted somewhat from this firm- 
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LOCKHEED TODAY 


Lockheed has successfully orbited more satellites than any other builder in the world. 
Now Lockheed offers the versatile Agena, a production-line satellite suited to many mis- 
sions. Only the Agena can have its engines stopped and restarted in space by radio signals 
from earth. This capability enables the Agena satellite to reach a precise position on 
orbit, to maintain it for long periods, and to carry a heavier payload. 


LOCKHEED 


Helping promote free world security and progress in: Electronics, Missiles, Aircraft, 
Nucleonics, Satellites and Space Vehicles, Rocket Fuels, Aircraft Maintenance, Airport 
Management, Shipbuilding, Heavy Construction, Steel Fabrication and Cranes. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
SHIPBUILDING POLARIS MISSILE C-130 HERCULES — LOCKHEED 60 F-104 STARFIGHTER OCEAN RESEARCH 
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THE SCOTCH 
THEY DRINK IN SCOTLAND 





Two exclusive presentations 


The unique Long John range of six bottle v 
sizes includes two exclusive presentations— 
%; the TREGNUM, three bottles in one, for £6.4.6, 
and the DOUBLE-DOUBLE, a convenient 


=| new pocket flask, at 7/3. 






















DISTILLED, MATURED, 
BLENDED AND BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND 

























Prices include extra 10°. 
imposed in July 1961 
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OPACE 


From Jungle Airstrips in the Far East, 
oil sites in the Middle East and Africa 
or narrow mountain valleys in Austria 
and Switzerland. In fact anywhere 
where space outside is limited, the 
versatile twin pioneer is giving constant, 
economic service. 


FROM A TAKE-OFF RUN OF 420 feet 
The Twin Pioneer 3 will carry 


16 PASSENGERS 
OR 4000 POUNDS FREIGHT 
OR 2 LARGE SURVEY 
CAMERAS OR 

9 STRETCHER CASES OR 
12 PARATROOPERS OR 

4x 500 POUND BOMBS OR 
MANY OTHER CIVIL AND 
MILITARY LOADS 





OPERATION 
The Twin Pioneer 


2 ALVIS LEONIDES ENGINES 
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Designed & Manufactured by 
SCOTTISH AVIATION LIMITED. 
Prestwick Airport, Scotland 
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ness by adding that the balance of power depended not only on 
technology, but also on the numbers of weapons available and on 
effective systems of delivery. 

The AEC conceded, however, that the tests showed that the 
Russians had made advances in technology, especially in improving 
the yield-to-weight ratios of weapons ; up to now this “ efficiency ” 
has been thought‘of as particularly American. It opens the way 
to more destructive big weapons and to smaller mobile ones for use 
on the battlefield. The commission was also struck by the low fall- 
out from the Russian tests. For the whole series this is now put at 
25 megatons although on the basis of previous Russian, American 
and British experience it might have been expected to reach 60 
megatons. This “cleanliness” is welcome to those concerned 
about immediate fall-out but less comforting to those concerned 
about the refinement of Soviet nuclear technology. According to 
the account in one newspaper, some officials declare that it is no 
longer possible to say that the United States has a decided nuclear 
lead and even Dr Bethe, who has long opposed the resumption of 
any tests, is now reserving judgment on the advisability of testing 
in the atmosphere. This restraint is not shared by those who have 
always wanted more testing and, even if Mr Kennedy wishes to 
hold back, it may be impossible for him to do so. 

Meanwhile other scientists are busy evaluating the results of a 
very different test—the explosion, for purely peaceful purposes, of 
a 5-kiloton atomic bomb in the salt-beds of New Mexico. Project 
Gnome, as it is called, is intended to discover whether the heat 
generated 1,200 feet under the desert can be used to run an electric 
generator, whether useful radio-isotopes can be mass-produced and 
cheaply recovered, and how the effects of an explosion in salt- 
beds differ from those in volcanic rock. All that is known so far 
is that the explosion was unexpectedly powerful. Observers were 
jarred and there was a small escape of radioactivity from the shaft 
sunk in the desert. 
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Television Talks Back 
T is six months since Mr Minow, the new chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, threw down his gauntlet 

to the television industry with the charge that most of its pro- 

grammes constituted a “vast wasteland.” Yet it was only last 
week that the heads of two of the three networks—Dr Stanton 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System and Mr Sarnoff of the 

National Broadcasting Company—took up the challenge with simul- 

taneous speeches deprecating any government interference with 

programmes on the -grounds that this would stifle creativity and 
might lead to censorship. _No doubt the broadcasters thought that 
if they lay low Mr Minow might begin to wield his new broom 
less energetically. If so, they have been disappointed. The FCC 
is still calling for power to regulate the networks, over which it 
has no direct authority, although they provide half of all television 
programmes and more than three-quarters of those shown during 
the peak viewing hours. Early next month the FCC is to hold 
hearings on the subject, just as Congress comes back to Washington. 

A counter-offensive was plainly indicated. 

The industry is also alarmed by the seriousness with which the 
FCC is taking its responsibilities concerning television and radio 
licences. These must be renewed every three years, but until last 
year—when the FCC revoked two licences, one in Miami and 
one in Boston, on the grounds of improper attempts to influence 
the original grants—it. had never used this ultimate sanction in 
the television field and had not done so for fifteen years where 
a radio station was involved. Now, however, the FCC, heartened 
by many letters supporting its stand against violence, vulgarity 
and mediocrity, is moving toward ordering licensees off the air on 
the grounds of poor programming. 

A licence in Indianapolis was revoked recently and this week an 





Daylight on Moonlighting 


HEN about 4 million people are out remainder were 
\X) of work “ moonlighters ”—that is, 

workers who hold more than one job— 
are ‘bound to attract indignant attention, 
particularly from the trade unions. Three 
million men and women, 4.6 per cent of 
the labour force, are moonlighters. They 
include the notoriously underpaid police- 
men, firemen, teachers and postmen, as 
well as students and farmers ; in all these 
occupations the hours or seasons of work 


hours a_ week, 


em- 
ployed part-time in 
both cases. The average 
moonlighter worked 50 
Ir of 
these on outside tasks. 

Several attempts have 
been made to ban moon- 
lighting on the ground 
that it robs the unem- 
ployed of jobs. But the 





make d@ second job feasible. Some white- 
collar workers also do part-time work 
which requires special skills. 

Many widely-held views about these 
busy bees are, however, false. A study 
of moonlighting in.a week in December, 
1960, which has just been published by 
the Department of Labour, shows that, 
contrary to popular impression, their 
numbers are not increasing and that the 
name itself is a misnomer. Only about 
a third are on the job at night, while a 
quarter perform their secondary tasks at 
the weekend and nearly half do so during 
ordinary daylight working hours. Only 
180,000 (8 per cent) held down two fu!l- 
time jobs. Nearly two-thirds worked full- 
time—35 hours or more a week—on one 
job and part-time on the other; the 





Secretary of Labour 

doubts the value of such a ban. The secon- 
dary jobs of 850,000 of the moonlighters 
consisted of running their own farms or 
businesses, careers not open to the unem- 
ployed. Those of another half million of 
the moonlighters lay in professional and 
managerial fields and required skills and 
experience possessed by few of the men 
and women out of work. It would not 
even be easy to fit unemployed people into 


the 1.6 million less demanding jobs now 


held by moonlighters ; some need special 
qualifications, others are traditionally 
reserved for men or for women, some are 


in places where there is no unemploy- © 


ment. Finally, earnings from the second 
job were usually small and most of 
the jobs were of a temporary nature. 


Generally a person with more than one 
job does not follow the same occupation 
in both of them. Professional and tech- 
nical workers stick closest to their 
speciality, but if they branch out are 
likely to be salesmen in their off-hours ; 
farmers tend to be factory operatives or 
craftsmen in their spare time ; salesmen 
often turn to farming or become clerks. 
Professional and technical workers and 
farmers lead in their rate of multiple job- 


‘ holding, closely followed by teachers and 


government employees. Men are much 


‘more likely to be moonlighters than 
_ women and most of these men are in 


the 25-54 age group, with families to 


-support. Negroes and whites are about 


equally likely to have more than one job. . 
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FCC examiner recommended that a station in South Carolina 
should not have its licence renewed partly because it allowed a disc 
jockey to broadcast “ bucolic double entendres,” but also because it 
had fallen down in providing adequate programmes on public affairs 
and educational subjects and for children. Applicants for licences 
have to say how they will use the time at their disposal ; at last 
the commission is checking up on how these promises are kept. 
In the past year 135 of 500 applications for renewal of licences 
have been held up on account of questions about programmes. 
In fifteen cases formal hearings are to be held and 28 other stations 
have been granted only short-term renewals. The industry will 
use all its influence with Congress to persuade it to clip the com- 
mission’s wings ; if this fails, it will turn to the courts to fight 
what it is sure to allege is an infringement of free speech, although 
the FCC insists that it abhors the idea of censorship. Unluckily 
for the broadcasters, most of this winter’s programmes were fixed 
before they realised that they were to be put in the dock. 


New Horizons for Welfare 


ost of the growing public hostility to the present system 
M of public welfare centres around two programmes: that 
for aid to dependent children, which absorbs over a quarter of 
the $4 billion spent every year for relief by the federal government, 
the states and local communities, and that for local assistance (where 
available) to the able-bodied unemployed. Programmes for the 
blind, the disabled and the aged arouse little criticism from the 
tax-payer. But—as events showed last year in Louisiana and this 
year in Newburgh, New York, and in the District of Columbia— 
the public is coming to suspect that the joint federal-state pro- 
gramme for aid to dependent children too often subsidises loose 
women, To revive public confidence is one reason for changing 
the system ; the first instalment was announced this week by Mr 
Ribicoff, the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. But 


one of these changes—the renaming of the Bureau of Public Assist- - 


ance, which is now to be the Bureau of Family Services—is a 
symbol of the Administration’s deeper determination to reshape 
public assistance in order to help needy families, some of whom 
are second or third generation problems, to surmount their diffi- 
culties and to become self-sustaining as far as possible. 

One reform this week was the permission granted to states to 
disregard the earnings of teenagers in assessing the resources of a 
family which applies for assistance, though only if the earnings 
are to be used for further education or job training. Mr Ribicoff 
also announced that the states must make more efforts to trace 
fathers who desert their families and to eliminate fraud. But his 
main point was that welfare workers must pay more visits—at least 
four a year—to families receiving aid for their children. More 
social workers will be needed and the states are asked to improve 
their training and recruitment. The federal government now pays 
half of all administrative costs but this proportion may be increased. 

Other changes which Mr Ribicoff has in mind require congres- 
sional assent. He wants to extend the present temporary permission 
to help families whose bread-winner is out of work (under the per- 
manent legislation families are broken up because they are not 
eligible for help if the father is living with his wife and children). 
Federal funds are also to be sought for day-care centres which 
would look after children, so that the mother can go out to 
work, and for work relief projects chosen by the local communities ; 
here the emphasis would be on preserving and adding to the skills 
of the unemployed, not just on making them “ pay” for their 


relief cheques by shovelling snow. Finally, for families which have 
shown themselves incapable of handling money, vouchers for the 
rent and groceries may be substituted for cash payments. All this 
might cost another $400 million a year but it would be money well 
invested. 
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Oil Pressures 


T seems unlikely that President Kennedy is going to present 

his Venezuelan hosts this weekend with a removal of the restric- 
tions on imports into the United States of residual fuel oil, nearly 
all of which come from Venezuela. This might have been done to 
counteract the unneighbourly impression of the cuts which had been 
confidently expected this month in the quotas limiting imports of 
crude oil. But these quotas are now to remain unchanged until 
at least the middle of next year, while the oil situation is reappraised 
by the new Office of Emergency Planning. This postponement is 
in itself enough of a gift for the Venezuelans to satisfy even the 
State Department, their main defender in Washington’s arguments 
over oil imports. 

The Department of the Interior is the main defender of the 
domestic oil producers, who are furious that they are not now 
getting the additional protection against imports of crude oil which 
they thought that they had been promised, and of the coal industry, 
which claims that its markets have been ruined by imports of 
residual fuel oil. The coal interests are backed by the railways 
which transport the coal and attacked by the principal users of 
residual, the factory owners, who claim that their costs have gone 
up because of the restrictions ; these protests are especially well 
organised in New England, President Kennedy’s homeland. The 
oil producers make common cause with the coal miners in order to 
strengthen the pressure for protection, even though they arrange 
their refining operations so as to produce little or none of the 
unprofitable residual product and so do not themselves object to 
this particular competition from abroad. 


Fresiduals and other 
Products 
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It is easy to sympathise with the domestic oil companies who 
have seen imports go up and their own profits and output go down 
in spite of the quotas—voluntary since 1957 and mandatory since 
1959—which were supposed to build up the American industry so 
that it could be relied on to meet all demands in time of war. 
But even an official of the Department of the Interior has told the 
oil producers that the fault lies mainly with their own miscalcula- 
tions and that they should reduce their costs and develop new uses 
for their products instead of appealing to the government for more 
protection. It is significant that the OEP is to take into account 
the need to promote economic growth as well as the welfare of the 
domestic petroleum industry in framing its alternative means of 
“ achieving our security objectives.” But whether its recommenda- 
tions are for a complete change of policy or not, it seems likely that 
the main reason for the reappraisal is to take some of the pressure 
off the President while he is trying to get his new tariff policy 
through Congress. To have increased the protection given to what 
is already one of the most protected of American industries would 
have made his advocacy of freer trade look hollow. To have refused 
to do anything would have added strength to what is already a 


powerful and bitter opposition. . 
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You dig omens? 


iy C MLXE 


You read stars, signs, palms, bumps, tealeaves, entrails, etc.? 
Oh good. Hearken while Wilmot soothsaying Breeden, closing one 
eye, announce amazing portents. (Gentle reader, read gently.) 


December BC 753: Romulus buries Uncle Remus, founds Rome. 

December BC 218: Hannibal camps on Alps, sights Turin Town Hail. 

December BC 1: Bir son of Brum founds Birmingham, invents engineering. _ 

December AD 1859: Garibaldi founds Italy, invents biscuits. 

December AD 1961: Wilmot Breeden invest Turin. Banners and trumpets. 

A parley. W.B. acquire 45% share-holding in S.A.F.E. (say ‘“‘Sahfay’’), largest suppliers 
locks and small mechanisms to Italian motor industry. 

Fiesta. Battle of flowers. 


W.B. Zerotorque locks long manufactured under licence (sotto voce). 

Close consultations (conversazioni). Technical exchanges (contrappunti sincopati) 
on methods, meccanismi, raw materials (prosciutto crudo). And now, 

in Torino, bullseye (osso buco) of automotive Italy (Italia rallia), S.A.F.E. weds 
Wilmot Breeden in marriage of true minds! Yo ho, Cagliostro! Ye stars knew all. 


Wilmot italic Breeden, far-sighted, fecund (ma non troppo)... 
S.A.F.E., industrious, molto vivace .. . celestial partners 
these, buddi predestinati. More trumpets! More flowers! 
Common Market This Way! And Echo answers Ecco! 


Wilmot Breeden 


England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Australia, U.S.A. 
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As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation, Limited deals 
with all problems of capital raising and 
reconstruction that may affect existing 
public companies and those considering 
a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 
member of The Charterhouse Group, 
it can make available the advice and 
rangeof services offered by its associated 


The advice 


of the City 


is freely 


available 


companies in the Group. 
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Australia and New Zealand Bank 
have produced this 70-page book to assist manufacturers 
who may be considering the possibilities of extending their 
operations to Australia. Among the subjects given detailed 
examination are: market potentials, tariff protection, power 


supplies, taxation, company formation and local regulations. 


A copy will be sent gladly on request 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 - TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1281 
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Capacity and Steel Profits 


Steel Corporation produced figures which, it argued, 

showed a direct linear relation between the operating 
rate in steel production as a percentage of capacity and the 
profits of American steel companies. For every ten percentage 
points that the operating rate went down, it. reckoned, there 
was a fall of 4 per cent in the rate of profits, after depreciation 
but before tax, as a percentage of capital employed. During 
the year to September 3oth last, in Britain, output as a per- 
centage of steel capacity fell to about 82 per cent; but the 
average for these twelve months was about 88 per cent, against 
94 per cent in the industry’s preceding financial year. Do 
the sum on the ratio that the American companies have worked 
out, and six percentage points down in capacity would imply 
a fall of just on two and a half per cent in net profits before 
tax as a percentage of capital.employed. In 1959-60 the 
British steel companies were making, say, 15 per cent on their 
capital employed: if that came down to, say, 123 per cent, 
it would mean an average fall of about one-sixth in the profits 
shown. Is that the average that one should expect for British 
steel companies in 1960-61 ? 

Until the full reports for British steel companies begin to 
appear, we have no figures for capital employed to reckon 
the percentage rate of profit earned. Up to the time that 
The Economist went to press this week, seven large steel 
companies had reported their preliminary results for 1960-61, 
among them six of the industry’s biggest companies. The 
profits of these seven were down by an average of about 27 per 
cent below. 1959-60, which is a good deal more than the 
American ratio would have implied. It will be interesting to 
see whether any clear ratio of this kind will emerge from the 
British results. _The American companies seem able to break 
even much farther below capacity than ours do (the correla- 
tions quoted above suggested that profits would not reach zero 
until the operating rate was down to 40 per cent of capacity). 
But these differently-sized industries are at least of a kind. And 
certainly the fall in capacity working-offers the most plausible 
reason for the sorry crop of British steel results this year. 

It was not so much a fall in production: this was only about 
1} per cent below that of the previous twelve months. But 
throughout the year the industry’s productive capacity was 
creeping up: the average for the year to September, 1960, 
26.39 million tons was 1.10 million tons more than in 1959-60. 
And one practical link between output and capacity—the 
reality behind the correlations—comes in the level of produc- 
tivity when plant is or is not busy. Measured as labour 
productivity, this appears to have fallen significantly in the 
last financial year ; the industry’s index of output per man- 


I N a recent study of American steel prices, the United States 





year went down by 5 per cent. This is really, however, a 
matter of capital productivity and the cost of it: the assets 
employed in the steel industry are now growing considerably 
in value as well as capacity every year, and no industry can 
afford to produce less from this more efficient but also more 
expensive park of equipment. 

The fall in productivity may have had more than a pro- 
portionate effect on costs. When prices of coal and later of 
fuel oil rose during 1960-61, the Iron and Steel Board delayed 
increasing prices, and finally increased them less than it would 
otherwise have done, because it was counting on a continued 
upsurge in productivity from the newer plant steadily coming 
into operation. That did not happen. It is not clear to the 
outside observer why a fall of only 1.6 per cent in output 
should have wholly offset the effect of perhaps 5 per cent of 
new capacity, since it would ordinarily be the old plant that 
a company keeps idle when demand is slack. But some of 
the extra plant has consisted of mills of the same kind coming 
in simultaneously, such as plate mills. These are costly, offer 
significant but not dramatic improvements in productivity, 
and hence probably need to operate very close to full capacity 
to gain such potential savings as they do embody. Since 
prices were not put up as much as costs might have justified 
and moreover, productivity actually fell, margins in steel have 
been drastically squeezed at home. Abroad, premiums on 
anything except occasionally tinplate are a thing of the past: 
export prices softened.further in 1960-61 and during the 
year were generally lower than British home prices. 


xX was noted in these columns last week, stocks of finished 
steel in the hands of merchants and consumers at the end 
of September were still about 234,000 tons more than those 
a year before ; but stocks in the hands of producers were 
down by about 100,000 tons. The highest figure ever shown 
by the consumers’ and merchants’ stock census was in March 
this year, 4,658,000 tons of finished steel ; the r96x peak 
of producers’ ‘stocks came'in February, 2,783,000 tons. 
Between that quarter and the end of September there was a 
reduction of about a quarter of a million tons in each of these 
sets of stocks, and 336,000 tons of this total fell in the third 
quarter. That represents 460,000 tons in crude steel equiva- 
lent, a reduction at the rate of more than a million and a half 
tons a year. | 

Steel consumption has dipped rather than grown this year, 
and there seems little reason why it should turn upwards 
until, say, the middle of 1962. Private investment now 
appears likely to slacken considerably in terms of steel demand, 
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and even though public investment is likely to rise, this may 
not be enough to keep total investment, and its demand for 
steel, from sinking slightly. Exports of engineering products 
should rise ; and for home sales, too, there may be some growth 
of demand from the motor industry. This might indeed need 
to turn to re-stocking earlier than other consumer industries, 
since consumers’ stocks of sheet have been cut more drastically 
this year than those of most other steel products. The motor 
industry, moreover, always makes do with a somewhat lower 
level of stocks relative to production than various other major 
users, so it might be less likely to go in for any once-for-all 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


for the better. 
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reduction in consumers’ stocks to a more economic level—a 
possibility now haunting forecasters in the steel industry. 

If this does not happen, and the cyclical turn upward that 
one would otherwise expect does occur in stocks, then at some 
point in 1962 the industry’s fortunes could shift significantly 
But whether this will come in time to make 
much difference to the companies’ 1961-62 results is more 
doubtful. One lesson of the last few years in steel is that a 
higher level of capacity, of output, of consumption—and of 
confidence in reasonably early deliveries—seems at present 
to be making for larger fluctuations in the industry’s operating 





The Companies Report 


Almost all steel companies report on the same financial year, which 

makes comparisons between their results and those for the whole 

industry more meaningful than in most kinds of manufacture. Every 

steel company, however, lives within its own unique business situation, 
as this week’s results indicate : 


TEEL shares have proved to be very 
S sensitive to the varying fortunes of the 
steel companies as reflected in their 1960-61 
results. Their prices have first been tugged 
one way and then another. After the John 
Summers results were published before the 
weekend, prices, for instance, improved a 
little but their average gain of two per 
cent, as measured by the Financial 
Times index, was soon wiped out by news 
of prospective redundancy at Dorman 
Long’s Cleveland works and more particu- 
larly by the trading results of Colvilles. 
These were broadly in line with the estimate 
given at the time of the rights issue in July 


when the directors said that profits after ” 


tax and depreciation, but before any transfer 
to capital reserve, would not be very dif- 
ferent from those of 1959-60. In fact, on 
this basis profits in the year to September 
30th fell by 4.6 per cent. But this paints 
too bright a picture of the group’s trading 
results in 1960-61, for the tax charge has 
been reduced by over £2 million through 
the incidence of investment allowances and 
rading profits before all charges fell by 15 
per cent from £16,169,000 to £13,742,000. 
The whole of the fall in profits occurred in 
the second half of the financial year, when 
trading profits fell from £8,226,000 to 
£5;,516,000. 

In the six months to the end of September 
the directors say that demand fell notice- 
ably and this is reflected in the fall in the 
half-yearly output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings from 1,155,000 tons to 887,000 tons. 
Margins were squeezed as increased costs 
were only partially met by the rise in steel 
prices. The directors add that “ present 
indications are that the current level of 
operations is being maintained and although 
lower than last year it is still profitable.” 
There are as yet “no signs of a revival.” 
Earnings in 1960-61 covered the maintained 
diyidend of 16 per cent four times but 
profits seem likely to fall further in the 
current year. 

Except in spun iron pipe and castings, 
production at the British works of Stewarts 


and Lloyds fell in the year to September 
30th ; but the value of the group’s sales, 
including those of its overseas subsidiaries, 
rose by 133 per cent, from £139.4 million 
to £158.4 million. But gross profits before 
tax and after a higher depreciation charge 
fell by over 23 per cent and the gross profit 
margin declined from 13 per cent to just 
under 9 per cent. The reasons the directors 
give for the fall in profits are: “first and 
foremost the absorption, without compen- 
sating home trade price increases, of signi- 
ficant additions to costs, mainly fuel, wages 
and salaries; secondly, a reduction in 
exports of tubes to the oil and natural gas 
industries ; thirdly, a fall in export prices 
for general purpose tubes as a result of com- 
petition from overseas tubemakers.” One 
point they do not mention in an otherwise 
comprehensive preliminary report is how 
much the inclusion for the first time of a 
full year’s earnings from Staveley Iron and 
Chemical has added to the group’s profits in 
1960-61. In 1959-60, Staveley earned £14 
million; hence, the fall in the group’s gross 
profits ex Staveley must be more than 23 
per cent. The consolidated net income has 
fallen by 27 per cent but, as forecast, the 
total dividend is left unchanged at 15 per 
cent ; the shares arising from the rights issue 
in May rank for the final of 10 per cent. 
This issue produced nearly £13 million 
and the directors say that “a further 
approach to the market is not expected to 
be required in the near future” and that 
they have received “an assurance of 
adequate assistance ” from their bankers. At 
some time, that assistance will be needed 
for, having spent {10.2 million on capital 
account in 1960-61, Stewarts and Lloyds 
has the balance of its development pro- 


gramme, amounting to nearly £48 million, 
to finance. 

The big shock in the preliminary state- 
ment of the Steel Company of Wales is the 
cut in its dividend from 123 to Io per cent, 
even though net earnings, reduced though 
they are, cover the payment about 27 times. 
Clearly, the directors wish to retain as 
much of the cash flow as possible in view 
of the development commitments, although 
these have been scaled down. Net income 
has fallen by about 30 per cent, despite 
the reduction of the appropriation to fixed 
assets replacement reserve from £3 million 
to £2 million. Trading profits, before all 
charges, including interest, depreciation 
and replacement reserve appropriations, 
have fallen by nearly 24 per cent. The value 
of sales and other income, on the other 
hand, fell by only 7 per cent, from £143 
million to £133 million, so that the gross 
profit margin before depreciation has 
declined from 21.3 per cent to 17.5 per 
cent. Steel of Wales produced a,lower ton- 
nage than in 1959-60 and the directors com- 
ment that: “ The recession in demand for 
sheets and tinplate continued during the 
second half-year. The export market 
became much more competitive and prices 
were reduced, Increased costs were not 
recouped adequately in the home market.” 

The chairman’s optimistic comments in 
February about the outlook for Whitehead 
Iron and Steel looked rather out of keeping 
with the 24 per cent fall in profits in the 
half year to March 31st that was reported 
in July. And now the preliminary results 
for the full year show a fall of 374 per cent 
in profits before tax. As expected the divi- 
dend has been maintained at 15 per cent 
but it is now covered just twice by earnings. 
It is unfortunate that after the encouraging 
tone of the chairman’s statement neither the 
interim nor the preliminary statement give 
any explanation why Whitehead, which is 
primarily a steel re-rolling firm as distinct 
from a steel producer, has fared so badly. 
But Whitehead, like other steel companies, 
must have been operating on smaller profit 
margins. 


STEEL PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


(£ million) ; 

Year to Gross Deprecia- Net Net cash Dividend 
September 30 profit ation profit flow per cent Price Yield 

1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
NOE sin kane sees 16°17 10-92 2:59 2-82 4:98 4-61 9-38 8-12 16 16* 47/9 6-7 
Steel Co. of Wales.. 30°48 23-25 8:22 8-33 10°03 6:93 15-18 12-81 12'2 10 30/9 6:5 
Stewarts and Lloyds 22:26 19-04 4-02 5:04 10:12 7-41 11-84 9-26 1S 15* 37/3 8-1 
Whitehead........ 1-67 1-28 0-18 0-22 0:73 0:49 0:68 0-48 15 15 42/6 7:1 


* Final dividends of 10 per cent payable on capital increased by rights issue. 
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ate. This was implicit, indeed, in its decisions to aim at 
more spare capacity in its current steel plan. The capacity 
planned for 1965 is 32 million ingot tons, against an expected 
putput of just over 28 million. That means an expected rate 
of 85 per cent of crude steel capacity by the mid-sixties, but 
the margin of spare capacity for certain finished products 
would be significantly larger. The capacity is already begin- 
ping to build up, and though production is not yet significantly 
off the trend forecast, its swings are tending to leave larger 
proportions of capacity idle. 

Prices of British steel are at present set by the Iron and 
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Steel Board to give what it considers a reasonable rate of return 
at a reasonable rate of capacity: it last carried through a major 
price review in 1959. Next time it does the exercise, the 
question of the operating rate upon which prices should be 
based will obviously be at the centre of the argument. But 
the current state of the market for steel—and the likelihood 
of a quite rapid dismantling of protection when Britain enters 
the common market—may not make 1962 a healthy time to 
put up steel prices. By the end of 1962, indeed, the question 
may be arising of just which body, if any, should be controlling 
those prices. 


Background to Gold Shares 


INCE gold was first discovered on the Langlaagte farm 
G ssvety five years ago, South African gold mining shares 
have carried the risks inherent in all mining operations 
pnd the burdens of periodical political crises. The Rand mines 
had just been brought into production when the Boer war 
broke out ; sixty years later, the tensions created by the policy 
of apartheid rose to crisis point just as the Orange Free State 
mines had firmly established themselves. South African gold 
hares have offered risk-bearing plenty of opportunities and 
hey have attracted at least as many speculators as investors. 
oday, the risks are as high as ever but the chance of gambling 
profit still beckons. Slightly more than half of South Africa’s 
amnings from exports come from gold and it generates much 
of the wealth for the development of South Africa’s industries. 
he gold mining industry is stronger and in better shape 
than at any time in its past: monthly output is only fraction- 
ally below, and will soon reach, two million ounces ; many pro- 
duction and profit records are being broken ; and two mines, 
lest Driefontein and Western Holdings earn a working profit 
of more than £1 million per month. It was not this back- 
bround, but fears about the political future, that scared inves- 
lors about Kaffirs. Measured by the Financial Times index of 
bold shares, (September, 1955 = 100) Kaffir prices fell to their 
lowest point of 52.4 in July this year. They have since risen 
by as much as 20 per cent, but the yields, as the table shows, 
pre remarkably high for a booming industry with good pros- 
pects of expansion. By normal mining criteria—ore’ reserves, 
payability and development results—many Kaffir share prices 
re ridiculously low. But, as the chart shows, they have in- 
teasingly reflected the possible consequences of the policies 
pursued by the Nationalist government. Two events early in 
1960 drove these home to investors: Mr Macmillan’s “ wind 
if change ” speech and the Sharpeville shootings. 
The flight of capital from South Africa gathered even more 
pace after the vote for a republic in October, 1960, and again 
plter South Africa left the Commonwealth last May. South 
Africa’s gold and foreign exchange reserves fell rapidly ; and 
‘xchange and import controls were belatedly imposed. These 
ontrols needed several months to bite and by June, when the 
eserves had fallen to about £70 million (more than halved 
ince Sharpeville) the Finance Minister, Dr Dénges, had to 
slam the door on the capital outflow by blocking the proceeds 
of sales of South African securities by non-residents 4nd by 
orbidding South African residents to buy any securities in 













overseas markets. By then, Johannesburg was already the. 
world’s biggest market in gold shares, having been able to 
absorb heavy sales from London, Paris and other overseas 
markets which were taken up. by such domestic institutions as 
S.A. Mutual and Sanlam. Thereafter, Johannesburg was 
completely isolated ; arbitrage between it and other stock mar- 
kets has been almost impossible and prices in London sank 
well below Johannesburg prices, with business at an abysmal 
level. 

More recently, however, British investors, feeling less cer- 
tain about the future of their own economy, have been taking 
a second look at Kaffir shares. Indeed, they have been one 
of the few relatively firm sections of the London stock market 
and buyers from both the Continent and America have also . 
been attracted to the London market by the sizeable discounts 
compared with Johannesburg prices. Buying has been encour- 
aged by the rapid recovery in South Africa’s reserves which 
since June have risen from £70 million to £125 million. 
Recent estimates suggest that South Africa will earn a current 
account surplus of £85 million this year, compared with only 
£11 million in 1960. The reserves have been strengthened 
also by overseas loans, amounting to £35 million so far this 
year. Of these, perhaps the most significant came in September 
when a big group of American institutions lent $30 million 
(or £103 million) at 7 per cent to Rand Selection, which had 
been strengthened earlier in the year in the hope that it would 
provide a suitable vehicle for attracting new funds, particularly 
from overseas. Its quick success owes much to the standing of 
the Anglo American Corporation. This loan more than covered 
Rand Selection’s immediate development commitments and 
gave grounds for more confidence in South Africa’s economic 
future. But, as Mr Harry Oppenheimer, the chairman of both 
Rand Selection and Anglo American, said at the time: “ This 
kind of borrowing can only be done once. It is no substitute 
for a return of investment confidence in South Africa.” 

Helped by loans such as this, the reserves are now well past 
the safety mark of £100 million indicated by the Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Dr N. Diedrichs, when he was in London in 
September on the eve of the South African election. He then 
talked glowingly—as politicians do with an election in the 
offing—about the possibilities of an early relaxation of 
exchange controls. The dismantling of all these could well 
take a year or more, for non-residents might take any imme- 
diate opportunity to pull out and South Africa is due to repay 
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£50 million of its external debts next year. But last week when 
the South African bank rate was reduced from 5 to 43 per 
cent, the Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr De Kock, did 
say that part at least of the 1962 maturities would be covered 
by renewals or new loans. The South African government 
have, indeed, taken the first steps towards relaxation, primarily 
by easing import controls but also by making the first real 
concessions on exchange controls—the most important being 
the abolition of the time limit of 90 days during which non- 
resident holdings of blocked rands could remain uninvested. 
The next logical step would be to make blocked rands trans- 
- ferable between non-residents. Such a move would establish 
two exchange rates, one for “ blocked” and the other for 
“free” rands, and the South African authorities would be 
free to intervene to support the “ blocked” or “ security ” 
rands. Investors have begun to weigh such possibilities and, 
as a result, the differentials in Kaffir prices on London and 
Johannesburg. have narrowed. 


While the possibility of exchange decontrol explains in 
part the narrowing of the discount on gold share prices in 
Johannesburg compared with other markets, it does not itself 
explain why gold shares have risen on all markets. This has 
primarily been due to renewed discussion about the prospect 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Post Ex 

Sharpe- Com- 
ville mon- June 16, June 19, Current Yield 
End-1959 Mar. wealth 1961 1961 Prices per cent 
21 Mar. 16, London London London Jo’burg London 


Finance Houses 1960 1961 
Anglo-American Corp. 213/9 180/- 146/3 128/9 118/9 143/6 171/6 6-27 
Consolid. Gold Fields . 98/6 76/3 56/3 49/ 45/- 69/9 79/6 7:17 


Johannesburg Cons. ... 78/3 62/3 47/6 39/6 39/6 52/- 61/- 9-62 
Rand Selection ...... 61/9¢  55/10!,+ 44/6 41/10'!, 36/3 44/3* 53/6 6-78 
Union Corporation... 83/6 68/6 54/7', 48/9 42/6 62/9 71/3 6:37 
New Mines (not paying 
dividend) :— 
IE is wiv sis nintee 29/6* 27/7', 27/- 26/9 23/9 26/3 31/- 90 


St. Helena ........ 81/6 74/3 66/3 58/9 54/- 71/9 82/3 


9 
Fr. 5. Renae ......> oi. 147/6 105/- 88/9 81/3 101/3  116/6 . 
/ 
Western Holdings.. 1168/9 1148/9 133/9 1118/9 03/3 130/- 149/6 8 


New Mines :— 
NONE sv 05 eo ks 015 28/2'4 29/- 27/6 21/9 20/- 21/3 24/3 ese 
SN os cesses s 38/9 29/9 23/3 18/- 15/- 17/3 20/9 axed 
West Deep Levels .. 55/- 46/6 38/9 33/6 29/10'> 41/6 46/9 is 
Old Mines :— 
City Deep......... 22/3* 18/3 15/- 13/3 12/3 15/6 18/3 9-09 
Durban Deep ..... 41/-* 


* 31/9 27/6 26/3 24/6 29/3 33/3 10-26 
E. Rand Proprietary 41/6*  36/10!, 30/- 23/6 22/9 29/- 34/- 8-62 
South AfricanLand. 16/6 13/6 13/9 13/6 13/- 16/- 17/6 6°25 


*Ex dividend. + Adjusted for ‘‘rights’’ issue. 
for a higher dollar price for gold. Behind this discussion lies 
the belief that, whatever is done to augment world liquidity 
through the IMF or by other means, gold will not, in the 
short term at least, be supplanted as an ultimate means of 
settling international accounts. Ultimately, the foundation 
that gold now provides for the present gold exchange standard 
might cease to be needed—say, if it 
were supplanted by IMF deposits. 
But that is looking far ahead. At the 
moment, the prospects for the rais- 
ing of the gold price are expressed in 
doubts about the parities of sterling 
and the dollar. . American gold 
reserves have fallen to their lowest 
level since 1939 and since the flare- 
up in the gold market a year ago the 
authorities have not found it easy to 
keep the price of gold significantly 
below $35.20 per fine ounce, least of 
all in the last month or two. If, 
therefore, the argument runs, the 
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dollar (and with it other currencies) comes under extreme 
forms of pressure, escape may be sought through raising the 
price of gold. In recent months speculation based on such 
arguments has focused on gold shares rather than gold itself, 
There has been no repetition of last year’s gust of speculative 
buying which carried gold up to $40 an ounce. Some who were 
paying dear in the bullion market now see some better sense 
in speculating in Kaffir shares, perhaps for a smaller ultimate 
capital gain but at least with the benefit of interest meanwhile, 


The odds against a profit on such a speculation are 
lengthened by other factors. First, a seemingly adequate dis- 
count for the political risks has on past occasions proved 
totally inadequate. Because the Nationalists scored another 
victory at the polls this autumn, is it certain that the politica 
risks are adequately discounted now ? Secondly, consider- 
able doubts remain whether the finance houses and the newer 
mines will be able to push their dividends up. They now 
rely more than ever before on self-generated finance to bear 
the cost of further development. Some of it may be held 
up, and the rise in dividend payments and hence in the market 
value of the shares that could normally be expected asa 
mine approaches peak production could easily be retarded, 
Thirdly, for British investors, there must be some uncertainty 
about the future of the double tax relief agreement when the 
one-year act that kept it going runs out in May. Fourthly, 
labour costs in the gold mines are likely to rise and though 
the newer, richer, mines may be able to improve the pro- 
ductivity of African labour by further mechanisation, low 
grade mines, with less scope for mechanisation, may have 
difficulty in absorbing all the increase in working costs. 


Such considerations make the choice of individual stocks 
far from clear cut. A gamble conceived simply in terms of 
an appreciation in the price of gold would favour some of the 
older, low grade mines. A venture designed to limit the 
political risks would bring in those finance houses that have 
interests outside Southern Africa. The finance houses have 
always been more attractive to long term investors tha 
individual mines because they provide a better spread of 
mining risks and their shares have attracted most of the 
recent buying. In terms simply of their economic worth, 
finance house shares are undervalued—and some of the newet 
mine shares even more so. But to go further to the actud 
purchase of shares must assume that the political risk is fully 
discounted. On this, no one can be sure ; and, recently, some 
speculators have tried to minimise the risk of a capital los 
by taking out options on the London market rather than 
buying the shares outright. Yet for 
a well-spread portfolio, a small stake 
in Kaffirs bought in London at the 
present time might not be an ut 
reasonable proposition. Quite apatl 
from any increase in the price of gold 
this could be justified in terms of tht 
mining potential of the South African 
goldfields. But in the last two yeati 
or so, investment confidence in South 
Africa has been largely destroyed 
and even if exchange controls at 
lifted, its restoration will take many 
years—and will require a change i 
thinking in South Africa itself. 
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The Lender’s Club 


N Wednesday Dr Per Jacobsson, the 

managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund, made his deadline of 
December 15th with 48 hours to spare. Ten 
Western finance ministers meeting in Paris 
then agreed in broad outline to the plan 
to supplement the IMF’s resources by some 
$6,000 million on which some of them had 
indulged in remarkably plain speaking in 
Vienna last September. There has been 
only slight unbending of attitudes on the 
mobilisation and use of this addition to 
the Fund’s resources. These matters will 
be governed by an agreement which the 
ministers considered this week and which 
will operate as an annexe to Article 7 of the 
Fund’s charter. Once the governments of 
the respective countries have given their 
agreement, formal approval by the executive 
directors of the Fund should follow by the 
end of the year or soon after. M. Baum- 
gartner, as host in Paris, has sent a formal 
letter to each of the finance ministers set- 
ting out the proposed methods and the 
conditions of operation of the “ lender’s 
club,” the terms of which may be published 
in about a fortnight. It is believed to refer 
to the use of existing organs (including 
OECD) in the procedure of consultation 
and also to go into the details of voting 
procedures and the question of weighted 
majorities. 

Dr Jacobsson has managed to keep the 
routing of the new money through the 
Fund rather than by direct bridge between 
lender and borrower. But the new facilities, 
as the Vienna debate had suggested only 
too plainly, are to: be separate from the 
ordinary resources of the Fund, and will be 
subject to a degree of separate national 
control. Some authority has been lost by 
the IMF and a good deal gained by the 
new European group. How this new 
balance of forces will work out must depend 
on relations between the Fund and the lend- 
ing countries. If the atmosphere in Paris 
this week was plainly better than that in 
Vienna three months ago, it was also clear 
that M. Baumgartner had made his point. 

Individual contributions from the mem- 
bers of the new lending club have not yet 
been published, but reliable figures from 
Paris put the United States down for $2,000 
million, the United Kingdom $900 million, 
Germany $900 million, France and Italy 
$500 million each and the remaining five 
countries, Belgium, Canada, Holland, Japan 
and Sweden, for the final $1,200 million. It 
may also be that Switzerland, which is not 
a member of the IMF, will support the 
scheme up to as much as $500 million. 


Countries borrowing under this new 
arrangement will obseve the normal IMF 
rules controlling the length of the credit 
and interest charges. The club’s credits 
will match these terms, normally for periods 
of 3 to § years, but they will include a clear 
“reversibility clause” to safeguard any 
creditor if he finds himself later in diffi- 


‘ culties, 


M. Baumgartner has made it abundantly 
clear that the new facilities will not be 
granted to cover ordinary balance of pay- 
ments deficits, but are intended strictly to 
neutralise massive short-term capital move- 
ments. The plan is expected to be ready 
for operation in four or five months ; its 
worth will depend on the readiness and 
speed with which the new club can put it 
into action if key currencies are threatened. 


THE EXCHANGES 


End-Year Influences 


o week the foreign exchange markets 
changed down to low-gear as the 
financial world began to prepare for the end 
of the year and the balancing of its books. 
Dealers are keeping their chins in, and 
the main influence in the market is com- 
mercial demand. At the end of last week 
spot sterling closed at $2.81} and it re- 


‘ mained at this level throughout Monday 


and Tuesday. But after the London market 
had closed on Tuesday fairly heavy com- 
mercial selling in New York, and some early 
selling from Paris and Frankfurt on Wed- 
nesday morning, took the spot rate down 
to $2.80%3—a fall of ss and the lowest point 
for three months. At that level the authori- 
ties gave a small amount of support. On 
Thursday the spot rate improved to $2.8095 
following continental buying, but the mar- 
ket was apparently unaffected by the news 
from Paris of agreement on new funds for 
the IMF. 

The Canadian dollar tended to drift down 
this week and the discount against the 
United States dollar is now just over 4 per 
cent. During October the discount of 3 
per cent was held only after the Government 


had put $186 million into the exchange ~ 


market. In November the situation was 
reversed and the Government’s foreign ex- 
change reserves fell by $32 million follow- 
ing sales of US dollars designed to moderate 
the decline in the discount. There is no 
indication that this 4 per cent exactly fits 
Mr Fleming’s “ significant discount,” but in 


January the International Monetary Fund 
will hold its annual consultations with the 
Canadian government and it is likely, once 
again, to suggest the re-establishment of a 
fixed rate of exchange. 


One result of the United Kingdom’s re- 
payment of £50 million to the IMF in the 
last week of November, was to boost Ger- 
many’s foreign exchange reserves by some 
DM 340 million (about £30 million). The 
repayment was made in D-marks, French 
francs, and dollars, but to get the D-marks 
the United Kingdom exchange control was 
forced to swap dollars for D-marks with 
Deutsche Bundesbank. In total Gerfnany’s 
reserves rose by DM 426 million in that 
week, the first increase since September. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Pleasing Conversion 


HE immediate point in the govern- 

ment’s conversion plan that the stock 
market seized upon was that it reduces the 
nominal amount of the national debt by 
£278 million. There is £758 million of 
the maturing 4} per cent 1962 stock but 
the conversion stock to be issued is limited 
to £300 million, carrying 6 per cent and 
repayable in 1972, and up to £200 million 
by another tranche of 53 per cent Funding 
stock, 1982-84. Exchange into the 1972 
stock will be at par plus £2 ros. cash for 
£100 nominal of the 1962 stock ; exchange 
into the 1982-84 stock will give {110 
nominal for £100 nominal of the 1962 stocks. 
The gap in the conversion gave a.psycho- 
logical fillip since it is the first occasion for 
many years when the nominal supply of 
government stock in the market has been 
reduced ; this accords with the budget 
promise that the government would not be 
coming to the market for new money in the 
current fiscal year. 


In itself, however, the short-fall in 
the conversion does not release £278 mil- 
lion in cash to the market. The real effect 
of the conversion on the forces in the 
gilt-edged market and, consequently, on 
the banks’ liquidity does not turn on the 
nominal amount of stock offered but, first, 
on the size of the authorities’ holdings of 
the maturing stock and, secondly, on the 
determination with which sales of stock in 
official hands are pushed through the tap. 
On the first score, the authorities are 
known to have taken in a substantial lump 
of the maturing stock and the amount of 
cash coming into the market on the conver- 
sion dates will simply depend, as it has with 
other conversions in the past, upon the 
number of holders who decide to hold the 
stock to maturity and take the cash. There 
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will be some of these, including some of 
the banks. 

On the second score, the conversion 
stocks enhance the authorities’ control over 
the gilt-edged market at the key points. No 
new “short” has been issued; but the 
discount market, having sold its holdings 
of the maturing stock has plenty of other 
bonds at the moment and the authorities 
have the 5} Exchequer 1966 on tap while 
the 24 per cent Savings, 1964-67, will rank 
asa “short” in May. The 1972 stock’s 6 per 
cent coupon will attract investors looking 
for a good running yield—though it is 
just a bit too long for the banks except 
in small amounts. When the authorities 
exchange into the 1982-84 stock, they will 
replenish their exhausted tap in a stock 
which is tax free to non-residents. Its 
appearance, moreover, gave fresh currency 
to the view that the tap for the 53 Treasury 
stock, 2008-12, was running dry and its rise 
since the conversion was announced sug- 
gests that this is near the mark. 


Healthier Tone 


Ik all, the terms of the conversion offer 
gave the gilt-edged market a healthier 
look than it has worn since the shock of the 
electricity wage award. Prices rose sharply, 
particularly at the long end of the market ; 
this was a reflection more of switching into 
longer dated stocks than of new buying. The 
authorities were still taking in the maturing 
stock and some investors took the oppor- 
tunity to switch profitably into the 3 per 
cent Exchequer stock 1962-63. There were 
some buyers for the new 1972 stock, through 
the medium of assented stocks, and on Wed- 
nesday its tap price was raised from 9818 to 
98\2. At the long end of the market, the 
tap ‘price for the 2008-12 stock was raised 
twice on Tuesday and three times on Wed- 
nesday, to close at 83i¢ net on that day. 
Earlier funding sales had kept its price 
relatively depressed and the conversion 
made it an attractive switch. 


Gross - 

Redemp 
Dec.7 Dec. 1! Dec. 13 tion 

Yield % 
Exchequer 3% 1962/3.... 95!5:, 96332 96! 5-76 
Exchequer 5'2% 1966. 98732 . 98!332 98!4 5-98 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965/75 70939 70! 709 i¢ 6°23 
Treasury 3'2% 1979/81... 68 68332 68332 6°42 
Funding 5!2% 1982/84 ... 90!4 90! 90!535 6-31 
Brit. Gas 3% 1990/95..... 5316 53732 53716 6°39 
Treasury 5'9% 2008/12... 82716 82233 833g, 6°65 

War toan S'eF, «.6c000% 51739 51% 52 6:72* 

Prices quoted net of interest. 
* Flat yield. 


The conversion has brought a little more 
life back to the gilt-edged market. But it 
alone will not restore confidence in fixed in- 
terest stocks, as expressed in the substantial 
buying before the electricity wage award 
was announced. The full restoration of con- 
fidence will depend upon the government’s 
economic and general policies in the coming 
weeks. 

The brighter tone in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket did, however, spill over into the indus- 
trial market on Wednesday. Until then, 
equities had been rather ragged and were 
still being pulled one way and another by 
the steel companies’ results. On Wednesday, 
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however, many of the leading issues were | 


marked up, and over the week The Econo- 
mist indicator, which includes Unilever and 
Shell, rose by 8.3 points to 355.5. In part 
this rise was encouraged by hopes that the 
United States might reduce its tariffs and by 
the fresh advance in equity prices on Wall 
Street. These dealings in Unilever Limited 
made a flying start and the further rise in 
its price on American buying was reflected 
in Wednesday’s gain of 6s. 73d. to a new 
peak of 53s. in London, but it fell back to 
51s. 3d. on Thursday. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


Disappointing—More or 
Less 


Y accepting the Board of Trade’s basis 

for comparing the trade returns for the 
three months to November, one can come 
to only one conclusion about them. Season- 
ally adjusted exports in those months were 
13 per cent lower than in the period from 
May to August ; imports were I per cent 
higher. Over the first eleven months of 
the year, exports were 4 per cent higher 
than the average for 1960 and imports were 
3 per cent lower. The run of higher ex- 
ports and lower imports would’ therefore 
seem to have been interrupted before the 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million per month ; seasonally adjusted) 


Re- 

Exports exports Imports 

io fo cif” 

1960 3rd quarter..... 290 13 385 
4th quarter..... 295 12 390 

1961 Ist quarter..... 309 12 385 
2nd quarter..... 305 13 363 

3rd quarter..... 309 15 357 

HOGd DOM 5 bk keao cys 278 13 367 
ee ee eee 330 745 368 

DON seiciapects on vee 307 16 354 
Paguitc 5xicics 324 15 361 
September ...... 297 14 360 
Ee 311 12 378 
November* ..... 305 14 360 
Jan.—Noy.* ...... 308 13 369 


* Provisional. 


true gap between exports and imports could 
be firmly closed. 

But August was an exceptionally favour- 
able month in which the crude trade gap 
was cut to £22 million. October was an 
exceptionally poor one in which a sudden 
rise in imports widened the gap to £55 mil- 
lion. The favourable returns in August 
have as much right to be included with the 
past three months as the three that went 
before, and that could alter the picture. 
Seasonally adjusted imports in November 
were £360 million cif, £9 million lower 
than the average for the first eleven months 
of the year. Exports, however, contracted 
to £305 million, £3 million lower than the 
eleven month average. 

In November, the crude “ gap ” was re- 
duced to £41 million, compared with an 
average of £48 million so far this year. The 
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third quarter in which the crude gap was 
narrowed to £34 million a month will there- 
fore be, allowing for seasonal influences, 
the nearest Britain came to earning an actual 
surplus on its merchandise trade this year, 


The Payments Figures 


HE balance of payments estimates, 

which do not contain the major dis- 
tortions that exist in the monthly trade 
figures, put the actual current account deficit 
‘in the third quarter of this year at £25 
million. This is, in fact, a slight increase 
on the second quarter, but allowing for the 
adverse seasonal factors in both the visible 
and invisible parts of the account it seems 
that the underlying position probably im- 
proved. But despite the Chancellor’s minis- 
trations, government expenditure abroad is 
again up on the previous quarter, while 
net receipts from other invisible items 


UK an OF PAYMENTS 





(£ million) 
1960 1961 (*) 
ill IV ! iH] ill 
CURRENT ACCOUNT: 
Imports (f.0.b.).... 1,005 1,054 1,050 1,021 947 
Exports (f.0.b.).... 859 945 982 981 912 
Visible Balance.... —146 -—109 — 68 — 40 — 35 
Government (net). — 69 — 73 — 8 — 8 — 8&8 
Otherinvisibles(net) + 79 + 73 + 85 +111 + 9 
Identified Current 
Balance ......0. —136 -—109 — 68 — 15 — 25 
LONG TERM CAPITAL Sars. a 
ACCOUNT (7): 
K Official Long 
Term Capital 
GEE) 00:0 4e vien -—- 15 —5) —23 +12 + 9 
Private investment 
CRN css tans ces — 36 +44 +48 — 8 — 69 
Balance of Long 
Term Capital... — 5) — 7 +25 —7i — 60 
Balance of Current 
and tong Term 
RUE des euiere —1!87 —-116 — 43 — 8 — 8 
BALANCING ITEM... +115 + 66 + 72 + 25 +125 
MONETARY MOVE- 
MENTS (2) : 
Overseas sterling 
holdings : 
(a) R.S.A. coun- 
5 re -—-97 —97 — 39 +163 + 5 
(b) Non-sterling 
countries... +226 +241 ~—I3t -—1!75 —208 
(c) Nonsterri 
torial organ- . 
isations... — 57 — 55 + 4 — § +538 
Gold and convert- 
ible currency 
CRSTNED so cance — 77 — 44 +75 +89 —279 
Other monetary ~ 
movements ..... +77 + 5 +62 - 15 — % 
Balance of Monetary 
Movements ..... +72 +50 — 29 +61 — 40 
(*) Provisional. (t+) Assets: Increase~/decrease +. 
Liabilities: Increase-+/decrease —. 


have fallen. The current deficit in the first 
nine months of the year now amounts to 
£108 million. Compared with the third 
quarter of 1960, exports are up by £53 
million, while imports have fallen by £58 
million—an overall improvement of {111 
million. 

The outflow on ‘capital account is some- 
what lower at £6 60 million and this is mainly 
due to a drop ia private overseas investment 
of £14 million. This is probably the effect 
of closer scrutiny by the Treasury, but it is 
still nearly double the figure for the corre- 
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sponding quarter of 1960. The monetary 
movements largely reflect the aftermath of 
the Basle credits and the drawing of £536 
million from the International Monetary 
Fund. Repayment of the Basle balances 
helped to reduced the sterling holdings of 
non-sterling countries by £208 million and 
the IMF drawing increased the sterling held 
by the non-territorial organisations. On 
balance the gold and convertible currency 
reserves rose by £279 million. The balanc- 
ing item in the accounts is £125 million and 
this high figure gives a partial guide to the 
inlow of hot money following the increase 
in Bank rate to 7 per cent. , 











OIL 


—— 


Action in Iraq 


T had generally been guessed that the 

legislation promised by the Iraq 
government after its talks with the oil com- 
panies operating there broke down in 
October would restrict the Iraq, Basrah, and 
Mosul companies to the areas where they 
we at present operating. But few people 
had guessed that the line would be drawn 
so tightly round them as it has by the law 
published this week. During the discus- 
sions the companies had always argued 
that their producing areas covered between 
we and two per cent of the original con- 
cessions, and that the areas in which they 
had proven reserves made this up to close 
om four per cent. This week’s decree 
appears to restrict them to areas represent- 
ing no more than 0.44 per cent of the con- 
cession areas, though there is provision for 
them to be allocated up to as much again. 
That would still mean that Iraq would be 
sizing more-than 99 per cent. (The figur- 
ing is fairly approximate until the schedules 
aid maps appended to this decree are 
studied ; in any case even the total area 
of the original concessions, like that of Iraq 
which they largely cover, is itself disputable.) 
In the southern area where the Basrah 
Petroleum Company operates, in particular, 
the first details of the area left to it, lack- 
ing the schedules and maps to follow, 
appeared to cut very close to wells actually 
in production, 


Understandably, the companies have 
formally reserved all their rights to the 
Whole of their concessions, which would 
imply the possibility of lawsuits against 
any entrepreneur obtaining a new conces- 
sion in the area that the government plans 
to take over. The precedents here, as has 
been pointed out this week, do not all run 
mite same way ; but the likelihood of litiga- 
lon may in any case be a deterrent. It 
mght be argued, too, that a deep and de- 
veloping world surplus of capacity to 
produce oil would hardly leave many people 
anxious to explore for more: but that 
agument may not take sufficient account of 
the economic and psychological drives that 
eppear to motivate oil companies. Huge 
sums continue to be spent on exploration in 





























_ tunities to look for oil. 
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far less promising areas than Iraq, and com- 
panies continue to look avidly for oppor- 
On the other hand, 
anyone inclined to bid regardless of the 
possibility of litigation with IPC or its 
associates would still have to consider 
pretty carefully the Iraq government’s 
demonstrated respect for oil concession 
agreements. 


Understandably, again, the companies 
operating in Iraq are for the moment not 
saying whether they will or will not cut 
the present level of production. They 
hardly know the details of this legislation 
yet. 


THE ECONOMY 


Industry’s Investment 


ee expected slackening in the growth 
of private fixed investment did not seem 
to have materialised by the third quarter 
of this year. Provisional estimates by the 
Board of Trade show that, after taking 
seasonal factors into account, the volume 
of capital expenditure by the manufactur- 
ing, distributive and service trades rose by 
54 per cent to a new peak; this followed 
a rise of 3 per cent in the second quarter 
and a fractional decline in the first quarter. 
Admittedly, the increase for manufacturing 
industry alone, of § per cent, was slightly 
less than in the previous three months, but 
the decline earlier this year in spending by 
the other industries covered by the Board 
of Trade’s inquiry was reversed. 


(All figures in £ million at 1954 prices and seasonally 


adjusted) 
Fixed Capital Changes in 
Expenditure Stocks 
Distribu- 
tive and 
Quar- Manufac- Service Manufac- 
terly turing Trades turing Distributors 
1959 | 175 144 — 38 +7 
il 175 172 — 26 +36 
i 175 162 + 35 — 4 
IV 182 189 + 86 +18 
1960 1 195 182 + 58 +22 
il 200 184 +114 +49 
il 223 182 +149 -5 
IV 217 194 +154 + | 
1961 1 231 178 + 8 +55 
il 246 176 + 29 +32 
Wt 259 186 + 59 —58 


On the other hand, stockbuilding came 
to a standstill. Again eliminating seasonal 
movements, it seems that the volume of 
stocks held by manufacturers rose by a 
little over 1 per cent; but this was balanced 
by a fall of some 3 per cent in the stocks 
held by distributors, the largest quarterly 
fall recorded in this series of statistics which 
goes back to the beginning of 1957. Both 
wholesalers and retailers ran down their 
stocks a little, while the rise in manufac- 
turers’ stocks was spread more or less evenly 
over materials, work in progress and 
finished goods. 


1155 
ATOMIC POWER 


Sir Christopher Takes 
Stock 


S IR CHRISTOPHER HINTON, chairman of . 
the Central Electricity Generating 
Board and one-time member of the Atomic 
Energy Authority, has a special and continu- 
ing influence on the development of atomic 
power not only inside this country but far 
outside the British Isles. He must rank as 
the world’s largest single customer for 
nuclear power stations and there is little that 
the Atomic Energy Authority can do to 
make him buy new designs if he does not 
like the look of them. This gives special 
weight to an article written by Sir 
Christopher in the current issue of the Three 
Banks Review which may raise the damp 
spirits of the industrial consortiums even 
if it does not exactly induce them to stand 
up and cheer. 

Sir Christopher’s argument is, briefly, that 
the massive nuclear power programme of 
the fifties was a mistake but a human one. 
For various reasons, some of them technical 
but some of them also financial, like dearer 
money, early calculations about the cost of 
nuclear power proved over-optimistic. He 
now says that electricity from the first com- 
mercial power stations is likely to cost not 
far off 1d. a unit, or about twice the cost 
of that from the CEBG’s new thermal 
plants and the highest estimate yet given. 
The nuclear power programme might still 
have been justified if the expected shortage 
of conventional fuels had developed. But 
this did not—which means that uranium has 
to compete as an alternative fuel with coal 
or oil, and this it cannot yet do. 

Sir Christopher believes that it may be- 
come competitive in the 1970s and he bases 
his argument on two grounds. First, he 
argues that electricity demands might take 
too much of the coal likely then to be avail- 
able. As to oil he is surprisingly specific 
and cautious, reckoning that electricity 
ought not to rely on more than the products 
of British refineries, and that net imports 
of fuel oil might simply invite a higher excise 
duty. He believes that technical advances 
will in time bring the cost of nuclear power 
down to competitive levels, but he-is cautious 
here about quoting chapter and verse, It 
would appear that Sir Christopher does not 
share the AEA’s optimism about prospects 
for the second generation of advanced gas 
cooled reactors ; their technical weaknesses 
are spelt out with uncompromising sim- 
plicity and—here industry will prick up its 
ears—he says flatly that the CEGB will go 
on ordering the old Calder Hall type of 
nuclear power station “ interspersed ” with 
orders for these newer, souped-up reactors. 
The rate at which he intends to order new 
nuclear power stations during the period 
when they are still obviously uncompetitive 
is not clear, but “one cannot expect to 
create a large industry by establishing a pro- 
gramme, to destroy that industry by slash- 
ing the programme and then to re-create it 
. one’s convenience six or seven years 

ater.” 
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Pirates or Pioneers? 


and at the same time most accepted is the use of nationally advertised 


@) F all the customs acquired from the Americans, perhaps the most intrusive 


brand names for nearly all the goods we buy. 


This brings with it the 


recognition of specific, well publicised prices for these named goods—and hence 


the attraction of the price-cutter who can offer a “ guaranteed bargain 


” 


in the 


form of a well-known product at a price lower than the published one. It 
was therefore inevitable that having succumbed to the power of branded goods 
we should now be copying the Americans again in seeking the advantages of 


“ discount ” shopping. 


In spite of the legal rights of individual 
manufacturers to enforce the sale of their 
products at fixed prices, price-cutting in 
groceries has now become common—largely 
on the initiative of the big store groups and 
supermarkets. Few food . manufacturers 
(Cadbury is one) still insist on maintaining 
prices. The sufferer in price cutting is not 
so much the manufacturer himself as the 
small independent retailer—with whom 
some manufacturers would rather deal than 
with powerful store groups. But inde- 
pendent grocers are now finding their own 
way of meeting the supermarket’s pricing 
advantages by means, for instance, of buying 
co-operatives, and so they in turn are less 
inclined to urge their suppliers to maintain 
listed prices. 

Only in the past fifteen months has a 
handful of retailers in this country begun to 
follow another American lead in pursuing 
this policy consistently in relation to 
branded clothing, toys, hardware and ap- 
pliances, The American; label “ discount 
store ” is used to underline the price-cutting 
intentions of these shops. They number only 
six so far—and the score would be even 
lower if a discount store is strictly defined 
as something more than a supermarket with 
a clothing and hardware section. But these 
stores are well.in the public eye largely 
owing to the excellent news value of their 
brushes with price-maintaining manufac- 
turers, 

The usual retailers’ margin on the selling 
price of, say, an electric iron or a man’s 
shirt is about 30 per cent. On big electric 
appliances it is often more. There is there- 
fore much more scope for price-cutting 
than in groceries, which carry about half 
this margin. The first full-blown discount 
store in Britain, Grandways of Leeds, in 
fact operates on a 173-20 per cent margin 
on non-edible items. The discounters cut 
costs by applying supermarket techniques 
to all goods ; self-service, minimum staffing 
and no service or free delivery of big appli- 
ances. Plentiful parking space is an essential 
adjunct to discount retailing, in order to 
encourage the bulk buying which turns the 
key to success in this type of selling—an 
exceptionally . high rate ‘of- turnover. 
Premises are usually cheap: Grandways is 
housed in a converted warehouse in the 
suburbs with an annual rent of only £5,000, 
a tenth of what it would cost to be in the 
city centre. Victor Value, London Grocers’ 
supermarket chain, have a discount store 
in a disused cinema on the bleakest edge of 
Romford ; Buyright in Northampton was 


once a factory. On the other hand, Tesco, 
the supermarketeers who were in the van 
of grocery price-cutting, have this week 
opened their first discount store in Leicester 
in an entirely new building, near the shop- 
ping centre, complete with multi-storey car 
park, filling station and restaurant. In the 
United States, connoisseurs are said to be 
able to distinguish twelve different types of 
discount store—Tesco appear to be taking as 
their model Korvette, the discount chain 
which, while offering rather more amenities 
than usual to the customer, tripled its 
volume of business to $157 million a year 
between 1955 and 1960. 

Sales by American discount houses in 
1960 reached $2.9 billion compared with a 
turnover of $13.8 billion for department 
stores and $3.9 billion for “ variety stores ” 
(Woolworth type). It is far too early to say 
how soon, if ever, the present handful of dis- 
count stores in this country will lead to an 
equally high proportion of retail trade in the 
discount business. Factors such as the extent 
and effectiveness of independent co-opera- 
tives are still imponderables. But it is certain 
that; in the short term, more breaches will 
be made in price maintenance in all kinds 
of non-grocery goods, leading quite possibly 
within the next couple of years to a break- 
down if not an abolition of the system, and 
hence to much more widespread under- 
cutting. 


H” far are manufacturers really bent 
on sticking by their legal rights and 
the conventional retailer ? Grandways, ‘in 
its first seven months, cut prices on about 
a hundred branded items other than 
groceries. It had court injunctions from the 
makers of only five of them, and about fifty 
letters of objection, from mild to vehement. 
Some manufacturers may have shrunk from 
the bad publicity of an injunction. Many 
who objected said they were doing so in 
response to protests from retailers (one 
hardware firm known for its stern view of 
price-cutting maintains that 90 per cent of 
its retailers are behind it). Some threatened 
to cut off. supplies—a sanction hard to 
enforce on the discounters who often buy 
through agents goods that are supposedly 
obtainable only direct from the manufac- 
turer. 
Other reasons given for opposing dis- 
counters are that lack of retailer’s servicing 
of an appliance can give the make a bad 
name; that price maintenance keeps a 
“ clear-cut ” market (it might be expected 
that the more elaborate a marketing policy 
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a firm has, the keener it is likely to be to 
keep price-cutting in its own hands) ; and 
that anyway the public likes to know before- 
hand the prices of the goods it is buying. 
In defence of this last point it must be 
remembered that the survey published in 
the October issue of Which? suggested 
that, by a small majority, the general public 
was in favour of maintained prices for large 
consumer durables, but not for more fre- 
quently bought goods like food and clothing, 

In a sticky appliance market the tiny 
group of discount stores has formed only a 
minute part of the real price-cutting which 
has been going on of late—sometimes under 
such guises as prematurely “ old” models 
at Cut prices or exaggerated trade-in terms, 
If this is allowed to lead to any marked 
degree of price-lowering all round, the long. 
term success of the discount stores will 
depend on their being able to remain appre- 
ciably lower still. In the United States it 
has been estimated that in 1954—four years 
after discount stores first appeared—they 
were getting 55 to 70 per cent of all the 
trade in more expensive appliances. The 
success of the discount stores here is 
almost certain to depend on their gaining a 
substantial share of this market, especially 
as clothing, the other main basis of the 
discount business in America, already has 
many good cheap outlets in Britain. 

In the context of discount retailing, 
resale price maintenance is in fact a red 
herring, for more than one reason. First, 
it has distracted attention from the true 
function of the discount store—which is not 
to wage war with manufacturers but simply 
to sell standard products as cheaply as pos- 
sible (in the United States discount shoppers 
are sometimes invited to strike their own 
bargains). Secondly, it at present helps to 
lure in the customer in the hope of a single 
unexpected bargain, whereas the discounter 
really depends on encouraging the habit of a 
weekly round of cheap shopping for all 
necessities, as one might use an old- 
fashioned street market. Evidence of ‘ bulk , 
shopping” is reported from the discount 
stores, but at present it seems to take place 
above all on Saturday, when the car is avail- co 
able. Until the British housewife is as fully ™ 
“motorised” as the American one, discount 
retailing here cannot hope to reach the 
American level—though it has plenty of ‘ 
room for growth. 


RUBBER TRENDS 


Quarterly Bulletin for 
producers, manufacturers and dealers 
Current issue. Special reports 
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old- Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
* bulk they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
es wealth of experience. United, they offer a 
avail- comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
des business with the East and the Middle East. 
h_ the 
nye THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


ween a 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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The Hawera Star | | 


WHERE IN HEAVEN’S THAT? 


We can tell you in a twinkling. For it’s not in the heavens at 
all, oddly enough, but in New Zealand. And it is, in fact, a 
newspaper. We know because it just happens to be some- 
thing to do with our country. And so far as that is concerned, 
there is very little we don’t know. For as a Bank operating in 
New Zealand, we are constantly being called upon to 
provide reliable, comprehensive information on subjects 
relating to our national life. This we can do without the 
slightest difficulty, since we have more than 160 branches 
and agencies throughout the North and South Islands. So 
whenever your question involves points of national interest 
about New Zealand, ask us— 


The Hational Bank 
OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 (MONarch 8311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 
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ARCHITECTS : Harry W. Weedon, F.R.I.B.A., & Partners. 


One of the fastest construction projects ever carried out on Merseyside, this new £3; million Fisher & Ludlow 
factory was built by Cubitts on a 50-acre site at Kirkby. Just 15 months from initial planning to completion— 
with sections of the factory being made available for machinery installation as they were finished ! This 
allowed Fisher & Ludlow to start production of domestic appliances two months before completion. Considering 

Speedy construction was made possible only by precise planning and exact timing of every building and the bri 
operation: and 100% co-operation between the client, Industrial Estates Management Corporation for England, of it, the st 
the architect, Cubitts and their 40 sub-contractors. At regular meetings they devised methods of stream- mediate im 
lining operations using the most modern equipment, thus keeping construction time to a minimum and over, RST 


ironing out problems as they arose. This close collaboration resulted in the 17 bays of the main production fa quitk i 


. * + s = s t . 
building being erected in 17 weeks—half the normal time! law, decide 
Roan Antel 
TT Ie NAAT EE from 7§ pe 
, seeinitiaiaaeiiai present and 
Mr. Philip Wyatt, Managing Director of Proxy, at a 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (North held in Rho 
West) Limited, says: Af 

“One of the most important industrial a ter the 
projects on Merseyside, the Fisher & jumped 103 

Ludlow factory required a construction s. 14d 
team able to build at-speed with close 48. Ipd. on 
attention to economy and quality. Detailed stood at 4S. 


planning and co-operation at all stages 
between client, architect and contractor 
has lead to early completion of this pro- 


sheet values 
share, Its li 





ject. It demonstrates the advantages of ashare. It 
working closely together with an efficient in th ’ 
construction team.” In the year 
fall by some 
HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. RST’s pro 
Fisher & Ludlow Ltd., Birmingham, says: 1 Queen Anne’s Gate, London S.W.1. changed at 
“Teamwork has a the — esd strength of 
that has ensured the completion of this : . 
vast undertaking within the time sched- London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Liverpool, holders wot 
uled, Large arene of the factory are e- Bristol, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, dend of od. 
voted to specialized process plants : 1960-6 If 
involving complicated foundation work Wellington N.Z., Port of Spain, Trinidad, Beirut. 960-61. 


will apparer 
only attracti 
holders is R 


and numerous underfloor services. Only 
the closest of co-operation throughout 
between architects, contractors and our 
own planning and engineering depart- 
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ments has enabled construction to pro- of them mi 
ceed without interruption.” . ° 
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| COPPER MERGER~ 
3 Cash and Copper 


r market parlance, Roan Antelope, one 
of the older Rhodesian copper com- 
panies is “in the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust stable.” But the link is. through 
management, and not by a large direct 
shareholding : what these two companies 
do have in common is American Metal 
Climax as their largest shareholder. Apart 
from that, they are in important respects 
dissimilar. RST controls developing copper 
| mines, hungry for capital but starved of it 
by the political upheavals in Africa that 
have temporarily scared off capital from 
outside. . Roan’s reserves must be nearing 


tion becomes a market factor and it holds 
{10 million in liquid assets. The advan- 
tages of marriage between the two par- 
ties are obvious. The proper terms on 
which ‘such a merger should take place are 
not quite as clear. 

But in consultation with N. M. Roth- 
child and Philip: Hill, Higginson, Erlangers, 
the two boards have reached agreement on 
how the merger should be accomplished : 


shares. 

RST will make a one-for-ten scrip issue. 
Roan will be liquidated. Its shareholders 
will receive one new RST £1 share for 
every eight Roan §s. units. 

RST will raise its gross ordinary dividend 
from a prospective Is. 3d. to the equivalent 
of 1s. 7.8d. a share on the old capital. 





Considering the size of the bride’s dowry, 
and the bridegroom’s ability to make use 
of it, the settlement does not give an im- 
mediate impression of generosity. More- 
over, RST in its desire to gain 100 per 
cent acceptance of its offer has, because 
of a quirk in Northern Rhodesian company 
law, decided to proceed by winding up 
Roan Antelope. For this, assenting votes 
—— § {rom 75 per cent of Roan’s shareholders 
present and voting, either in person or by 
proxy, at an extraordinary meeting to be 
held in Rhodesia, are required. 

After the announcement, RST’s units 
jumped 103d. to gs. placing a value of about 
4s. 13d. on Roan shares which previously 
stood at 4s. 73d. Roan’s assets at balance 
sheet values appear to be worth around 7s. a 
share, Its liquid assets alone amount to 3s. 
a share. It is true that Roan’s net profits 
in the year to June 30th are expected to 
fall by some £750,000 to £2 million, while 
RST’s profits should be virtually un- 
changed at about £3.4 million. On the 
strength of current profits, Roan share- 
holders would have received a gross divi- 
dend of 9d. a share compared with ts. for 
1960-61. If the merger goes through they 
will apparently receive nothing more. The 
only attraction of the merger to Roan share- 
holders is RST’s prospective growth. Some 
of them might be rather more interested 
in being paid out on asset values—or at 
least in a further explanation of why this 
ls not being pursued. 





the point when their prospective exhaus-_ 


RST will consolidate its 5s. units into £1. 
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EUROPEAN: ENERGY 


Patterns of Protection 


prasres of domestic fuel industries 
against imports of low-cost energy is 
something that west European governments 
generally deplore and as generally do ; across 
the Atlantic the practice is the same but less 
lipservice is paid to liberalism. In Essen 
this week the Europa Union organised a 
conference of experts from coal, oil, and 
other fuel industries to discuss whether and 
how we should go on doing it. Mr J. A. van 
den Heuvel, who heads the energy division 
of the OECD secretariat, was the only one of 
the three main speakers to maintain the 
traditional stance of the liberal reluctantly 


agreeing to a certain amount of temporary 


protection for weak fuel industries inside 
Europe. He pointed to the artificialities and 
distortions in the European energy economy 


that have resulted. from past protective 


measures, and argued that “all interested 
parties are under an obligation to eliminate 


-these distortions within the shortest possible 


time, and to do away with all merely transi- 
tional measures.” Mr E. F. Schumacher 
of the National Coal Board, and Dr Paul 
Frankel, speaking as an oil consultant, were 
readier, in one case not surprisingly, to 
reckon with protection of the fuel industries 
inside Europe as a considerably less tem- 
porary recourse. 

Mr Schumacher always unites with his 
professional interest in coal a gently scep- 
tical attitude towards fuel forecasting, copy- 
book economics, and the materialist 
aspirations of the western world—though 
this week he was content to take some fairly 
optimistic forecasts of Europ2’s consuming 
need for energy to back his view that all 
the fuel capacity that the region can reason- 
ably keep in being may be required. Dr 
Frankel began from the point that western 
Europe would in fact go on protecting its 
domestic energy industries, and addressed 
himself to the least economically harmful 
ways of doing it. He is against fuel 
customs or excise duties, arguing that these 
might simply tempt foreign producers to 
jack up their prices. Subsidies to high- 
cost industries, on the other hand, he 
reckoned as economically neutral, and offer- 
ing some possibility of actually improving 
efficiency. The solution he would choose 
is import quotas, though he admitted that 
these could involve a complicated and cum- 
bersome system of controls. He would 
advocate these as part of “an active Euro- 
pean policy,” using them not only to protect 
home production against low-cost imports 
but also, if necessary, to defend this con- 
suming area against concerted action by the 
oil producing countries. This would cer- 
tainly discard any pretence of liberalism. 


CHRISTMAS SPENDING 


Another Record? 


| ee December, storekeepers grumble 
that Christmas sales are dragging: 
after Christmas they are surprised to dis- 
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cover: that they reached new records. This 


year seems likely to be no exception to the 
ritual. Last month retail trade showed no 
slackening ; this» month, once Christmas 
spending got under way it seéms to have 
been as hectic as ever. 

A partial guide to Christmas spending is 
provided by fluctuations in the ‘note issue, 
although as more people pay their bills by _ 
cheque or use credit_accounts- this guide 
becomes less useful. Each year since 1950 
the. demand for notes at Christmas has 
pushed the issue to a new record. The 


Retail 
Sales 


1957=100 


Seasonally _- 
adjusted 


general upward movement over the years 
has taken the note issue from £1,358 
million in the Christmas week of 1950 to 
£2,438 million by December 13th of this 
year. While this is a record level the 
increase since the middle of November of 
£121 million is somewhat smaller than in 
the previous two years when rises of £127 
million and £124 million were recorded. 
However, the peak increase in the note issue 
has moved nearer to Christmas, which bears 
out the reported change in shopping habits, 
and this week the issue rose by {50 million. 

Christmas also means that people dig into 
their savings. The only firm figures are 
those of the National Savings Movement 
and the savings banks take the full force of 
the repayments before Christmas. Net 
repayments by these institutions in the week 
ending December 2nd -were £7.4 million, 
compared with {3.5 million in the same 
week of 1960. Total new savings in that 
week of 1960, -however, fell by only 
£154,000 compared to this year’s 
£5,800,000. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Which is the Right Way? 


HERE is nothing automatic about the 
way that air traffic is monitored at 


present through the skies and in and out 


of crowded airports 3; it is done by shirt- 
sleeved men at the centre of a web of radar 
screens, telephones and _ teleprinters, where 
the last major technical advance was the 
replacement of the pencil stub by the bail- 
point. Some controllers, like some jugglers, 
are capable of manipulating a larger nuin- 
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ber of aircraft than others ; but the finite 
limits of the system are set by the ability 
of each controller to let his colleagues know 
what he is doing so that their aircraft do 
not risk collision with his. The number of 
controllers working side by side cannot be 
multiplied indefinitely because at some 
' point communications between them will 
_break down. 

Unless the growth of air traffic is to suc- 
cumb to congestion, electronic computers 
will have to be introduced into the control 
towers, where they can take a great deal 
of the mathematical drudgery of calculating 
that two aircraft are not on collision course 
off the shoulders of the human controllers. 
The first steps were taken in Holland some 
years ago. A computer was delivered-to 
Schiphol airport at the beginning of this year 
and has been working as part of the normal 
air traffic control system there since the 
middle of the summer. .The Ministry of 
Aviation here has just taken delivery of one 
computer and has a second on order but it 
has bought these only for experiment. The 
Dutch are building up towards a fully 
automatic system of air traffic control which 
all but eliminates the human controller by 





A Measure 


ERIOUS literature on industrial research 

is growing rather more slowly than 
are pious exhortations to do more of it. 
The latest addition to the former comes 
from the Federation of British Industries,* 
which questioned a large sample of its 
members on their research spending and 
practices in the summer of 1960. It does 
not change the impression of the total out- 
lay of industry on research that the studies 
of the Department of Industrial and Scien- 
tific Research have provided—about £250 
million a year in 1958-59. And it in- 
evitably retraces some of the same ground ; 
in its talk of a shortage of scientists, it 
exposes the delay in its publication. But 
it does provide more detail about the 
different practices of the various industries, 
and the nature of the work done—even 
though it is hard to take very seriously 
the information that nine per cent of the 
research done outside the aircraft industry 
s “basic” research. Ideas about what 
constitutes basic research can vary so 
much that this is a question that was 
hardly worth asking. The aircraft industry, 
on this showing, is among the industries 
that show least interest in basic research, 
along with such other heavy spenders on 
research as the instrument makers. 


That some of those industries now being 
castigated for doing too little research had 
already begun to try .to improve their 
status during the 1950s is shown by the 
rate of growth of research staffs between 


* Industrial Research in Manufacturing 
Industry, 1959-60. 
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three clearly defined steps, running in each 
one before moving on to the next. But 
the Ministry appears to be planning for a 


series of experimental lash-ups before _ 


deciding the ideal lay-out for a fully- 
automatic air traffic control system ‘for 
this country. 


The Schiphol Experiment 


T is difficult to tell which is the tortoise 
and which the hare. The Dutch believe 
that an air traffic control system centred on 
computers must be designed and bought as 
a single package. They do not believe that 
it is possible to buy a computer as the 
Ministry has done and then decide what 
apparatus needs to be built up around it. 
The Schiphol - installation is, rightly or 
wrongly, highly specialised and inflexible by 
computer standards. An air traffic con- 
troller has to work out (in his héad and on 
his fingers) where an aircraft is going to be 
at any given time if it flies according to the 
plan filed by the captain, whether that 
course will bring it into collision with any 
other aircraft, and what to do if the answer 


of Research 


1950 and 1960. Apart from tobacco, which 
had . special reasons for . becoming 
interested in research in this period, the 
fastest expansion was in the building 
materials and shipbuilding industries— 
more than six-fold for all three, when 
- industry as a whole doubled its staffs, 
and in the case of shipbuilding, a rise of 
from only 37 people to 261. In terms of 
expenditure on research in relation to total 
employment, shipbuilding still comes at 
the bottom of the list of any engineering 
industry that might be called based on 
technology. Machine tools, on the other 
hand, showed the slowest rate of growth 
in research staff—38 per cent—but still 
was near the average for engineering in its 
expenditure related to employment, and 
better than the average for all industries, 
if aircraft are excluded. The vehicle 
industry was another that increased its 
research staffs more than most, though it 
still spends rather less than the average. 


HE really big spenders on research, the 

chemical and electrical engineering 
industries, expanded their research staffs 
less than the average. The tendency for 
research to become more widely spread. 
amongst the different industries, which 
seems to be what is wanted by most of 
those who exhort industry to do more 
research, therefore seems to have estab- 
lished itself. But it is intriguing to learn 
that two chemical companies which em- 
ploy more than 2,000 people did not found 
their research departments until after 1946. 
The FBI and its helpers, the National 
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” 


is “yes.” Logic plays a sizeable part in find- 
ing the answer. The Schiphol computer has 
therefore more than the normal business 
computer’s capacity for making logical 
‘deductions; it operates on a fairly compli- 
cated system of algebra and at speeds higher 
than those of ordinary: business computers 
(as do the two ordered by the Ministry of 
‘Aviation—automatic air traffic control 
‘could not be introduced until these 
“ second-generation ” machines were avail- 
able). 

At present, the Schiphol installation does 
nothing more exacting.than calculate the 
flight paths of aircraft—something which 
the controllers thought they could do as 
well in their heads until the computer was 
shut down: for a week to.teach them a 
lesson. This incident also demonstrated the 
desirability of introducing the system by 
stages. The next stage, which should be in 
full operation in 1963, will leave computers 
to calculate whether these flight paths are 
safe or dangerous, and to suggest alterna- 
tives. By 1965, computers will be linked 
with radar in such a way that they will be 
able to handle the whole business of air 
traffic control. 


Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
do not make the mistake of assuming: that 
there are anything like similar prospects 
for getting-results from research in all 
industries. But they do remind industry 
that where little research is being done, 
the firm that starts doing some may be well 
rewarded—as was Tootal Broadhurst Lee. 
Looking at the figures .the- FBI has 
collected, one is left wondering what there 
can be in common between the research 
of the machine tool industry, where 14 
per cent of the research staff are qualified 
scientists ‘or engineers, and no_ basic 
research is done; and research in the 
chemical industry, with 28 per cent of its 
staff qualified and 12 per cent of its 
research basic. 

Innovation can as well be achieved by 
buying ideas or new products as by trying 
to create them—though, pace the nine per 
cent of basic research, little that is done 
in most industrial research laboratories 
seems to deserve to be called creative. The 
FBI found that there seems to be no rule 
that companies that do much research do 
not buy ideas from others. Though some 
big companies did not reply to this ques- 
tion, those which did in the electrical 
industry paid out £865,000 in royalties and 
in the chemical industry £651,000. These 
sums are insignificant in relation to the 


‘total research spending of these industries ; 


where little is spent ‘on research—as in 
shipbuilding—though royalties amounted 
to only £204,000, they were equal to 
over 40 per cent of research expenditure. 
Here they do seem to have replaced 
research ; but those who think that an 
industry must develop all its own products 
must prove that this will be more profit- 
able. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand. for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade. with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one - 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
also at Manchester and Liverpool and in the U Tnited States at New York - 


Branches in the United kingdom 
Agency in Germany at Hamburg 


The Eastern Bank. Limited HEAD OFrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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“The formula 





is quite frightening” 


said the sub-atomic chemist when we passed 
our new symbol across his geiger counter, 
‘*The structure, in which 
a disassociated atom of sulphur 
appears to have gone into free orbit 
around a strange new element, 
makes my dexterity with litmus paper 
look like an insignificant parlour trick.”’ 
But according to our analysis, 
and we hope yours too, itis a short way 
of saying Simon Engineering Ltd, 
the nucleus of a cluster of international 
designers, engineers and contractors 
to the mining, power, chemical, metallurgical, 
food and many other industries. 



































combining the resources of 
Simon-Carves Ltd 

Henry Simon Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Lodge-Cottrell Ltd 

Automatic Coal Cleaning Co Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 


with other subsidiary 
and associate companies 
in Britain and at 
Amsterdum, Brussels, 
Buenos Aires, Calcutta, 
Geneva, Johannesburg, 
Minneapolis, Paris, 

Sao Paulo, Sudney, 
Torvunto, Winnipeg 


SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


CHEADLE HEATH STOCKPORT AND SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREET LONDON W 1 
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A reason for the apparently greater sense 
of urgency in Europe, where the system 
ordered for Schiphol is being considered for 
wider application, is the nerve-racking 
presence of large numbers of military jets 
playing cats’ cradles among the airliners. 
This is also an American pre-occupation. 
A computer large enough to keep tabs on 
al the aircraft in its zone all the time 
promises to provide the best method yet of 
avoiding collisions, and of ending at the 
same time the irritating system of air lanes 
that crowds airliners together in narrow seg- 
ments of air and prevents them from flying 
from A to B by the shortest possible route, 
as any airline route map will show. Auto- 
matic installations of this kind are likely to 
cost airports in the future from £500,000 
to £1 million to install, according to their 
complexity. 


SUGAR 


Beet Generation? 
i struggle to preserve some semblance 


of an international sugar agreement 
was unresolved when this issue of The 


GRAIN 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Economist ‘went to press. After an adjourn- 
ment since October 23rd, delegates returned 
to the sugar conference in Geneva with un- 
changed minds. Cuba asked for an export 
quota of about 7 million tons and appzars 
to have stuck to its original demand. “ The 
rest ” seem to have been unwilling to com- 
promise further. It is not clear whether 
the communist countries supported Cuba, 
but some East European exporters appear 
to be more dependent upon the free 
market than most producers in the west 
who can usually fall back on a guaran- 
teed market somewhere for part of thar 
production. 

With no export quotas fixed for the com- 
ing year, supporters of the international 
agreement appear to be defeated, but they 
are clinging determinedly to any vestige of 
the international agreement that can be re- 


tained and are currently exploring how 


co-operation in sugar matters can be con- 
tinued. In the free market, sugar at {£214 
a ton was already at its lowest point since 
the war before the sugar agreement foun- 
dered. This market provides the sweet chaos 
of Cuba shipping cane sugar to Poland and 
Poland agreeing to ship beet sugar back 
across the world to Chile. Current export 


The Surplus Cereal 


NYONE who solves the problem of 
A surplus grain production will tower 
above Solomon in the annals of history. 
Distortion of trade in temperate foodstuffs 
has been possibly the most damaging of 
modern malpractices. The _ restricted 
market for grain exports is one cause of 
the relative stagnation of Commonwealth 
trade and, consequently, of Britain’s poor 
export performance. It has also embittered 
trade relations between primary producers 
and industrialised countries. Some of the 
utterances of Mr McEwen, the Australian 
trade minister, on the subject have been 
far from temperate. If wheat does not 
now stymie the common market, Britain’s 
entry into it and the all-round reduction 
i tariffs proposed at Gatt, it will be a 
close thing. 

It is unkind to the International Wheat 
Council to recall that before it was set up 
in 1949 to regulate trade in wheat, no 
surplus existed. The council was preach- 
ing moderation in protection for farmers 
long before trade ministers rediscovered 
the principle at the recent meeting of 
Gatt. But its teaching fell on stony 
soil: since its inception, the international 
wheat agreement has been unable to pre- 
vent the trade from gradually atrophying 
into a disposal programme instead of a 
commercial proposition. If, as it ought to 
be, much of the wheat production in most 
industrialised countries were classified, 
together with bilateral trading arrange- 
ments, as non-commercial, the “ liberalisa- 
tion quotient” of wheat would be so low 


that ministers would be ashamed to discuss 
it at Gatt, 

Their discomfiture will not be lessened 
by the French minister’s suggestion that 
exporters of wheat to wealthy and highly 
developed countries should receive a 
standard price equivalent to the production 
price in those countries. But the majority 
accepted a proposal that a group should 
begin in February a study of possible 
methods of introducing an “orderly” 
system for the marketing of cereals. Mr 
McEwen for Australia was the first to 
express wholehearted approval and threw 
grain surpluses into the discussion for 
good measure. The suggestion did not 
apparently appeal so strongly to Mr Erroll 
for the Board of Trade who paid the Inter- 
national Wheat Council the compliment of 
mentioning this “tested” (but not, it 
seems, fully trusted) device and the risk 
of abandoning existing techniques before 
practical alternatives have been worked 
out. 

By coincidence this tested device—and 
the common market’s agricultural negotia- 
tors—were in session at about the same 
time. The IWC in accordance with its 
articles made its third review of the world 
wheat situation and apparently encoun- 
tered a little more difficulty in framing its 
report to member governments than had 
been expected. The current agreement 
expires at the end of June and a new agree- 
ment is to be drawn up in Geneva at the 
end of January. By that time a simple 
guide to what is going on in wheat will be 
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quotas under the international scheme have 
a fortnight to run for those who have not 
already exceeded them. After that anything 
may happen, and in sugar it often does. 

In 1880, when world production of sugar 
was about four million tons, it was derived 
in almost equal parts from sugar best and 
sugar cane. By the end of the century, 
world production reached eight million tons 
and sugar beet was responsible for 65 per 
cent of it. When output grew to 22 million 
tons in the "twenties, cane sugar accounted 
for 60 per cent of the total, but before the 
outbreak of war in 1939, protected farmers 
in the northern hemisphere had cut cane’s 
proportion to 57 per cent. Since the 
war, both beet and cane have advanced 
rapidly, but cane sugar has expanded the 
faster. In 1960, a leap in sugar beet 
production restored the loss and it seemed 
that the prevailing blend of politics and 
dubious economics might strengthen sugar 
beet’s challenge. But after weighing 
the technical and other factors, the Ger- 
man firm, F. O. Licht, believes that the 
battle between cane and beet, like the 
struggle for a workable international 
marketing agreement, is still far from 
decided. 


of use both to officials and bystanders. 
One matter not in doubt is that world 
production of all the major grains will 
probably be lower this season than last. 
International trade in most of them should 
be greater, so that existing surpluses 
should be considerably lightened before 
the start of next season. Prices have 
already responded ; barley, for example, 
has risen well above the £20 a ton mini- 
mum import price fixed recently by the 
Board of Trade. The price of Canadian 
wheat in London has reached its highest 
level since 1957, though current European 
prices partly reflect an increase of about 
Ios. a ton in freight rates. Canadian No. 
2 Northern Manitoba wheat has improved 
to £29; a ton and has been held below 
replacement cost by sales from stocks 
acquired earlier by dealers at lower prices. 
But forward sales increased, which sug- 
gests that many buyers thought that prices 
might edge still higher. There are grounds 
for establishing a higher maximum price 
under the new international agreement. 
After the halving of Canada’s wheat crop 
this year, the moisture level on the prairies 
is still abnormally low, and unless spring 
rains are abundant, next year’s crop will 
be in jeopardy. The only consolation for 
Canada in this year’s near disaster was the 
exceptional quality of the smaller harvest, 
but price differentials between grades are 
not large. Despite the “ alleviation in the 
world wheat situation ” brought about this 
year by weather, and the drive in the 
United States to reduce wheat acreage, the 
IWC is not too sanguine about the pros- 
pect. The underlying causes of excessive 
production remain and they will not be 
removed without large adjustments to pro- 
duction incentives and trade policies. 
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COTTON TEXTILES 


No Supplementaries 


HE President of the Board of Trade said 

last week that the Government does 
not intend to restrict all imports of cotton 
goods into this country. Import ceilings 
have already been fixed for Asian members 
of the Commonwealth, which on the Board’s 
own reckoning are entitled to supply 85 per 
cent of imports of grey cloth that are 
retained in this country. Within the past 
month, Formosa’s exports to this country, 
which were running at the exceptionally high 
rate of 30 million square yards a year, have 
been cut by agreement to an annual rate 
of 124 million yards until the end of 1962. 
Spanish exports had risen to about 60 mil- 
lion yards in 1960, but have now been cut 
back to 70 per cent of that level. The 
arrangements with the Spanish exporting 
organisation also cover exports of cotton 
yarn. . 

Japan’s quotas have been extended 
pending the conclusion of trade discussions, 
and imports from China and other com- 
munist countries are also subject to licens- 
ing arrangements. Most of the remaining 
suppliers are members either of EFTA or 
of the common market. If the Government 
does not, in fact, intend to place limits on 
all imports of cotton manufactures, its 
arrangements will evidently not fall far 
short. As a result of the Government’s in- 


tervention in the negotiations with the 
Hongkong cotton industry, the ceiling for 
exports of cottons from India, Pakistan and 
Hongkong was raised from 377 million to 
423 million square yards a year. Supple- 

















RISING RATES 


Rates went up in 1961-62 in all but 
283 of the 1,466 areas of England and 
Wales ; by § per cent or more in half 
of them. The estimated amount of 
rates collected per head of population 
is £15 18s.; 21 shillings more than 
in 1960-61. Bournemouth’s rate, now 
14s. 6d., 1s again the lowest for county 
boroughs and Merthyr Tydfil’s 28s. 6d. 
the highest. The lowest rate for urban 
districts is 16s. 6d. in Tickhill, West 
Riding, the highest is about 30s. in 
several Monmouthshire districts. 
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mentary quotas were to be granted if 
retained imports from other sources reduced 
the exports of Asian members of the Com- 
monwealth below the 85 per cent “ target.” 

Import figures are examined every three 
months. The first review has just been 
completed: imports during the third quarter 
of this year fell sharply, the Commonwealth 
countries’ basic quotas were greater than 
the “target” and there will therefore be 
no supplementary quotas for them in the 
first three months of 1962. Brita‘n has now 
accepted, subject to unspecified “ under- 
standings,” the temporary Gatt scheme 
for controlling international trade in cotton 
textiles. Its signature also binds Hong- 
kong, which has bowed grudgingly to pres- 
sure to limit its exports, particularly to the 
United States. 

This week, a committee began work in 
Geneva on a long-term international agree- 
ment on cotton goods to succeed the tem- 
porary arrangements that lapse at the end of 
September next. With so much restricted, 
and the cotton industry here suffering one 
of its periodic bouts of indigestion, there 
seems no great chance of any supplementary 
quotas for Commonwealth producers just 
yet. Should imports recover, Lancashire 
has a useful longstop in the clause in the 
Commonwealth agreement that rules out 
any supplementaries unless ‘the British 
weaving industry has at least 15 weeks’ work 
on its books. Supplementaries are allowed 
in full only when order books are stretched 
to 20 weeks. But in the present circum- 
stances, Commonwealth producers are prob- 
ably quite satisfied with their enlarged basic 
quotas. 


THE BILL MARKET 


Surprise for the Syndicate 


AST Friday the syndicate of discount 
houses discovered how easily the walls 
of a traditional preserve can be trampled 
down by rough outsiders. For the first time 
ever the syndicate received no 63-day bills 
at the allotment following the Treasury bill 
tender. These bills, introduced in 19§5, 
are designed to ease liquidity in the new 
year tax-paying season and the market’s 
allotment is usually above 70 per cent and 
very often in the 90 per cent range. As a 
result the market has come to view the 
63-day bill with a proprietorial eye and 
apart from the Bank of England bidding on 
behalf of its own customers, other outside 
interest in the bills has never been great. 
Last week’s upset occurred because of a 
combination of circumstance. First, the 
Treasury reduced the number of bills on 
offer from £50 million to £30 million ; 
secondly, the discount syndicate, in chasing 
the 91-day bills, had allowed the respective 
yields of the two usances to drift dangerously 
apart ; and thirdly, outside bidders, mainly 
business concerns with spare cash, have 
become increasingly sophisticated about 
their short-term investments. It seems that 
one or more of these outsiders decided to 
switch to 63-day bills and take the extra 
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yield of nearly 4 per cent for two months 
rather than stick to the lower yield 
on the g1-day bills for three months, and 
the market’s unchanged tender price of 
£99 Is. 2d. for the 63-day bills was under- 
cut by the outside applicants. 


FISHING 


Hands across the Humber 


ERGING Associated Fisheries’ fleet 
based on Grimsby with that of 
Hellyer Brothers, whose home port is Hull, 
Sir Hugh Fraser has done for wet fish some- 
thing akin to what he had previously accom- 
plished for department stores. He _ has 
created the largest fishing fleet in Britain— 
or for that matter in the free world—with 
115 vessels. Associated is offering 2,065,583 
of its §s. ordinary shares for all the capital 
of Hellyer Brothers, a private company 
which, apart from its own fleet, controls that 
of Kingston Steam Trawling Company 
through a 523 per cent holding in its equity. 
Following an abortive bid the Ross Group, 
Associated’s major rival, now owns 26 per 
cent of the Kingston equity. Ross and the 
other minority holders are being offered 
eleven 5s, Associated shares for every four 
£1 Kingston ordinary shares they hold. In 
all, the operation might involve the issue of 
three million new shares worth £43 million 
at the current price of 29s. 9d. for Asso- 
ciated’s units. 

Ross made its bid for Kingston eighteen 
months ago. Then it made an offer for 
Associated in January and this bid seems to 
have misfired badly. Sir Hugh Fraser sub- 
sequently joined the board of Associated 
Fisheries and the result has been an expan- 
sion by Associated that has tweaked Ross’s 
nose. Currently, most fish is auctioned from 
a common pool on landing, with only a small 
proportion bypassing the auctions. Working 
within the pricing and auction arrangements, 
the links between Associated’s trawlers and 
its thriving subsidiary, Eskimo Frozen 
Foods, could be strengthened. This side of 
the business has expanded rapidly and 
Eskimo now holds ro per cent of the British 
market for frozen foods. It can now look 


. Findus and even Unilever’s “ Bird’s Eye” 


in the eye. More fish could undoubtedly 
be handled in this way. 

One reason for the merger may lie in the 
high cost of the new methods that are being 
introduced into the industry. Ross's 
“ Fairtry ” processing ships.and Associated’s 
big trawler “Lord Nelson,” which is 
equipped with freezing facilities, are costly 
investments. A large group should be better 
placed to develop these new techniques. 
The intention of the Government’s subsidy 
proposals is that the fishing industry should 
eventually be self-supporting. Hellyer and 
Kingston earned gross profits of £431,000 
in 1960-61 and those of Associated 


. amounted to £590,000. In the current year, 


Associated expects to earn £885,000, €x- 
cluding the Hellyer interests, and to main- 
tain a dividend of 25 per cent. 
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SHIPBUILDING 


The Hard Sell in Ships 






EXT to selling sand in the Sahara, one 
N of the most difficult things to do is 
to sell a ship to a Swede. The Swedish 
shipbuilding industry is one of the best 
organised and most efficient in the world, 
and millions of pounds are being spent on 
completely revolutionary methods of build- 
ing ships. This expenditure of capital, in 
the present state of the international ship- 
building market, may or may not pay off, 
but it has a certain amount of built-in insur- 
ace in the sense that the Swedish ship- 
building industry is largely under the 
control of Swedish shipowners. This does 
not mean that the country’s shipbuilding 
«tivities are confined to the building of 
ships for Swedish account. On the contrary, 
§wedish yards have enviable order. books 
with many contracts for foreign and inter- 
national account, particularly for large 
wankers and bulk dry-cargo carriers. 

It is therefore of more than passing 
interest that a Swedish concern Granges- 
berg-Oxelosund Trafik A/B should have 
placed an order with a British shipbuilding 
firm, worth over £500,000, for three 
1,600-shp shiphandling and salvage tugs. 
The firm concerned, Seawork Ltd., has 
control over two small shipyards in Apple- 
dore, Devon, and Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
Being a comparative newcomer in the 
industry, it is not a member of the 
Shipbuilding Conference ; but it seems to 
have been able to produce the goods. From 
the two small shipbuilding yards at its dis- 
posal it is now producing small ships, such 
a tugs and trawlers, worth something like 
{3 million per annum, of which at least 
two-thirds is for export, to countries like 
Sweden, Poland, Canada, Australia, Ghana, 
Belgium and Pakistan. To do this it has 
built up a high-powered force of tech- 
nicians and salesmen, the cost of which is 
formidable judged by normal standards ; 
but this is offset to some extent by a lower 
general level of overheads in the two ship- 
yads. There are two points to be noted 
in this context. One is that expenditure 
on technical ability and salesmanship, 
coupled with plain good workmanship and 
organisation, will win contracts for Britain 
fom overseas in the face of intense com- 
petition. The other is that there was no 
question of this purchaser asking for excep- 
tonally favourable credit facilities. 













HIRE PURCHASE 


A Shabby Affair 


_ law of hire purchase is a muddle 
and out-dated. Last Friday a private 
member’s bill, discussed in detail in The 
Economist last week, was talked-out of 
Parliament and so failed to get a second 
fading. The bill was not put forward as a 
(Mmprehensive measure but it suggested 





BUSINESS NOTES 


some logical first steps towards reform and 
at least gave the Government an oppor- 
tunity to give a firm commitment on com- 
prehensive legislation once the Moloney 
committee had reported. Mr W. T. 
Williams, whose bill it was, must feel 
acutely disappointed at this treatment of a 
bill whose limitations he recognised and was 
anxious to amend. 

In this matter, the Government must be 
criticised on two counts. First, it recom- 
mended that Mr Williams’s bill should be 
rejected without holding out any clear hope 
that the report of the Moloney committee 
on consumer protection would be imme- 
diately followed by legislation. Mr Niall 
Macpherson, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, had the effrontery to 
“commend to the House the virtue of 
patience,” and offer the conjecture that the 
delay between the Moloney report and 
legislation would not be as long as the one 
that has followed the Hodgson report on 
weights and measures—which has reached 
its scandalous eleventh year. And it may be 


SHORTER 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
likely to make his long awaited statement 
on decimal coinage on Tuesday, in answer 
to a Parliamentary question. This week a 
private member’s bill to provide for the 
switch to decimals received its formal first 
reading. It is to be read a second time on 
Friday, May 4, 1962. 


* 


We apologise to readers who may have 
wondered, after reading the business note 
on central heating last week, how it could 
cost £100,000 to instal it in their home. 
For a cost of “from £15 to £63 per square 
foot of floor area heated,” read cost per 100 
square feet. 


* 


Lord Ritchie, the chairman of the Stock 
Exchange, has expressed his anxieties to the 
Chancellor about the effects of a capital 
gains tax on the marketability of securities 
in London with particular reference to the 
raising of capital for industry and the posi- 
tion of London as an international market. 


* 


Trading profits of Radio Rentals rose 
sharply in the year to August 31st from £5} 
million to £63 million while the ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 20 to 22} 
per cent. Its expanding business is reflected 
in the increase in depreciation from £3.4 
million to £4.2 million so that with a higher 
tax charge net profits have fallen slightly, 
reducing the dividend cover to 2} times. 


* 


For the seventh successive month net 
sales of unit trusts exceeded re-purchases in 
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added that the Government’s failure to pro- 
duce the promised legislation to regulate the 
acceptance of deposits by hire purchase com- 
panies and others is hardly less scandalous. 

Secondly, the amount of thought that 

the Board of Trade has bestowed on hire 
purchase seems to have been lamentably 
small. The Finance Houses Association, as 
an interested party, prepared a brief for 
MPs setting out its objections to Mr 
Williams’s bill: the association did not 
perhaps expect that its brief would form 
the substance of Mr Macpherson’s speech. 
But it seemed wise of him to stick so closely : 
to it, for on one occasion when he left it 
he plunged into fatuity: 

If hire purchase were not generally satis- 
factory to customers now, we would not 
have at the present time a hire purchase 
debt of no less' than £942 million. 

By the time the Moloney committee re- 
ports, the total of HP debt will in all prob- 
ability have grown further. And will that 
prove how increasingly satisfactory things 
are in hire purchase? 


NOTES 


November. Total sales amounted to 
£2,760,000 and repurchases were only 
£812,000 ; sales were helped by five offers 
including a block offer from Crosby Income, 


* 


New orders placed with contractors 
during the third quarter of this year showed 
little change from the high ievel of the past 
year. A fall of £9 million since the second 
quarter in orders for new houses from 
private developers is attributed to seasonal 
factors. The reduction in new commissions 
received by architects would not be ex- 
pected to affect figures of new contracts 
until around the end of the year. 


* 


The trading profits of Associated Engin- 
eering fell by 13 per cent in the year to 
September 30th from £4,517,000 to 
£3,934,000 and the total dividend of 13} 
per cent is the same as that for 1959-60 
after allowing for a one-for-two scrip issue. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1174 and [175 on: 
ICT Watney Mann Property 


Flowers Bass, Mitchells & Butlers 
Tube Investments Tanganyika Concessions 
ACV Barclays DCO 


Mercantile Credit 
Comments on page 1150 on : 
Colvilles Stewarts and Lloyds 
Whitehead Steel of Wales 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1176 and 1177 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1175 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1178 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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Glaxo Laboratories report increase in 
Group’s world-wide trading 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on 
December 11th in London, Sir Harry Jephcott, 
DSc., FRIC., FFS., presiding. The following is 
an extract from his Statement circulated to 
members with the Report and Accounts for the 
year to Ffune 30, 1961: 


The present Company structure is such that 
Glaxo Laboratories Limited is not only the 
largest trading unit in the Group but is also 
responsible for the operations of the Group 
generally. As a result of the growth of the 
Company’s operations overseas, and the addition 
of Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Evans Medical Ltd., 
and The Murphy Chemical Company Ltd., the 
Group now comprises more than sixty sub- 
sidiary and sub-subsidiary companies. 


Your Board has come to the conclusion that 
a stage has been reached at which a defined 
Group structure is essential in order that the 
Company’s business may be conducted more 
effectively and with greater expedition. To that 
end it is proposed that the Company change its 
name to Glaxo Group Limited, and that a new 
subsidiary company, Glaxo Laboratories 
Limited, be formed to carry on the manufactur- 
ing and trading activities which have always 
been conducted under that name. The same 
Directors who have been concerned with these 
activities in the past will so continue except 
that Mr H. W. Palmer will in future, as General 
Manager of Glaxo Group Limited, be exclu- 
sively concerned with Group responsibilities. 
Dr F. J. Wilkins will become Chairman and 
Managing Director of the new subsidiary com- 
pany, Glaxo Laboratories Limited, with Mr 
O. F. Morgan and Mr W. J. Hurran as joint 
Deputy Managing Directors. 


At the same time, research and development 
directed towards future products and new pro- 
cesses of manufacture will be the responsibility 
of another new subsidiary, Glaxo Research 
Limited. 

The Stock Exchange, London, has been con- 
sulted and I am able to inform stockholders that 
stock certificates issued by the Company under 
its present name remain valid and will not need 
to be exchanged, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


It is pleasing once again to be able to report 
expansion in the Group turnover. Excluding 
sales made by Evans Medical Ltd. (which only 
‘joined the Group during the year), Group turn- 
over increased by 7 per cent, the larger part of 
this increase being in the second half of the year. 
There is some slight evidence of seasonality in 
the Group sales, in spite of the world-wide 
trading. 


The competition that we have experienced, 
particularly in export markets, is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that, in spite of this increase 
in turnover, trading profits before tax, and 
excluding Evans Medical Ltd., showed a de- 
crease of 4 per cent which, by reason of the 
increase in profits tax, leads to a reduction of 
8 per cent in profits after tax. 





PRICE REDUCTION BENEFITS TO N.HLS. 


Sir Harry Jephcott’s Review 


During the year the Group has expended 
£1,800,000 on the improvement and extension 
of manufacturing facilities. Two-thirds of this 
expenditure was overseas. 


THE HOME MARKET 


Glaxo Laboratories Limited. In conformity 
with the Company’s long-established policy the 
prices of Glaxo pharmaceutical products have 
been reduced as process improvements and con- 
sequent reduced production costs have made 
this possible. Other reductions have been made 
in accord with the Voluntary Price Regulation 
Scheme which was agreed to between the in- 
dustry and the Ministry of Health in 1957 and 
renewed with modifications in December last 
for a further period of 3} years. The price re- 
ductions we have announced during the calendar 
year 1961 will be of substantial benefit to the 
Ministry of Health—we estimate not less than 
£500,000 in a full year. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. This company is 
to be congratulated on achieving pharmaceutical 
and surgical sales in excess of those of any 
previous year ; in spite of substantially higher 
operating expenses the overall profit was appre- 
ciably higher than last year. 


Exports have continued to increase and the 
merging of Glaxo and Allenburys activities in 
certain overseas markets has proved advantage- 
ous. 


Evans Medical Ltd. There was little change 
during the year in the relative proportions of the 
main divisions of the business—ethical pharma- 
ceuticals, standard drugs, veterinary products 
and wholesaling operations. Overall, sales and 
net profits increased. Approximately one-half of 
production was again sold overseas and further 
licences were granted to foreign manufacturers 
to manufacture under royalty. 


The Murphy Chemical Company Ltd. This 
company continues to maintain its dominant 
position with commercial fruit growers at home, 
but the potentialities of the agricultural market 
have not been neglected. A new weed-killer for 
use in the cultivation of sugar beet shows con- 
siderable promise. 


OVERSEAS 


Progress continues in the development of our 
subsidiary companies overseas, which are an 
increasing source of Group strength and income. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Of recent months there have been many 
references in the press to the cost of drugs for 
the National Health Service. In order to acquire 
certain drugs on more favourable terms for the 
Hospital Service, the Minister of Health has 
invoked the provisions of Sec. 46 of the Patents 
Act that permits, for the service of the Crown, 
the avoidance of the monopoly granted by the 
issue of a patent. 


One cannot but regret the nature of the action 
he has taken. Within it are the seeds of serious 
difficulties: what may be a short-term advantage 


for the Health Service may, in the long term, 
become a disaster for the industry. 


If the drug manufacturing industry of this 
country is to maintain its competitive position 
in export trade, it must be assured of the basic 
demand for its products which the requirements 


- of the home market represent, otherwise it will 


not be able to spread the high overhead costs, 
an essential feature of the industry, over a large 
enough output to ensure a competitive manufac- 
turing cost. Its future is hazardous indeed if 
it is to be denied the important use of its 
products in the hospitals of this country by 
purchases overseas in an avoidance of the patent 
protection which has been granted by law. The 
Ministry of Health may save money by the 
acquisition of drugs from abroad at marginal 
prices, but the country’s economy will lose more 
than the Ministry gains. 

The protection which the paterits system pro- 
vides is essential if the drug industry is to con- 
tinue in a healthy condition, not only today but 
in the future. The monopoly which the patent 
system grants must be of adequate duration to 
encourage research and to enable research, to be 
continued upon a scale adequate for the industry 
to maintain its competitive position in world 
markets. Further, when the cost of research has 
been met, the industry must still make sufficient 
profit for its well-being and further:development. 


The duration of monopoly appropriate for this 
purpose will vary ; for a product of wide applica- 
tion it might be a period substantially less than 
the present 16 years. 


For others, when the cost of research might 
be high but the application of the product, 
although important, is a restricted one, a longer 
period would be necessary to encourage and 
adequately to reward research. This does not 
appear to me to present an insuperable difficulty. 
Under Sec. 35 of the Patents Act a patentee may 
apply for his patent to be endorsed “ Licences 
of Right”, and a would-be user is entitled to 
a licence under a patent so endorsed upon 
royalty terms that, if not agreed, are determined 
by the Comptroller of Patents. It would not be 
unreasonable to impose the condition that 
patents for drugs be endorsed “Licences of 
Right” after a period of years appropriate to 
any particular drug. By this device the patentee 
would secure the full benefit of his patent 
monopoly for a restricted period but would con- 
tinue to receive a royalty income for the full life 
of the patent. A stage would thus be reached 
in the life of a commercially important monopoly 
at which freer entry into the market would result 
in competition and a “ fair and reasonable ”’ price 
would be determined in the open market. 


In the conviction that the foregoing is the 
proper course to follow, each UK patent held by 
our Group is reviewed from time to time and is 
usually endorsed “‘ Licences of Right” within ten 
years from its date of grant, 


THE FUTURE 


As Stockholders it is your understandable 
desire that I should indicate what the future 
may hold for us. 
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The most I can say at this time is that no 
dramatic change in our circumstances—favour- 
able or the reverse—can clearly be predicted. 
There is the prospect of keen competition and 
finer profit margins. It will be our endeavour 
to meet these adverse indications with increased 
turnover and I am hopeful that we shall succeed. 
At all events, during the first three months of 





CONTACTOR 
SWITCHGEAR LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER OUTPUT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Contactor Switchgear Limited was held on 
December llth at the Victoria Hotel, Wolver- 
hampton, Mr H. Rayner (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 


It is a pleasure to present the Accounts for the 
past financial year, and to report an improved 
trading result. Your Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 10 per cent, making 14 per cent 
for the year. They are mindful of the Chancel- 
lor’s desire to combat inflation. 


The premium on the acquisition of the Shares 
in the Electronics Company has been written 
off and the General Reserve is increased by 
£50,000. 


It will be noticed that there is a large increase 
in Debtors ; this is mostly due to retentions on 
large contracts but the bulk of these have now 
been received and the situation is again normal. 


The output has risen by 27 per cent since last 
year, and this has helped tne improved results, 
but more important still is the enthusiasm of 
all the members of the Company, management, 
staff and workpeople to provide a high quality 
product at an economical figure. 


The order book is in good shape, but competi- 
tion is becoming even more intense, and it seems 
as if this trend is likely to continue. If, however, 
the economy of the country does not deteriorate, 
it is reasonable to expect that the results for the 
current financial year will not be drastically 
different from last year. 


It is with great regret that I announce the 
retirement at October 31, 1961, at his own 
request, of Mr J. F. Liwski, who has been a 
colleague of mine from the start of this Com- 
pany, and both my colleagues and I wish him 
along and happy retirement. He has, however, 
I am pleased to say, agreed to act as a Con- 
sultant to the Board, and I have no doubt that 
they will be glad to take advantage of this from 
time to time, when his long experience will be 
helpful. 


Mr A. V. Lawry, who has been on our Board 
for 12 years, and acted as Joint Managing 
Director since 1957, is now Managing Director, 
and I am sure you will all wish him success 
in his new sphere. 


PROGRAMME OF EXPANSION 


The Electronics Company has moved most of 
Its activities to Wolverhampton and there is no 


doubt that they have been a great help to 
the Parent Company in obtaining orders for 
specialised equipment incorporating their 
designs, thus widening the field for the appli- 
cation of our equipment. They are not yet on 


a profit earning basis owing to the removal of 
their organisation, and the necessity of recruiting 
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this year we have maintained the rate of increase 
in turnover secured last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
resolutions to change the name of the Company 
to “GLAXO GROUP LIMITED” and to 
effect certain amendments to the memorandum 
and Articles of Association were duly passed. 


and training new labour at Wolverhampton. 
These difficulties are being overcome and an 
improved trend is already noticeable. We have 
a programme for a wide extension of their 
activities, and the reserves mentioned above are 
partly earmarked for the financing of this 
expansion. 


As you are aware, we operated a licence agree- 
ment with La Telemecanique Electrique, Paris, 
but the value of this agreement has diminished, 
and for many years, we have manufactured our 
own designs, and have built up an efficient 
research and development department. 


With the advent of the Common Market, and 
the expiry of the licence period, they gave notic 
of their decision to terminate the agreement, saa 
we are grateful for the great assistance they 
gave to us in the early days of struggle, and I 
am pleased to say that we maintain cordial 
relations with them. 


Our thanks are due to the efforts of all the 
employees of this Company, for the way they 
are meeting and overcoming the difficulties of 
this competitive age. 


_ The report and accounts were adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Lake View and Star Limited was held on 
December 7, 1961, in London. 


Mr R. H. A. Neuschild (the Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The results of the Company’s operations for 
the year ended June 30, 1961, are not unsatisfac- 
tory, and we are again able to recommend a final 
dividend of ls. 6d., making a total of 2s. 6d. for 
the year. 


Costs have increased by 6d. to 43s. 10d. per 
ton. Production of gold from mining operations 
at 166,122 ounces was. slightly up on the pre- 
vious year’s figure. The results of development 
work during the year were good. Ore reserves 
at June 30, 1961, were 3,688,000 tons. 
Metallurgical extraction has again been good and 
in fact shows an improvement over the previous 
year. 


In the power house a major innovation was 
introduced by the decision to use a heavier grade 
of oil fuel'in place of the more expensive lighter 
oil, previously used. The profit from mining 
operations amounted to £400,672 which is frac- 
tionally higher than last year, and after the 
provision for depreciation, UK taxation liability 
and dividends the balance of profit on the year’s 
operations amounted to £12,254. We have not 
much margin to play with in maintaining the 
rate of dividend. Our problem is whether we 
can effect savings to balance increases in costs, 
because with the fixed price for gold this is 
virtually the only way we can maintain the level 
of profits. Therein lies the implication for the 
future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 























































































SAMUEL OSBORN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR FRANK A. HURST’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Samuel Osborn & Company Limited was held 
on December 11th at Sheffield, Mr Frank A. 
Hurst (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


During the year ended July 31, 1961, the 
majority of the companies of the Group worked 
to capacity, consistent with the labour available, 
and, consequently we have surpassed the sales 
figure of the previous year which I then reported 
as a record for us. We have now, therefore, a still 
higher target to beat. 


Not only have we beaten our previous sales 
record by a substantial margin but, I am also 
pleased to be able to say, we have record profits 
for the year of £2,025,858 before tax and 
£976,900 after tax. Tax in the United Kingdom 
takes £972,001 and overseas £65,773 ; thus these 
first charges on profits reduce the total by 
approximately 51 per cent. From these figures 
the exceedingly heavy burden we have to carry 
will be appreciated. 


I am still disappointed that those in authority 
continue to criticise British management and 
at the same time fail to do anything to curb the 
extravagant national expenditure, which could 
do much to help us meet increasing world com- 
petition by a reduction in taxation. 


During the year under review our direct 
exports have improved but we continue to strive 
for further achievement. This must, however, 
be considered together with the fact that a large 
percentage of our products sold in the home 
market goes towards the making of other British 
products which are ultimately exported. 


The purchasing side of our business has made 
a considerable contribution towards our success 
in that careful contracting has been exercised— 
a very important feature when purchases are so 
heavy. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


I am sure that I am expected to say some- 
thing about the European Common Market and 
I regret my inability at this stage to be cate- 
gorical upon the matter. I have been surprised 
at the ready way many have expressed them- 
selves as being positively for or against, because 
none of us really has grounds upon which we 
can decide, and when we do so it must be not 
from any selfish point of view—connected with 
one industry—but in the over-all national 
interest. All I can say is that I hope our 
negotiators will competently be able to appraise 
the advantages and disadvantages so as to 
enable them to make such arrangements as will 
be compatible with the interests of the United 
Kingdom and the British Commonwealth. 


I am amongst the foremost in my desire that 
the Commonwealth should be protected in any 
arrangements which we may reach with the 
countries of the Common Market, but I feel 
I must say to some of the Commonwealth 
Governments that they must not look on the’ 
Commonwealth as a “one-way street.” If they 
wish to continue exporting their goods to us on 
Imperial Preference terms, they should not 
impose harsh restrictions on our attempts to 
export goods to them; whether by restrictions of 
imports, the imposition of high duties or the 
narrowing of Preference tariff margins in favour 
of outside competitors. 
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On previous occasions I have mentioned the 
question of dumping and have advocated quick 
measures for the implementation of the provi- 
sions of the Customs Duties (Dumping and Sub- 
sidies) Act, 1957, when the necessity occurs. I 
make no excuse whatsoever for returning to this 
matter which I have been hammering for some 
years. Our Government is ready to criticise the 
efforts of manufacturers but, when faced with 
this simple problem of protection against dump- 
ing, continues to turn a deaf ear and professes to 
know better than those it criticises. At the same 
time it deplores the gap in our balance of pay- 
ments which is widened by dumping. 

Other Governments are apparently more ready 
to aid their manufacturers ; an example being 
that in the Canadian publication The Financial 
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Post of October 7th the first paragraph on the 
editorial page reads—‘ The Justice Department 
stands ready to advise Canadian companies 
whether their plans to join forces to meet foreign 
competition in the domestic market would 
contravene the Combines Act’—and goes on 
to hint at the desire to cut imports. 


To forecast the future is a most difficult and 
uncertain matter which is made still more com- 
plicated by complexity of world politics, but I 
can report that we continue to be very active in 
those departments which have been busy 
throughout the financial year under review. At 
the same time I have to say that the volume of 
orders received is slightly less than a few months 
ago. However, it is too early to tell what the 
future has in store, but we do know that we have 





O.K. BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED — 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


A GOOD TRADING YEAR 
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remained very busy at a time when it would 
seem that some of our competitors had suffered 
a certain amount of recession. During the 
period covered by the Accounts we have added 
new plant and made a number of extensions so 
we hope that by these means and by the for- 
tunate position we occupy due to the diversifica- 
tion of our manufactures our prosperity will be 
maintained. 

I conclude by expressing my thanks to every- 
one in the Osborn organisation from Directors 
to juniors, and to our subsidiaries and agents 
alike ; all have helped by giving unfailing sup- 
port I have had co-operation in every direction 
and our success is due largely to a spirii of 
happy working together, mutual respect and 
loyalty. The report was adopted. 





STEADY INCREASE IN TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
shareholders of O.K. Bazaars (1929) Limited 
will be held on December 22nd at Johannes- 
burg. 

The following are extracts from the Report 
of the Directors for the year ended June 30, 
1961, to be submitted to the shareholders at 
the meeting: 

The figures given below are in decimal cur- 
rency—the Rand being equivalent to ten shillings 
—and have been taken from the consolidated 
accounts of the Company and its subsidiaries. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


During the year under review, the authorised 
share capital of the Company was increased 
from R5,472,000 to R7,724,000. The sum of 
R2,254,936 out of R6,254,046 standing to the 
credit of the Company’s share premium account 
at June 30, 1960, was capitalised and issued as 
fully paid-up shares to the holders of equity 
share capital in the ratio of one new share in 
the respective classes for each share held, in- 
creasing the issued share capital from R4,934,936 
to R7,189,872. R1,000,000 has been transferred 
to Capital Reserve in the Holding Company and 
R138,170 has been transferred to General 
Reserve in two subsidiary companies to pro- 
vide for the redemption of debenture stock. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATION 


The consolidated net profit for the year, 
attributable to shareholders of O.K. Bazaars 


The following statistics are given for the information of shareholders: 


1957 
R2,680,000 
1,688,000 


18,694,000 


Preference capital 
Ordinary capital 
Reserves and 


R2,508,000 
10-88% 
R150,000 


R2,358,000 


*Profits after tax 
Earnings yield 
Preference dividends paid 
Profits attributable to ordinary 
shareholders 
Dividends to ordinary share- 
holders : 
Amount RI ,056,000 
31'4 cents 
R! ,302,000 


* These figures do not include the surplus or the loss on the sale of properties. 
under heading of “‘Dividends”’ re Capitalisation issue. 





(1929) Limited is R3,912,307, compared with 
R3,264,900 for the previous year, from which 
appropriations have been made as shown 
below: 


GENERAL 


The Company has had a good trading year 
and maintained a steady increase in turnover, 














Consolidated net profit for the year attributable to 196! 1960 
SROTORINETS. conocccceccccacee sk amen eo R3,912,307 R3,264,900* 
Dividends of Holding Company: ————- S— — 
On Preference Shares ........+.++> ales eas 150,800 
On Ordinary Shares: 
Interim of 10 per cent paid on July 31, 1961. 450,987 
Proposed final dividend of 25 per cent ..... . 1,127,468 
—— 1,578,455 
terre 1,729,255 1,672,882 
Retained in the business : 
Amount appropriated to reserves.........005 1,138,170 931,880 
Amount transferred to profit and loss appro- 
PTIaLION RODOUAT so. os. . conser crccedsoes . 1,044,882 660,138 
2,183,052 1,592,018 
R3,912,307 R3,264,900 








* The 1960 net profit of R3,436,900 has, for purposes of comparison with 1961, been reduced by 
R172,000, being the balance of expenditure on premises on long lease shown in the 1960 accounts as an 


appropriation of profits, 


DIVIDENDS 


The directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 25 per cent (123 cents per 
share) to holders of ordinary, “ A” ordinary and 
‘“B” ordinary Shares, which with the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent (5 cents per share) 
makes 35 per cent (173 cents per share) for the 
year. This is an increase on last year when the 
Company paid 674 per cent (33; cents per share) 
on the equity share capital which was doubled 





both in the Republic of South Africa and in 


the Rhodesias. A surplus of R167,444 realised 
on the sale of two properties has been credited 
to profits. 


MERCHANDISE 


Although most of the Company’s purchases 
are from South African manufacturers, it must 
not be construed that the small balance which 
is imported is unnecessary. Imported merchan- 


R2,342,000 





dise encourages South African manufacturers 
to keep abreast of what is produced in world- 
wide markets, sets a standard for local manu- 
facturers and in no minor way has contributed 
to the improvement in manufacturing techniques 
which must surely help towards the build- 
ing up of South Africa’s export trade. The 
policy of quality and price has been and will 
always be the mainstay of this organisation and 
in fact, is the fountainhead of its growth. 


by a Capitalisation issue during the year. 


1958 1959 1960 196! 
R2,680,000 R2,680,000 R2,680,000 R2,680,000 
1,688,000 2,254,000 2,254,000 4,510,000 


26,592,000 26,523,000 


19,900,000 


R3,264,000 
10-35% 
R150,000 


R3,114,000 


R2,824,000 
9: 43%, 
R150,000 


R2,674,000 


STAFF 


Once again we acknowledge the staff’s loyalty 
and good service and the important part played 
by them in our satisfactory progress. Improved 
amenities and “awareness” training have en- 
couraged the staff to greater efficiency, more 
Company consciousness and increased enthu- 
siasm. Recognition in a practical way has been 
made by the Board again declaring a cash bonus 
to be paid to the staff. 


9-65% 
R150,000 


R2,192,000 R3,594,000 


R1,056,000 
31'4 cents 
R1,136,000 


R1,410,000 
31'4 cents 
R1,264,000 


R1,522,000 
3334 cents 
R1,592,000 


R1,578,000 
+17'2 cents 
R2,016,000 


} Refer paragraph 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK 


The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited will 
be held on January 10, 1962, in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, The Hon Sir 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG, for the year ended 
September 30, 1961: 


AUSTRALIA CONCENTRATES ATTENTION 
ON EXPORTS 


An Official policy of deflation, aimed at restor- 
ing balance in oversea trading and checking the 
rate Of increase in domestic costs and prices, 
sharply reduced the level of business activity in 
Australia during the first half of 1961. Following 
the attainment of external stability the restric- 
tive policy measures were relaxed, and official 
attention has been directed in more recent 
months towards increasing domestic activity and 
employment without recreating an excessive 
demand for imported goods. The removal of 
the boom conditions, which were such a notable 
feature of the economy in the second half of 
1960, also meant a substantial reduction in trans- 
actions of a speculative nature which had caused 
very large increases in stock exchange and real 
estate prices. 


It should be explained, however, that the 
changes which have occurred in recent months 
are considered to be essentially short run altera- 
tions, and from the longer term aspect, the 
Australian economy can be expected to maintain 
arapid rate of development. 


It is now more generally recognised that the 
rate Of growth of the internal economy is clearly 
linked to the nation’s ability to pay for increas- 
ing imports and to service foreign investment. 
The importance of foreign exchange earnings 
is recognised in the search for new export 
markets—a quest which has been given new 
urgency by the United Kingdom’s application to 
join the Common Market. 


The effect of monetary and fiscal restraints 
applied during 1960, had begun to show in 
the level of imports by February 1961, and there 
was a progressive decline in imports over the 
remaining months of the financial year. Although 
imports in the full June year were £A137 mil- 
lion greater than in 1959-60, the total for the 
half year ended June, 1961, was only £A30 mil- 
lion more than in the corresponding period of 
1960. 


Despite worthwhile increases in exports of 
manufactured goods, the great bulk of Aus- 
tralia’s export income continues to be derived 
from the sale of rural products and minerals. 
The value of exports (excluding gold) in 1960-61 
—{A937 million—remained the same as in the 
Previous year. 


Recent action by the Government in granting 
taxation incentives to exporters is most welcome. 
Indeed, one of the most favourable interpreta- 
tions of recent events is that they have concen- 
trated attention on the balance of payments 
Problems. Development of a more diverse 
lange of export activities has assumed increasing 
importance in view of the persistent adverse 
movements in Australia’s terms of trade, follow- 
ing the tendency in recent years for export prices 
to fall while the prices of imported manufactured 
goods rose slightly. This adverse movement in 


prices has offset increases in the volume of goods 
exported. 


But probably the most important requirement 
for success in the export field is to ensure that 
the increase in Australian costs and prices is kept 
to a minimum, so that the competitive ad- 
vantages, which have been a feature of the 
pastoral industries in particular, will not be 
dissipated. 


Australia’s overseas reserves increased by 
£A39 million over the year ended June 1961, 
to a total of £A550.8 million. This improvement 
contrasted directly with earlier estimates which 
predicted a substantial fall in reserves following 
the expansion.of imports. Receipts of long term 
and portfolio funds indicate the continued con- 
fidence of the overseas investor in Australia’s 
potential and a favourable assessment of its un- 
doubted prospects for further growth. However, 
this increasing level of investment places added 
emphasis on the need to pay adequate attention 
to promoting export industries. 


FORMIDABLE PROBLEMS FACING 
NEW /ZEALAND 


The past year in New Zealand has been 
characterised by a severe balance of payments 
crisis, a marked growth of expenditure in both 
the private and government sectors, and the 
implementation of official policies to restrain 
spending. The high level of internal demand 
resulted in an expanded volume of imports which 
coincided with a reduction in overseas income 
following a series of adverse movements in prices 
received for the major primary exports. It is 
unfortunate that all these staple exports should 
have suffered simultaneously and this, combined 
with an expansion of imports, has reduced 
overseas reserves to extremely low levels. Indeed, 
the problems which New Zealand has to over- 
come are, in my view, more formidable now 
than at any time in the last decade. 


This year’s external position is in marked 
contrast to that of last year, when there was a 
favourable balance of payments and the level of 
reserves was sufficient to meet carefully restrained 
levels of spending. The deterioration which 
occurred was, to a large extent, the result of the 
adoption of inadequate fiscal and import licens- 
ing measures. To curb the drain on external 
reserves, the Government eventually adopted the 
traditional short term. palliatives of severely re- 
stricting import allocations, including an exten- 
sion of the current import licences to cover more 
than the calendar year 1961, and of arranging 
to borrow overseas. 


The trading banks are working in an environ- 
ment of detailed regulation and it is disappointing 
that the new Government has not yet been able 
to restore-the traditional freedoms to the banks 
which would enable them to play a more positive 
part in New Zealand’s progress. 


New Zealand’s admittance to membership of 
the International Monetary Fund, and World 
Bank is particularly welcome. In my view the 
Government showed great wisdom in obtaining 
Parliamentary approval for this action. Admit- 
tance to the Fund will mean ready access to 
short-term assistance and stand-by facilities 
should such be necessary in future pending more 
basic domestic adjustments, whilst admittance 


to the Bank will provide opportunity to apply 
for medium and long term capital for develop- 
ment. It is to be hoped that these develop- 
ments portend a more realistic approach to 
long-term investment from abroad. 


The Government has been particularly con- 
cerned to foster selective development of 
industry. The stimulation of this industrialisa- 


- tion, however, often adds pressure in the short 


term to the balance of payments and the over- 
stretched labour market. 


With regard to farm production, excellent 
seasonal conditions have been experienced and 
output has continued to rise, although at a 
markedly slower rate than in some earlier years. 
New Zealand has a vital interest in the United 
Kingdom’s relationship with the Common 
Market and the Government has been active in 
stressing the likely adverse effects on the market- 
ing of New Zealand’s major exports. 


Consumer prices continue to advance slowly, 
and over the year ended September 1961 rose 
by 2 per cent; the major increase was in the 
housing category of the Index. It is certain that 
the increased volume of imported goods has 
added to price stability over the year, but the 
likely reduction in the supply of imports in 1962, 
despite cushioning by the improved level of 
stocks, will add to the pressure on prices unless 
the level of demand can be reduced. 


Internally the Government’s basic objective is 
to restrain inflationary tendencies and curtail 
domestic expenditure. ‘To this end, the Reserve 
Bank is following a severely restrictive monetary 
policy. 


ACCOUNTS 


When note is taken of the restrictions and con- 
trols from which we still suffer, we think we 
have good reason to be encouraged by the results 
shown in the year’s accounts, 


The Trading Bank Balance Sheet shows a 
considerably improved liquidity position and the 
increase in the fixed asset Bank Premises and 
Sites underlines the steady expansion in our 
branch representation. 


We are always seeking to relate the increasing 
costs of carrying on our business to the charges 
we make to our customers and it is satisfactory 
to report that there were moderate increases in 
these charges during the year. 


It is gratifying that the Trading Bank’s profit 
at £A1,105,982 not only shows an increase of 
7 per cent on last year’s figures but is a little 
more than anything we have achieved so far. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend for 
the year of 8 per cent less tax, which, together 
with the interim dividend already paid, would 
maintain the distribution at 12 per cent less tax. 


The Directors propose a re-organisation of the 
Bank’s share capital. The purposes of the pro- 
posals are the elimination of the reserve liability 
on the Bank’s partly paid shares, the consolida- 
tion of all shares into one class followed by the 
increase of the Bank’s paid-up capital to 
£Eng.11,000,000 by means of a bonus issue to 
shareholders. These proposals require the 
sanction of the shareholders (which will be 
sought at meetings to be held immediately after 
the Annual General Meeting) and the confirma- 
tion of the High Court. 
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COMPAGNIE D’OUTREMER POUR 
LINDUSTRIE ET LA FINANCE 


The annual general meeting of the COM- 
PAGNIE D’OUTREMER POUR L’INDUS- 
TRIE ET LA FINANCE was held in Brussels 
on November 23rd, Mr Gutt presiding. 


The introductory statement of the Board’s 
report is devoted, this year, to a topical problem, 
which is of considerable importance to Belgium: 
the tax reform that the Government proposes to 
introduce. 


The fiscal system must be simplified, says the 
report. It must be adapted to the necessity of 
promoting investments, and, to this end, must 
contain provisions as advantageous as those in 
force in other Common Market countries. Com- 
pagnie d’Outremer stresses that this reform 
should not interfere with the rule “non bis in 
idem,” which is the basis of Article 52 of the 
co-ordinated laws. The investment policy en- 
couraged by successive Belgian governments in 
recent years, which had its practical application 
in the floating of subsidiary companies and in 
the taking up of investments in common, is built 
up to a large extent on the clauses of this article. 
The introduction of a double imposition or a 
multiple taxation, which would result from an 
amendment of this article, might tend to check 
investments in Belgian economy. , 


Compagnie d’Outremer also stresses the neces- 
sity of simplifying the method of assessing turn- 
over, either by substituting regulations inspired 
from the French system of a tax on the “ valeur 
ajoutée ” (a tax on the difference between cost 
and selling price at each production stage of 
different concerns), or a generalisation of the 
“taxe forfaitaire” or “outright tax” (a lump 
sum paid on an assessment made by the authori- 
ties themselves), at a determined stage in the 
production or distribution circuit. 


Since the end of the preceding financial year, 
the Company’s share of investments in conti- 
nental Europe has risen from 55.1 per cent to 
56.9 per cent; American assets have recorded a 
growth at 27.8 per cent against 24.2 per cent, 
whilst those in Africa show a sharp fall at 9.5 per 
cent against 17.4 per cent. The item “ Sun- 
dries” is taken up for 4.9 per cent against 3.3 
per cent. 


The evolution per activity sector is as 
follows : 


Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1960 1961 


% % 
Fite GEE. 6k ck dca seein 1-3 2:9 
Banks, insurance and financial 
companies........ Senbaenes 31-3 36:4 
Public utilities and electrical 
COMPRRIGE. 5 5006660880e bees 26-4 25:2 
Oi! and natural gas industry... 16:7 17-3 
Mines and metals .....ceceseee 8:7 6:3 
Distributive trades, food and 
SPACE vi.cd<aseesaaascs §:3 5:7 
GONE 5 565i Swi cevendndens 4°5 3:7 
Net current assets .......00. . 5:8 2:5 
100-0 100-0 





The Board’s aim is to make the Company a 
proper investment bank. It has already departed 
from the generally accepted notions of a holding 
company inasmuch as its interests, apart from 


those in the banking field, which are a corollary 
to its activities in the financial field, are not 
controlling interests. 


The Compagnie d’Outremer is determined to 
develop further its contacts with foreign banking 
and financial concerns, with the object of estab- 
lishing a closer collaboration with them in line 
with the needs which have arisen with the ever- 
increasing internationalisation of economies and 
more especially the progress made in European 
integration, The Company’s most important 
interest is in the BANQUE LAMBERT, whose 
development is progressing: deposits of cus- 
tomers and of other banks rose from BF 3,697 
million to BF 4,616 million in 1960, whilst 
credits to the private sector climbed to BF 3,350 
million from BF 2,949 million. Between 1953 
and 1960 the volume of deposits grew by 178 per 
cent and that of credits to the private sector 
by 315 per cent; among the latter, acceptance 
credits augmented more than tenfold. This pro- 
gress has continued into 1961, there being a 
distinct advance in the results of the first nine 
months of the current year over those for the 
corresponding period in 1960. 


At the beginning of this year the Banque 
Lambert took over the banking activities of the 
BANQUE INDUSTRIELLE BELGE in 
Brussels, It took part in floating the BANQUE 
EUROPEENNE DU LUXEMBOURG, whose 
operations for the opening months are most 
satisfactory. Three main and 22 branch offices 
in Brussels, with one main branch office in Ant- 
werp, make up the Banque Lambert’s present 
facilities. 

Through its fiduciary subsidiaries, whose 
operations are centralised in SOGES, the 
Banque Lambert was mainly responsible for the 
admission of foreign stocks on the Brussels stock 
exchange. The assets of the unit trusts in whose 
management it is interested, viz Fonds Inter- 
national de Placement “ F.I.P.,” “ Eurunion” 
and “ Patrimonial,’ amount to BF 2.7 thousand 
million, against BF 2.3 thousand million a year 
ago. 


Almost all the shares of SOCIETE CONGO- 
LAISE DE BANQUE, BANQUE AFRICAINE 
INTERNATIONALE and BANQUE DU 
RUANDA-URUNDI were brought in to a new 
company, SOCIETE FINANCIERE POUR 
LES PAYS D’OUTREMER, floated in Geneva, 
in May, 1961. Business of the African affiliates 
of the new company suffered from the political 
chaos in the Congo in 1960, but a marked 
improvement has been registered since the 
beginning of 1961. 


Compagnie d’Outremer has also interests, 
through the Banque Lambert, in BANCO DI 
ROMA (BELGIQUE), BERLINER HAN- 
DELS-GESELLSCHAFT, CREDIT COM- 
MERCIAL DE FRANCE, UNION FINAN- 
CIERE DE PARIS, BANQUE NATIONALE 
POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT ECONO- 
MIQUE (Morocco), FIVE ARROWS SECURI- 
TIES (Canada), DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
CORPORATION (Australia). In the course of 
the last year it also acquired part of the capital 
of SOCIETE FINANCIERE BELGO- 
CANADIENNE, whose assets are mainly made 
up of securities, the majority of which are 
American, 


In the public utilities and electricity sectors, 
the main interests of Compagnie d’Outremer are 
concentrated in its participations in SOFINA, 
ELECTRORAIL and ACEC. Sofina’s assets 
can be estimated as having recorded a further 
gain in 1961, due notably to the price rise in 
the majority of American public utility services 
shares in its portfolio. 


The oil industry is represented in the port- 
folio chiefly by the PETROFINA group. Apart 
from a large interest in the parent company, 
Compagnie d’Outremer has holdings in CANA- 
DIAN PETROFINA and AMERICAN 
PETROFINA. For the first half of 1961 Petro- 
fina’s profits are up by 5.5 per cent over those 
of the corresponding period in the previous year, 
Canadian Petrofina’s profits for the first nine 
months of 1961 are booked at $Can. 4.4 million 
as against $Can. 1.03 million for the whole of 
1960. American Petrofina’s results also show a net 
improvement ; profit for the first half of 1961 
reaches $US 820,000, whilst for the same 
period in 1960 a loss of $US 385,000 was 
registered. 


The holdings of Compagnie d’Ouitremer in 
South African gold mines have been realised. 
On the other hand, the Company strengthened 
its holdings- in copper by the acquisition of 
RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN shares. 
Other participations in the mining sector are 
represented by holdings in TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS LTD., RHODESIAN SE- 
LECTION TRUST LTD., DE BEERS CON- 
SOLIDATED MINES LTD., RIO ALGOM 
MINES LTD., ST JOHN D’EL REY 
MINING CO. 


In the food and distribution fields it holds 
an interest in GRANDS MAGASINS “A 
L’INNOVATION,” whose expansion in Bel- 
gium is progressing steadily, whilst that in 
France and the Netherlands is assured by its 
subsidiaries. The Company also holds interests 
in the following companies operating in 
the Congo: BRALIMA, ELAKAT §and 
BELGIKA. 


The consolidated profits of Compagnie 
d’Outremer—that is to say, its own profits plus 
its share in the profits of wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries—amounted to BF 154 million for the 
period from October 1, 1960, to September 30, 
1961, against BF 135 million for the preceding 
twelve months, 


The Company’s net profits amount to BF 
73,711,974, which permits a dividend distri- 
bution of BF 40 per ordinary share ; payment 
will be made on January 9, 1962. It must be 
recalled that the net profits of the previous year 
were set aside for the depreciation of the port- 
folio and the constitution of a reserve of BF 50 
million for the same purpose. 


In his speech Mr Gutt announced that an 
extraordinary general meeting will be held before 
the end of the year to examine certain projects 
of a merger. In view of the importance of the 
Company’s holdings in the Banque Lambert, 
whose financial year closes on December 31st, 
the above general meeting will also be called 
upon to decide on the change over of the closing 
of its own financial year from September 30th 
to December 31st. 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 
«DUMPED DRUGS FOR N.H.S.” 


The Annual General Meeting of Vitamins 
Limited was held in London recently. 


Net profit for Vitamins, Ltd., to year ending 
March 31, 1961, was £151,953 (£129,280). 
Ordinary dividend was maintained at 12} per 
cent. 


In his Report, the Chairman, Mr H. C. H. 
Graves, said that the British fine chemical and 
pharmaceutical industries, of which they were 
proud to form part, were second to none. They 
had been built up as a far-sighted and long- 
term act of national policy since the time of the 
first world war. It had fallen to the present 
Minister of Health to reverse the policy, by en- 
couraging dumping of other countries’ surplus 
outputs. 


So far from encouraging and helping British 
iriventiveness, he had taken the unprecedented 
step of offering to purchase the nation’s require- 
ment of certain essential products, protected by 
patent in this and other countries, from pirates. 
This policy could extend to those who, by indus- 
trial espionage or otherwise, sought to cash in 
on the patented knowledge of inventors without 
having contributed either cash or inventiveness 
to the invention or development of the product 
itself or the clinical research needed before it 
could be safely marketed. 


It was axiomatic that the successful develop- 
ment of export trade needed a firmly based home 
market. 


The Minister had said, “I am willing to pay 
aroyalty to the true owner of the patent.” You 
could not run a factory on royalties—you needed 
physical throughput. The Minister “has a duty 
to purchase drugs for the N.H.S. at the lowest 
possible cost,” even if to do so he had to en- 
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courage dumping of goods surplus to the pirates’ 
home market. 
Parliament and people for the protection of a key 
industry: or had he forgotten this country’s 
lamentable position at the time of the first world 
war? 


The Minister’s position, as one of the chief 
customers of the pharmaceutical and fine 
chemical industries was incompatible with his 
national responsibility for the guardianship of 
those industries as their sponsoring Minister. 
So long as he was going to have his pound of 
flesh as the hard faced buyer—concerned only 
with the short-term advantage—so long should 
responsibility for sponsorship of these industries 
be transferred to an unbiased Minister capable 
of weighing credits against debits and taking up 
the cudgels for the industry he was protecting. 


Of course, it was politically convenient to have 
a whipping boy for the cost of the N.HLS., in 
spite of the fact that the drugs themselves offered 
the best hope of reducing the cost of the N.HLS., 
by reducing hospital costs; How. much longer 
was the Minister going to ignore the recom- 
mendation of the Guillebaud Committee that he 
should consider ways and means of publicising 
the facts of the industry’s great achievements in 
a telling manner ? Its export record—a fourteen- 
fold increase since 1938—exports now totalled 
nearly as much as the value of the N.HLS. drug 
purchases. Its contribution to national health 
and long life—millions were alive today who 
would never have survived on the drugs of 25 
years ago ! The tremendous reduction in the 
cost of illness due to the reduction of the length 
of treatment. 


How much longer was he going to ignore the 
same Committee’s recommendation that “ the 
conditions which favoured profits for research, 
such as patent rights, publicising of proprietary 
names and the price agreement with the 
Ministry of Health be accepted? ” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 


The 33rd annual general meeting of Leethems 
(Twilfit) Limited was held on December 7th 
at Portsmouth, Mr A. E. Downing, FCA (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


After an encouraging start to the year’s trad- 
ing, we experienced a short period of depression, 
followed by steadily improving conditions 
which, however, were not of sufficient duration 
prior to the close of the year to compensate 
for the earlier setback. 


Sales of certain of our new styles, notably 
Twilfit “Joycet” belts and Twilfit “Cupid ” 
brassieres, are most encouraging, and we are 
satisfied that demands for them will continue to 
increase. Export sales showed a small improve- 
ment as compared with the previous year in 
spite of difficulties over quotas and credits. 

Costs of materials, labour and overhead 
expenses continue to- rise and, almost invariably, 
there is a time lag before such increases can be 
recovered by revision of selling prices. Build- 
ings, Plant and Machinery have all been main- 
tained at our usual high level of efficiency. 

An increased. rate of Profits Tax has to be 
borne this year and, after appropriating £4,000 
to General and Contingencies Reserve and 
£2,500 to Staff Retirement Account, the Direc- 
tors are pleased to recommend the paymént of 
a Final Dividend of 9} per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares making, with the 3 per cent Interim 
Dividend already paid, a total of 12} per cent 
(less tax) for the year. The balance of unappro- 
priated profit to be carried forward to next 
year amounts to £14,367 against £14,337 
brought in from last year. 

The report was adopted. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
' SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


The seventh annual general meeting of North 
Adlantic Securities Corporation Limited was held 
on December llth in London, The Right 
Honourable Lord Latymer (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an. extract from his 
circulated statement: 

I mentioned in my previous statement that we 
had acquired the entire issued share capital of 
Commercial & Industrial Investment Trust 
Limited. The combined adjusted gross revenue 
for the two companies for 1960 amounted to 
£177,698 and the net revenue, after taxation, 
amounted to £91,949, which compare with this 
year’s figures of £183,728 and £93,698 respec- 
tively. 

An interim dividend of 14 per cent was paid 
in May last. Your Directors now recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 4 per cent. 
This amounts to the same rate of distribution for 
the year as that for the previous year. 


No overall revenue increase is anticipated in 
the current year from our United Kingdom 
securities due to lower profit margins coupled 
with the Chancellor’s request for dividend 
restraint. However, some increase may be forth- 
coming from our American securities provided 
that the recovery in the US economy continues. 

The value of the net assets of the corporation 
at September 30, 1961, was £4,249,662, equiva- 
lent to 8s. 9d. per share, as compared with 
£2,281,902, equivalent. to 7s. 73d. per share at 
September 30, 1960. 


The report was adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


1961—A HARVEST OF CHANGE 
MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. will be held on January 2, 
1962, in London, 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
for the year ended September 30, 1961: 


If 1960 was a vintage year for political de- 
velopments in British territories overseas, 1961, 
also has produced an abundant harvest of change. 
This year has seen the first parliamentary 
general elections in Kenya, Uganda and Nyasa- 
land. Sierra Leone has already reached the goal 
of independence and Tanganyika will achieve 
that status in December. A referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia has endorsed by a majority 

. of two to one the framework of a new constitu- 

tion under which, for the first time, direct 
parliamentary representation has been given to 
Africans. Yet another constitutional conference 
held in London has at last succeeded in reaching 
agreement concerning the lines of future political 
development for Uganda. The former British- 
administered territory of the Southern Came- 
roons has been merged in the Republic of 
Cameroun, while in the Caribbean a blow has 
been struck at the principle of federation as a 
result of the referendum held in Jamaica. 


The most outstanding political development 
has been the establishment of the South African 
Republic outside the Commonwealth. 


RIGHTS ISSUE AND THE BALANCE SHEET 


The event of the year most directly affecting 
stockholders was the rights issue which was 
made during the spring. The result of this offer 
to subscribe for fresh capital, the first since 1947, 
may be of interest. Out of 10,879 stockholders, 
no less than 10,269 exercised their rights, In 
addition, applications totalling 1,288,465 shares 
were received for the 188,075 shares which were 
offered to round off the capital to £17 million. 
This mark of confidence in the future of our 
bank, coming at a time of increasing political 
and business uncertainty, has been a great en- 
couragement. Whatever the immediate future 
. may hold I believe that in the long run this 

confidence will be justified. The urge for higher 
living standards in the under-developed coun- 
tries, particularly in those which have newly 
found their independence, is a dynamic 
influence and the need for services of the kind 
that this bank can offer is likely to grow in the 
years to come. 


. The results for the year show an increase in 
profits, after tax, of £128,653, or 8.8 per cent. 
The increase would have been considerably 
larger had it not been for the higher rate of 
profits tax, which is beginning to bear heavily 
upon us. 


The sudden, sharp increases in bank rate 
which we have experienced from time to time in 
recent years are indicative of the disorders in 
our economic body. 


Dislocations in the money market and violent 
fluctuations in security values are the conse- 
quences that might be expected to bear most 
directly on the accounts of the bank. It is, 
however, the effect on conditions in our overseas 


territories and the strains which these sudden 
changes impose on the whole sterling area to 
which I should particularly draw attention. We 
have, perhaps, been too much absorbed in our 
own problem to pay sufficient attention to the 
difficulties that this has caused, and is causing, 
to others. 


It is not enough for us to be able to say that 
the exchange value of sterling has been main- 
tained by the higher bank rate. The price has 
been much dislocation of business and additional 
cost to borrowers throughout most, if not all, of 
the territories with which we as a bank are con- 
cerned, High interest rates in the United 
Kingdom have not only increased the burden of 
servicing the internal debt and raised the cost 
of financing exports, but, by stepping up the bill 
for interest on overseas balances held in London, 
they further aggravate the payments problem. 
The depreciation in Government securities, also, 
has inflicted embarrassing losses on overseas 
holders, 


Perhaps the worst aspect of all this, however, 
from the standpoint of our overseas territories is 
the extra difficulty and expense involved in rais- 
ing fresh capital. Even when this can be 
obtained the cost is likely to compare unfavour- 
ably with rates quoted elsewhere. In other words, 
London, as the financial centre of and banker 
to the sterling area, may become uncompetitive. 
The consequences could be serious both for 
London and for the Borrower, who might be 
driven to accept aid with political “ strings” 
attached. 


It is hardly necessary to stress here the im- 
mense value of the smoothly working mechanism 
of the sterling area to our trade and, indeed, to 
world trade as a whole, as well as to the 
commodity and other international markets, so 
many of which are concentrated in London. If, 
however, the centre is to be perpetually sub- 
jected to shocks of the kind we have been 
experiencing the whole structure must inevitably 
be weakened. 


NEED TO FACE THE TRUTH 


The truth is that monetary measures are not 
in themselves a cure for our troubles, which 
stem from the fact that we are living beyond 
our means. We are told that there is danger in 
over-simplification, and this is true. But it is 
more dangerous still to complicate an issue to 
such an extent that the simple truth is obscured. 


Mr Micawber’s famous dictum: ‘“ Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nine- 
teen nineteen six—result, happiness. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds, ‘ought and six—result misery,” 
has its message for us today. 


Our only sound course today is to reduce our 
problem to its simplest terms. Since when 
have the British people been unable to face the 
plain truth without a gloss on it? The pro- 
blems of living with prosperity may prove as 
testing for Britain as the years of austerity 
through which she has so recently passed. Her 
people then gave convincing proof of their stead- 
fastness when they knew that what was at stake 
was nothing less than survival. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


YEAR OF GROWTH 


The ninety-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The City of London Building Society was held 
on December 12th in London. 


Mr G. R. Appleyard, FCA, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The pressure of withdrawals of funds con- 
tinued for the whole of the first quarter of the 
financial year under review, but it is fair to say 
that things improved in the last three quarters 
although the flow of money was erratic and 
followed no particular trend—this in spite of the 
fact that we increased the dividend rate at March 
of 1961. 


When you see, therefore, that the total amount 
due to shareholders ‘has risen by just over 
£315,096 you will realise that the management 
has done very well indeed in a very competitive 
period, 

Mortgages.—We have advanced approximately 
£300,000 more on mortgages this year compared 
with last year and the number of mortgages dealt 
with was 654 as against 637. 


Management Expenses.—These have increased 
by £2,635, most of which can be found in two 
items, salaries and printing, stationery and 
telephone. 


The Society can afford to pay a dividend at 
the increased rate of 44 per cent (Income Tax 
paid by the Society) for the period of nine 
months, January to September, 1962 (both 
months inclusive). This will take us to the end 
of the Society’s Hundredth Financial Year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
AND AGENCY CO. OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of the 
Company was held on December 12th in Lon- 
don, The Right Honourable Lord Glenconner 
(the Chairman) presiding. In the course of his 
circulated Review, the Chairman said: Your 
Company has again enjoyed a successful year’s 
trading. The wool market was stable throughout 
the year with a tendency to harden as the season 
progressed. 


In the past season the Company, including our 
subsidiary Messrs. J. G. Ward & Co. Ltd, 
handled a record number of 177,124 bales, an 
increase of 7,732 bales over the previous year. 


At the time of writing this Review there have 
been some encouraging signs of improvements in 
markets. Prices ruling at the opening wool sales 
of the present series show that the firmness noted 
towards the end of last season has been main- 
tained. The British Government has now intrfo- 
duced measures to deal with supplies of sub- 
sidised and dumped butter which could provide 


a valuable stimulus to New Zealand’s daity J 


industry. 

Although we must expect some curtailment in 
certain of our merchandising activities because 
of import licensing regulations, I do feel that our 
Group can look to the future with confidence. 

Group trading profit for the year is £813,325. 
This is a most satisfactory result, as although 
the figures” for last year covered only a period 
from October to June, this includes the main 
revenue-producing months. 


The report was adopted and the total distri- 
bution of 10 per cent, tax free, was approved. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


ADVANTAGES OF BROADLY BASED 
PORTFOLIO 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Second 
Industrial Trust Limited was held on December 
7th in London. 


Mr Haydon Ockford, FCIS (Deputy Chair- 
man), presided in the absence abroad of the 
Chairman, Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD, and 
read the Chairman’s Speech, from which the 
following are extracts: 


You will remember that I suggested last year 
that it was possible that the tempo of the 
national economy might well be slowing down. 
This suggestion has proved to be correct. We 
have made some progress, our income from 
Investments being greater by £25,000, but 
whereas last year our income from investments 
showed an increase of about 13} per cent, this 
year the increase is only 6} per cent. Tax re- 
coveries this year arising from double taxation 
relief were £9,000 less so that our total revenue 
from all sources showed an increase of £10,500 
or 3 per cent more than the previous year. We 
recommend that a final dividend of 10 per cent 
be paid making 19 per cent for the year, 


In the light of the difficult conditions, which 
from the investment point of view, prevailed 
in the year under review, particularly in the 
later part of this year, the results can be re- 
garded as satisfactory. They go to show, in my 
opinion, one of the advantages of holding a 
broadly based portfolio in carefully selected 
securities. 

The valuation of investments at September 
30th showed an appreciation, over the cost at 
which they were held in the books, of about 514 
points. This appreciation compares with a 
figure of 454 points a year ago and with a 
figure of about 674 points six months ago. These 
figures tend to confirm the basic strength of your 
Company. 

Earlier this year the country entered upon one 
of those periodic economic crises to which we 
have become so accustomed since the war, no 
matter what Government was in power. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken 
energetic steps to hold our position and, it would 
seem with some degree of success. He is trying, 
with his “ pay pause” and dividend limitation 
among other things, to hold a balance between 
industry and labour in an endeavour to achieve 
his aims but, as others have found before him 
in similar circumstances, criticism of his 
Policies from both sides is the result. 
Labour feels that it is being deprived of 
the just reward of its work, while industry 
complains that it is forced to cut back at- the 
same time as it is being asked to expand and 
develop exports. Nevertheless economic policies 
Must be given time to. mature and cannot fairly 
be judged over a short period. We must sus- 
pend judgment for the time being and hope that 
the Chancellor’s avowed intention of - creating 
conditions which will eradicate these crises in the 
future will be achieved. 

As to the proposed scheme of arrangement and 
amalgamation between the Company, the holders 
of the Debenture Stocks and Shares and The 
Industrial and General Trust, Limited, your 
Directors recommend it as being in your best 
interests. In a fortnight’s time a separate meet- 
ing is being held of each class of Debenture 
Stockholders and of Shares and there will be 
every opportunity for Stock and Shareholders to 
ask any questions if they wish to do so. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


NORTH KALGURLI 
(1912) LIMITED 


MR H. A. KEMLO’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of North 
Kalgurli (1912) Limited was held on December 
13th in London, Mr H. A. Kemlo, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


During the year 1960-61 we treated 372,717 
tons of normal run of ore to produce 88,508 
ounces of gold against 367,511 tons of ore for 
87,030 ounces in the previous year. Treatment 
of stored concentrates produced 1,094 ounces 
against 3,141. Gross mining income, after 
allowing for reduction of concentrates stocks, 
was £1,105,706 against £1,102,780. Mining and 
treatment costs were contained at approximately 
the same level per ton of ore treated as in the 
previous year and we came out with a net profit 
of £160,880 against £169,215. It is proposed .to 
pay a final dividend of 6d. a share, making 103d. 
for the year. Our liquid resources increased 
from £247,110 to £314,826. 


The overall development 
appears to be quite sound, both for immediate 
and long-term prospects. During the year 
15,231 feet of development work was carried out 
over a large number of ore bodies on the Main, 
Kalgurli, and Croesus workings. 


scope on the Mine 


Early this year we decided that we must go 
ahead with the installation of our own Power 
Plant. The Plant ought to be in operation well 
before the end of 1962, and the total cost is 
likely to be in the neighbourhood of £275,000. 


The report was adopted. 


GASCOIGNES (READING) 


(Milking Machine Refrigeration and 
Agricultural Engineers) 


RECORD PROFIT IN JUBILEE YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Gascoignes 
(Reading) Limited was held on December 12th 
at Reading, Mr Geo. H. Gascoigne, MIStructE 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


It is with considerable pleasure that on the 
occasion of our Silver Jubilee as a Public Com- 
pany I am able to report a record profit in the 
history of our undertaking. 


The growth of your Company since its incor- 
poration in 1936, both in the United Kingdom 
and overseas, has been one of steady progression 
over the years and although margins have 
declined the ever-increasing turnover has enabled 
us to show a continuing upward trend of profits, 

Although your Board were hopeful of a larger 
net profit for the year under review, the figure 
achieved of £165,781 still compares favourably 
with £147,883 for the preceding year. 


Our Parlour Milkers of all types, the Milk- 


veyor System; the portable Miracle Milker and- 


Wheelway Records; the Bulk Collection system, 
the Rotafreeze, the In-Churn Coolers, our Grain 
Dryers and Kee Klamps, to mention but a few 
of our larger range of products, will stand us in 
good stead for many years to come; and we are 
continuously experimenting and developing new 
ideas. 

' The report was adopted and a dividend of 12} 


per cent and Silver Jubilee Bonus of 2} per cent 
were approved. 
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Brewing Results 


HE consolidation and development of 
ia brewing industry has left some com- 
panies in need of fresh capital funds. United 
Breweries’ series of take-overs has, for 
instance, made the injection of new capital 
imperative ; the company raised about £5 
million on a 6} per cent debenture almost 
a year ago and it is now placing £2 million 
of a 6} per cent debenture at 983. Report 
has it that Watney Mann may also be coming 
to the market with a prior charge stock very 
soon. Here, the new money would seem 
to be needed for the consolidation of Watney 
Mann’s brewing interests—and not for 
property development, for Mr Simon 
Combe, the chairman of the subsidiary, 
Watney Mann Property, has said that its 
immediate capital needs can be met and that 
more permanent finance can wait. At the 
end of September the property subsidiary, 
in which the parent owns about 51 per cent 
of the equity, had capital commitments of 
£394,000 but other projects will entail an 
outkay of at least £2,500,000 in the next few 
years. The initial increase in the property 
company’s income has been rapid ; but this 
has come largely from letting licensed 
premises as they stand. Now the company 
is entering upon development proper, where 
sites will have to be acquired and new build- 
ings erected. This has an immediate 
financial cost and Mr Combe thinks of the 
next two years as a stage of consolidation. 
Income may increase less rapidly for a time ; 
but the conviction that development will be 
handsomely rewarding is reflected in the 
yield of 1 per cent offered by the §s. shares 
at 14s. 9d. 

One of the rumours that bloomed in the 
spring was that Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton 
might merge with Watney Mann. In fact, 
Bass merged with the Midlands and South 
Wales brewers, Mitchells and Butlers. 
This has always been one of the strongest 
of the regional breweries ; Bass has for many 
years been a national brewer, not because 
it has public houses scattered up and down 
the country outside the cluster it owns in the 
Midlands but because its naturally con- 
ditioned bottled beers, “Bass” and 
“Worthington,” have commanded a wide 
market in the free trade and through the 
brewers’ tied outlets. To preserve profits 
in the trade outside its own tied outlets has 
become increasingly difficult and Bass to 
meet the competition from other beers has 
been switching more towards pasteurised 
bottled beers. Its merger with Mitchells and 
Butlers, moreover, gives it a stronger base 
from which to bargain with other brewers ; 
presumably this link will give it some in- 
terest in the “ Harp ” lager venture. 

But the merger could not have had any 
tangible effect on trading results for the 
year to September 30th. The rise in gross 


profits by 16.8 per cent, from £7,425,000 
to £8,670,000, and in net profits by 18.5 
per cent, from £3,726,000 to £4,417,000, 
must therefore reflect higher sales and 
higher prices for the summer trade. It is a 
remarkably good performance ; this, how- 
ever, is not reflected in the final dividend 
which in deference to the Chancellor’s re- 
quest is kept at the 7 per cent forecast at 
the time of the merger. The indicated yield 
on the §s. shares at 15s. 13d. is 3.6 per cent, 
covered over twice. One important point 
for the future of Bass, Mitchells and Butlers 
is whether the increase in sales and profits 
has been more marked in the tied trade or 
in the external trade, where Bass is doing a 
great deal to promote the sales of container 
draught beers. 

Another company with an important 
stake in the growing market for container 
draught is Flowers of Luton, with its 
“Keg” bitter. This is one of the biggest 
breweries under the Whitbread umbrella 
and its latest trading results are rather dis- 
appointing. Gross profits before tax have 
risen by no more than 53 per cent, from 
£1,337,000 to £1,411,000 ; net profits actu- 
ally fell, from £721,000 to £660,000, but 
the dividend has been raised to 12 per cent, 
against II per cent in 1959-60 when a 
non-recurring I per cent was added from 
capital profits. The stock market was dis- 
appointed and marked the §s. shares down 
by Is. 6d. to 16s. od. xd., to yield 33 per 
cent. Exceptional capital charges may ex- 
plain the lack of buoyancy ; but it must be 
wondered whether Flowers is meeting in- 
creasing difficulty outside the comparatively 
small base of its own tied outlets against 
the competition of other and _ bigger 
breweries. 


ICT 


(3 lesson to be drawn from the divi- 
dend of International Computers and 
Tabulators is that shareholders should pay 
more attention to the shillings and pence 
than to percentages. The rounding up of 
the interim dividend from 9.6d. to rod. 
encouraged hopes of a higher total dividend, 
but now the final has been rounded down 
from Is. 5.4d. to Is, §d., to leave the total 
payment unchanged at 2s. 3d. This is in line 
with the forecast made at the time of the 
rights issue last January. Trading profits 
for the year to end-September rose by just 
over 20 per cent, from £7,925,000 to 
£9,506,000, but this does not fully reflect 
the increase in business, for just over 73 per 
cent of the group’s deliveries in 1960-61 
were rentals rather than outright sales. The 
continued development of the rental busi- 
ness is reflected in the substantial increase 
from £3,494,000 to £4,391,000 in the sums 


_ account. 
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written off machines on rental. Interest 
charges are higher as a result of the issue 
of £5 million of 6} per cent debentures and 
of higher interest rates on the bank overdraft 
(which was reduced over the year). Hence, 
profits before tax rose by 12 per cent, from 
£2,961,000 to £3,330,000. 

Net earnings have benefited from 
£800,000 of investment allowances, which 
ICT is transferring to a development 
After allowing for the tax relief 
on investment allowances the maintained 
dividend is still covered 24 times, but if no 
relief were taken the cover would fall to 
1.8 times Cash flow last year totalled £7 
million but capital expenditure was between 
£11 million and £12 million and it will 
clearly be necessary to raise further funds 
but the directors have no present intention 
of doing so. At 102s., close to their 1961 
peak, the £1 ordinary shares yield only 2} 
per cent—a return which perhaps discounts 
fully the growth prospects of the electronic 
and accounting machine industry. But two 
“bull” points are ICT’s agreement with 
Radio Corporation of America (which pro- 
vides for an exchange of technical informa- 
tion and patents in the field of electronic 
data processing and for purchases of equip- 
ment) and the growing interest that is being 
taken in the shares by American investors. 


Tube Investments 


T was no surprise that this week’s annual 

meeting of Tube Investments brought 
a forecast from Sir- Ivan Stedeford, the 
chairman, of lower profits for the current 
year. His statement with the accounts had 
shown that the group was facing many dif- 
ficulties in the cycle and aluminium divi- 
sions, while there seems little chance of 
early recovery in profits from its steel in- 
terests. Unless a marked upturn in trade 
occurs shortly, Sir Ivan thinks it unlikely 
that Tubes could “ make nearly good the 
reverse we shall have already suffered.” 
Though he does expect net profits to come 
out near those for 1959-60—say about £8 
million, against £9.3 million for 1960-61. 
This would mean equity earnings about § 
points lower at 37 per cent but would leave 
adequate cover for a maintained 14 per cent 
dividend. The market’s immediate reaction 
was to mark the shares down by 2s., but on 
further consideration of Sir Ivan’s assess- 
ment, the £1 shares regained most of the 
earlier fall and at 62s. 43d. yield 43 per cent. 


Tanganyika Concessions 


HE publication of the full report of 
Tanganyika Concessions for the yeat 

to July 31st, in which the chairman, Captain 
Charles Waterhouse, said “ it would be idle 
to attempt any prophecy on future events,” 
coincided with the announcement that all 
the mines and plants of Union Miniére in 
Katanga were “ practically idle.” Tanks’ 
investment in Union Miniére is its principal 
earning asset, the other being the Benguela 
Railway, which runs from the Congo 
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ough Angola to Lobito. They provided 
early 95 per cent of Tanks’ income in 
y60-61 ; the yield of 19 per cent on the 
ys. shares at 17s. 3d. measures the uncer- 
inties about hard cash dividends in the 
ture. In 1960-61, Tanks’ return on its 
nvestments in the Benguela Railway was 
nore or less maintained, but Union Miniére 
t the dividend, so reducing Tanks’ gross 
home from £4,452,000 to £3,296,000 and 
ompelling a cut in its own dividend from 
s, 9d. to 3s. 3d. per share. Recently Union 
finiére declared an unchanged interim ; 
hw there must be doubts about the con- 
ued earning of money in the Congo and 
Katanga and getting it out. 


ACV 


HE preliminary results of Associated 

Commercial Vehicles, which gave some 
ndication of the prospects for the current 
ear, more than satisfied the expectations 
f the stock market and the £1 ordinary 
hares rose by 2s. to 74s. 43d. (to yield 4.3 
xt cent) after they had been announced. 
nthe year to September 30th ACV’s gross 
nofits rose by 27 per cent, from £1,513,000 
» £1,921,000 and net profits by the same 
noportion from £783,000 to £968,000. But 
e 1960-61 figures exclude the results of 
fransport Equipment (Thornycroft) which 
he group acquired on March 1st and which 
sitinued to make a loss in the subsequent 
sven months. The directors say that the 
(ss waS non-recurring since it arose from 
riting down stocks and the cost of integrat- 
ng Thornycroft into the group and it will 
he written off in the balance sheet. 

As forecast, a final. dividend of 11 per 
ent is being paid, making a total of 16 per 
ent for the year. The capital was in- 
reased in January by a one-for-one rights 
Ksue and the dividend now costs £424,000, 
pared with £288,000 needed to pay the 
2 per cent dividend on the original capital 
1959-60, and the earnings cover has fallen 
lm 2.4 to 2.1 times. The directors say that 
le order book is higher than it was a year 
go and that a marked increase in export 
tders has more than offset the decline in 
ome orders. 


Barclays DCO 


HILE the political tempo has 
quickened in many of the 41 different 
duntries where Barclays DCO operates its 
279 branches, economic activity slackened 
l several of the territories, particularly in 
uth Africa and the Rhodesian Federation, 
d commodity prices generally fell. Yet the 
ank’s deposits rose by £20 million to a new 
kak of £637 million by September 3oth. 
¢ balance sheet also reflects the three 
it ten rights issue in April and the total of 
‘pital and disclosed reserves has risen from 
24.2 million to £30.8 million. Advances 
how a much smaller increase than in recent 
‘ars—up at the balance sheet date from 
301.2 million to £305.8 million but well 
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down from an earlier peak of £337 million, 
and so bringing a marked increase in the 
bank’s liquid resources. 

The high level of advances helps to 
explain why disclosed profits have risen from 
£1,469,000 to £1,597,000 after the normal 
transfers to inner reserves, which again 
include a further provision against invest- 
ments. As forecast at the time of the rights 
issue, the dividend has been maintained at 
10 per cent, of which the final of 5 per cent 
is paid on the increased capital. Can the 
bank maintain this rate of progress? Mr 
J. S. Crossley says that the full effect of 
the running down of economic activity may 
not yet be fully reflected in the bank’s 
figures, and he adds that in most of the 
territories where the bank operates con- 
fidence will be the major factor in the next 
few years. It-may be an encouraging sign 
that despite the political uncertainty in so 
many parts of Africa the £1 shares of 
Barclays DCO are now higher than a year 
ago despite the intervening rights issue ; 
at 38s. 3d. they yield 5} per cent. 


Mercantile Credit 


N Wednesday the 5s. shares of Mer- 

cantile Credit, one of the largest hire 
purchase finance houses, put on 73d. ahead 
of the results but this gain was more than 
lost on Thursday following the news of the 
cut in the dividend from 124 to 73 per cent 
and the drop in trading profits from 
£1,634,000 to £678,000 in the year to Sep- 
tember 30th. With the interim dividend of 
5 per cent last April came a warning that 
during the early months of the financial 
year profitability had been markedly less 
than in the corresponding period in the 
previous year but that the easing of restric- 
tions had brought a considerable expansion 
both in volume and profit. It was clear that 
the company was still being hit by bad 
debts although a year ago Sir Mark Turner, 
the chairman, said that he thought suffi- 
cient provision had been made to cover all 
known doubtful items. 

Now in the preliminary statement the 
directors say that the lower profit has been 
struck after making exceptional provision 
for bad and doubtful debts. No indication 
is given of the size of this provision except 
that £175,000 of it was charged not against 
revenue but against tax provisions no 
longer required. For shareholders (who in- 
clude Westminster and Martins Banks 
which together hold 40 per cent of the 
equity) left with a reduced dividend which 
is only partially covered by earnings there 
is but one consolation. Despite the depress- 
ing figures there has been a further expan- 
sion in the volume of business, reflected in 
the increase in outstanding hire purchase 
and other instalment debts from £72.4 
million to £80.3 million and at the end of 
September unearned finance charges 
amounted to £7.7 million, against £6.7 
million a year earlier. On the lower divi- 
dend the shares at 13s. 3d. yield only 2.8 
per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Nov. 27 Dec. 1) Dec. 29 
LAST DEALINGS : Dec. 8 Dec. 28 = Jan. 12 
ACCOUNT DAY: “Dec. 19 Jan. 9 Jan. 23 





is stock market was quiet at the open- 
ing of the long Christmas account this 
week, Towards the end of last week, before 
the new account, there was less selling of 
equities, and with the Financial Times 
index down to about 290 a number of 
buyers appeared in search of bargains. 
Further news of lower earnings among the 
steel companies held back the rise in equity 
prices on Monday, but it was resumed with 
quiet selective buying on Tuesday. Insti- 
tutional buyers appeared on Wednesday 
encouraged by the approach of the New 
Year and the tone of the market benefited 
from a fitm Wall Street ; there was indeed 
some buying on US account. Over the 
week to Wednesday The Economist indi- 
cator rose by 8.2 points to 355.5, reflecting 
the rise in oil share prices and the strong 
demand for Unilever. 

Before the weekend the  gilt-edged 
market was quiet and the news of the con- 
version operation came after hours on 
Friday. On Monday there was a good deal 
of switching, although the short-dated 
stocks failed to hold their early gains, and 
by Wednesday there was also some invest- 
ment buying. Treasury 54 per cent. 2008-12 
rosé 1% to 843 and the undated stocks 
moved up in sympathy, 33 per cent War 
Loan rising by % to §24. 

Among hire purchase shares Mercantile 
Credit gained 73d. ahead of the results, but 
after the lower dividend was announced the 
shares were marked down on Thursday 
morning to 12s. 9d.—a net fall of 1s. 13d. . 
Insurance shares were irregular under the 
influence of selective buying ; Commercial 
Union lost Is. 6d. to 65s. 9d. but Legal 
and General gained 1% to 38;%. Breweries 
were a quiet market after the rash of take- 
over talk in the previous week and Bass, 
Mitchells and Butlers gained 43d. to 15s. 3d. 
after its results. Among chemical shares 
ICI reversed the downward trend of recent 
weeks and gained 2s. 3d. to 58s. 3d. There 
was also an improvement in store shares and 
GUS “A” gained ts. 6d. to 52s. 6d. 

Electrical shares were depressed by 
small selling and AEI lost 9d. to 28s. 3d., 
but Decca Record recovered from the losses 
made following the denial of take-over 
rumours to gain 2s. over the week to 73s. 
American and Continental buyers helped to 
raise the price of Elliott Automation by 
3s. 44d. to 43s. 14d. Gains in steel shares 
on Wednesday helped to offset part of 
earlier losses but they were generally lower 
over the week ; Whitehead lost 3s. 3d: to 
42s. 9d. Unilever were the bright spot of 
the industrials after their introduction on 
the New York Stock Exchange ; they gained 
gs. 103d. to a new high of 53s. Oil shares 
rose strongly under the lead of Shell Trans- 
port which gained 8s, 3d. to 121s. 6d. 
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(b) Final dividend. 
(m) Assented into Conversion 6% 1972. 














(c) Yea 








r’s dividend. 
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(d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 
(n) Assented into Funding 5'2% 1982-84. 

















(f) Flat yield. 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & ~ 


OSS rere: 
PMMCINOR, 0 005 0 6.859 sere él 
REE 5 50068 4 Oaeks tl 
ES ee 5/- 
| MD: 2'se chs oy eta £l 
Nat Provincial ....... él 
. Westminster ‘B’...... él 


Price, Price, | Net Yield,| Gross . 
Snare see Dec. Dec. tie | vield, Prices, 1961 a <e 
oe 6, | Dec. 13, |: | 
High | Low GUARANTEED STOCKS | 16, | 1961 | | ~ 1961 High | Low |  (@) (6) (e) 
| | | £84. | £8 d. y% | » 
92! 883, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 90173, | 90!) 410 O | S17 O! | 89/7', | 64/- Yard eee § Be 
100!3. | 99. | Convers. 412%..........+2¢ 1962 | 9913, | 99-169 043,557 100/32 74/3 oat ere 
98!5i6 | 987, Convers. 4!12%.......- Asst’d. (m) | ase 98'56, 317 10 | 6 6 2 | gov | 58/7! 3. cc! 5S a 
91316 | 91'3)6 | Convers. 412%... -Asst’'d. (n) |... 913.6) 319 8 | 6 SU | 46741, | 18/71, S6.\.-F@ 
967, | 933, | Exchequer 3%.. 1962-63 957, 96316 ! 410 0 i 513 tl 94/6 | 67/3 19 ¢} 9a 
1Oi5ig | 985g | Treasury 5'2%.... 1962 | 10051, | 10056 | 216 4 | 5 2 9 | 97/3 | 73/- 7b | Toe 
93293 | 90!4 | Exchequer 2'2%.. 1963-64 | 92293. | 93732 4910} SION 9576 | Sar9 7" hob 6234 
99!93. | 965g Conversion 434%. . - 1963 | 98'4 985, 317 4 5 14 6 | 
9893 | 941, | Conversion 4'2%.......+00- 1964 | 965g 96293.; 4 1 | 5 18 0 | 44/9 35/3 49 8 b 
1015), | 96 Exchequer 5'2%........65- 1966 | 98332 9833 | 313 0 518 9 32/- ai 6 b 4a 
83'g | 783; | Funding 3%........++5- 1959-69 | 817, 82'116| 414 2 6 0 10/ os ee ai te | $2:05c | $2-05c 
893, | 843,, | Funding 4%...........- 1960-90 | 883, 88, | 31110 | 5 5 8! 303, | 25'4 Se.) ene 
80', | 745g | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 79\g 79116! 41510 | 6 3 7I “y | 1) 10 ¢ | 3 a 
85!g 803, | Savings Bonds 2!.% ..... 1964-67 | 84!, 85 418 A-4-3 17-2) a a nA 2 5) 2b 107 20 
72" 46 | 66!, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 7llg | 71%6 | 415 0 | 6 4 7117076 | 49/9 ta| 9 
B4!li6 | 787g Fading. S96:..6<.cc%scess 1966-68 | 83!3,, | 845, 413 7 6 1 Ol £295;6 | £25156 '$2- 3ahic '$2- a7h¢ 
86316 80!, Conversion 3!'3%......++++ 1969 | 85!4 8534 411 10 6.2.4 1119/6 | 96/3 10 b| 9 
97! 92! Victory 4% See eeeeeeeees 1920-76 | 935, 937 3.9 -7 5 3 8t 41/6 32/- 10 b| 5 > 
93516 87 Conversion SY.........s00 1971 | 925g 90!-* | 45 0 6°87 ‘ aes 
951116 | B8l2 Conversion 5'4%......0000: 1974 | 92!9* mM |} 40 9 6 3 7 }165/- 95/- 22!2¢ | 222 c 
73'g | 66 | Treasury 3!2%.......++. 69* 69'4* | 412 9 | 6 7 011 89/6 | 59/6 5b} 22a 
72'4 | 65 | prema ee’ .. eb : G : ¢ : + 60/6 45/6 6!4a 6'4b 
97916 | 88!, | Funding 5!27%_.. | 92716 27/4! ‘13/- 18 ¢| Nila’ 
5915" SII, j Redemption 3% | 5334 54g ee 2 5 6 6 4/1 Ne 2 179 | 9 ¢ S art 
88!, } 79\4 | Treasury Sy, eee 815, 82!'4 e- 3 7 6 sili 21/9 | 12/9 5 a 2'2b 
63! 16 | 55 | Funding 312% - . 57!4 56!3)6*, Te ee, ie ge Ee 210/- 132/- 22!2b 4a 
945g | B15, | Treasury 5's% ...evcoses 835, 843, 428 613 J/ j | 
653, | 56i2 | Consols4%.. ... after Feb. 1957 583, | 59, | 4 3 3 | 617 41 | 
59', | SO!l, War Loan 3!2%......- after 1952 | 5i'4 52'3 e275 614 8f iss .| 49/= sata oa 
59 | 50!, | Conv. 3'4% eeeees after Apr. 1961 | 51 Ig 52'g 4211 6 16 2f 4i/1 15 31/- 8!5 b | 6a 
507g | 43'4 | Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 437, 443, 4 2.5 6 15 l0f 26/9 TR a. 
44 | 36!5 | Consols 214% see eceeedsececcces i 3734* 38* 4:'9 5 6 il | f 60/6 50/- | 8 a 14 b 
431, | 36!2 | Treasury 2!2%....after Apr. 1975 | 37!4 | 38 413) 613 Sf} fair, 12/- a ze 
917, | 853%, | British Electric 42% seeee 1967-69 91 'g 91', 442 a ae 42/- 30/- 7!4 b | . « 
75'\\¢ | 7Olg | British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 744 746) 416 3 | 6 4 7! 106/6 76/9 6a! is 
705g | 64!) | British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 683, | 6%, 415 0 | 6 41NI 37/9 26/7, | 27 6 9 
817g | 747g | British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 79 79'5 $6 3 | 6 5 4/1 | | 
| si : | 
73', | 67 | British Electric 3'9%..... 1976-79 | 697, Ol, 1° 412 4) 6.6 TI | 
847, | 783, | British Gas4%.......... 1969-72 | 84 841, | 4 8 5 | 6 4 61] 64/- 44/10!4 333b|; 3 @ 
82 | 76 British Gas 3'9%........ 1969-71 | 8Il4 Si. | 411 7. | 6 3 41 28/1'4 19/1002 T'4b 4a 
593, | 513, | British Gat 3%....<..... 1990-95 | 53!4 533, | 411 3 6 7 11/1} 26/10', 15/6 | 10 b 6a 
75''i¢ | 7O'lg | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 7414 74g 4:16 3 6 4 714 13/- 9/4', 10 b| 5 a 
807, | 74 | British Transport 4% .... 4972-77 | 77* wg" | 4-3-9 6 5 41] 18/6 10/- 6a 14 b 
61716 | 5334 British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 56* 56',* | 414 6 6 8 7! ys sole i a a 
| ! | 8 | c 
- = 2 : : 28/4', 18/3 12446) Tha 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND —s | ns | en 167/1 I 19/6 72 a 17!'5 b 
: at 3 CORPORATION STOCKS 1961 | 1961 | 1961. | 
_High | Low ) 29/3 | 20/3 | 14 b| 6 
= | a 
| £ sd. [22/- | 14/10'2} Ince] 4 a 
82'4 76! RUT FIG 6 is oks sc ps ww cnsaccsae 1965-69 | 80!, 81 612 O/ 33/9 | so/rte 7 *. ae 
101 B28, | PTR Bes 6465 5 o's 55 60505 oes aan 1974-76 | 97', 974 6 7 Ollgiy | 55/10!, 7'ob 6l4a 
7215 oe Ae ee eee eee 1973-75 | 66!4 66!4 8 6 O! 26/10'2 14/6 10 b 5 a 
Olt, | 9234 | New ME OD So Fi akinsssccusens 1976-80 | 95! 953, 611 O/ 
80! | 7O!, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 | 763, 77', 8 13 O/ | 
81 | 73 | South Africa 3!2%.......0.eeeeeeees 1965-67 | 80'!, | 80!, 8 2 Ol} 36/- | 24/- 8 b a 
59 53'2 | Southern Rhodesia 412% .........+. 1987-92 | 573, | 58 8 9 011 97/3 58/6 20 b rAPY | 
9453 | 85!g | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ........- | 5 | 883, | 89!, 6 tt O} | 75/034  47/7'2 55,4 13!3b 
oo | 824 | Birmingham 414% ..-.cccccsseceeses 1967-70 | 853,* | 86* 6 6 O/ | 59/4', | 45/- 25 b| I2!2a 
923, | 86! DOE BEG ck capecopedosauee sco oaeee 1971-73 88* 88! 4 6 7 O! | 46/934 33/4!2 1623b | 13!34 
93 86'> Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 88 | 873, 6.7 OF} 21/1', | 14/3 7'3b 5 @ 
483, 41 b Cee Nes Bl oi o-05 00h se swsecsde'encbs after 1920 | 42 | 43 6 18 Of }106/9 85/I'2 | 32'2b/ 15 a 
89's | 80lg | REACTOR iss Seu Soe te akon couse 1980-83 | 83!, 833, 6 9 O1 | 53/10!, | 34/10',| 20 b| 10 a 
93 | 844 | Middlesex Mab ascsecstseraseecseusees 1980 | 88 | 88'g 6 9 O/ | 62/I'2 | 50/- 25 b| 105,a 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 6 | 28/3 10 b| 5 a 
= a on nn = 15/5'4 | 9/7', iS ¢ 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Dec 14/71, 1193 7 Wb 
. 2 . | 2 | 2 76/- ay 72a] 1556b 
ae ee | §$ 52/— 35/- So] (2b 
Atch. Topeka... | 2634 | 27 Boeing......... | 485, | 483, | Int. Harvester.. | 51'4 4 2 | aie 3 . : b 
Can. Pacific..... 245g | 247g | Celanese....... 35'4 | 3434 | Inter. Nickel... | 8I'g 39/6 | 23/6 2. ew oe, a 
Pennsylvania.... | 17!2*| 167g | Chrysler ....... 48!4 505, | Inter. Paper... | 36!2 72/9 | 47/- Blgb 43,4 
Union Pacific ... | 357g*| 343g | Col. Palmolive .. | 5534 | 54* | Kennecott..... | 805, 52/3 | 37/6 619b| 3!4a 
Amer. Electric... | 74'g | 71 Crown Zeller... | 585g*| 5934 | Monsanto ..... 517, 64/- | 45/3 os ¢|' 45 © 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 113415 1387, | DistillersSeag... | 43'g | 41'2 | Nat. Distillers.. | 2734 | | 
Cons. Edison.... | 833, | 86', | Douglas........ | 385g 363, | Pan-American . | 2234 | 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 593g | 595g | Dow Chemical.. | 74'g | 74'4 | Procter Gamble | 96 36/9 | 18/9 | 9 Nil 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 47 48 DUPFON,...c000» 237'2 |239'4 | Radio Corpn... | 527g ae | aime 4 c 7 b 
United Corpn... 83, 85, | East. Kodak..... 110 =| 110!2 | Sears Roebuck . | 85 ec | aa 9 b 3 
Western Union . | 40!, | 41'4 | Ford Motor..... 116'4 |1137g | Shell Oil ...... | 425g ae ae avant 20 b | 10 a 
OS ae | 60 593, | Gen. Electric ... 7875 | 7934 | Socony-Mobil.. | 497g ee Seas | a 
Aluminium..... | 262 | 257g | General Foods .. | 99'4 | 9534 | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 50 | an 2; war By gee: age 
Amer. Can...... 47! | 47', | General Motors . 5676 | 5734 | Stand. Oil N.J.. | 493g | a i. 7 exe 
Am. Smelting... | 5934 | 593g | Goodyear...... 44 44 | Union Carbide. 128!5 pe | by 3 ¢c I 6 | 
Am. Viscose .... | 54'4 | 51 GitOl:.;..<.. All, | 434 | ULS. Steel ..... | 815, oe 2 ae! 2 20 | $84 
Anaconda...... 493, | 483, | Heinz.......... | 6834 | 63'2 | West. Electric. . | 377g ta) | ry | 4 ° R 20 | 
Beth. Steel ..... 42', | 42 Int. Bus. Mach ao vr Woolworth.... 87', NO oo 19 ~*~ — = 
aaa x : as eee, 2 2 | 23b 4a 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43= 10) 14/9 | 9/- 8'2b |, 4,4 
a ag ee ere a dats wie | wore pb 
425 Yield 25 Yield | 50 Yield | Govt. Yield Ve | 8/3 a 12 b | 
1961 Industrials % Rails % | Utilities | % Bonds 9% *} 
| a eee te ‘ee ee) a 
sicepetameaies pad aan Be ats ae as mentee waco | - a 
Nov. I5 | 75-31 2:72 34:59 | 4:72 | 67-97 2-90 | 88-80 | 4- 00 | 50/6 | 34/6 7 b| 3a 
ne 75-40 2°77 34:14 | 4:79 67-80 2-91 | 88-80 4:00 | 44/1', | 29/7', 17!, 10 a 
» 29 } 75-49 2°76 33:90 | 4-82 | 67-26 2-93 | 88-39 4:04 | 85/6 | 54/- oo -_* 
Dec. 6 | 75-97 | 2:77 | 33-56 4-83 | 66:59 | 2-83 | 87-87 | 4-09 | 38/41, | 25/6 714b| 2a 
» 13 | 76-60 2:74 33°33 | 4°87 | 66°84 2:77 87 -67 4-11 84/6 | 58/- 33,0 10 b 
omen — hn = a ' 
425 Industrials :—High, 76-69 (Dec. 12). Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). = | ae a); 5 8 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 734 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in €. 


Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 
Barclays D.C.O....... fl 
TIONG vo oh c es vase él 
Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 


b , Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 


Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 
Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 


| | 
| Price, | 


| 


| Dec. 6, 


1961 


85/3 


6 
113/- 
40/3 
150/- 
80/- 


| 52/9 


Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 
Hambros .......£1 fp. 
SEPTOUOTS 0% 0 o0nc0 0p él 
Union Discount...... él 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- | 


Lombard Banking ...5/- | 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- 


United Domins. Tst. ..£1 


BREWERIES, Etc. 








13/6 
13/10! 


143/9*  150/- | 








Bass, M. & B. ......- 5/-  14/10'. 15/3 | 3 
Distillers:s5 <6 6200s 10/- | 38/7'2 | 36/6* | 3:98 | 2 
a a 5/- 19/- 17/-* | 3°53 | 2 
IMO cas coxa ne 10/- 55/9 2/-* | 4°23 By 
Ind Coope T.A......5/— 14/7'2 | 14/10!, | 4-03** 
Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 36/9 39/6 3°16 | 
Watney Mann.......- 105/3  106/3 3-39 | 2 
Whitbread ‘A’ ...... sy 35/9 36/- | 3:75 | ty 
BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. | | 
Associated Portland...£1 53/3 53/- 3-15 | 2h 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 22/9* 22/- | 5-68 24 
Richard Costain..... S/- 16/412 15/7!n | 5°12 | 
Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- , 10/7'2 It/- | 6-82 | 2 
International Paints ..4/- 10/6 10/6* 7-62 | 14 
London Brick........ £1 93/6 6/- 3:65 
Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 54/9 53/3 2:35 | 3 
Taylor Woodrow....5/- 19/7'2 19/3 5-19 | Wy 
Wall Paper Defd...... £1 136/6 = 137/41. 3-64 | 24 
CHEMICAL | | | 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- | 22/— | 27/41, | 4:47 | 2h 
Borax Defd. ........ 5/- | 15/4'2 | 15/6 3-71 | 3 
PORES 6 cisco dace £1 | 30/10'2) 31/- 7-10 | Vy 
Cisse aie cawew wn £1 | 56/- | 58/3 4:72 | 2 
Monsanto. ......000 5/-| 15/6 | 16/- 4:69 | 2h 
DRAPERY & STORES | i | 
| Boots Pure Drug....5/— | 27/- | 27/9 2:16 | 2 
| Montague Burton...10/- | 94/- 97/3 2:83 | 2 
| Debenhams........ 10/- | 58/3 58/- 3-31 | 14 
| We nes nake'pe S/- | SI/- | 52/6 3°57 | 2 
| House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 39/- (0/- 3-75 | Wy 
| Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- | 15/334 15/63, | 3:17 | 24 
| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 103/1'2 103/7!. | 2:29 | th 
| United Drapery..... 5/- | 47/10", 48/10!) 3:07) Hy 
; Woolworth.......+. 5/- | 52/- | 52/3 | 3:43 | 1 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
TOE: cases. s cevecaricd £1 | 29/- | 28/3 | 10-62 | | 
| Brit, Electronic Inds..5/~ | !0/4!2 | 10/1!) | 7-41 | \ 
BiG: cnace's. Mees £1 | 56/7'2* 56/11, | 4°81 | 2 
Crompton Parkinson.5/— | 12/9 > 12/634* | 4°98 | 1 
| Decca Record...... 10/- | 7I/- |. 73/- 3-20 | Vy 
PEER cavpspunssese 10/~ | 42/6 | 43/- 4-07 | 2 
| Elliott-Automation...5/— | 39/9* | 43/11, | IS! } 2 
| English Electric ...... £1 23/- | 22/6 8-89 | Ih 
General Electric...... £1 | 23/6 23/6 8-51 4 
C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 51/6 50/6 4:95 ‘ 
A. Reyrolle........-. £1 | 41/6 = 43/9 4:46 | 2% 
| Thorn Electrical..... 5/- | 62/6 | 64/~ 1:95 | 3 
ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox....£1 | 20/6 2/9 Je I 
, John Brown ......... £1; 32/- 34/3 6-42 | 
' Cammell Laird...... 5/- | 4/334 4/5'4 | 13-52 | | 
| Internat. Combust. ..5/- | 25/1! | 25/4! 5-9] th 
| Rich’ds’ns. Westg’th. 10/- | 3/9 3/4! et 
Swan Hunter ........ £1 | 34/1', 34/9) | «6-91 | 4 
John Thompson ..... 5/— | 10/6 11/934 | 2-12 |. 
Coventry Gauge....10/- | 33/- 3l/- | 4-61 By 
Alfred Herbert ...... £1 | 63/3 63/3 4:39 | Vy 
Allied Ironfounders...£1 | 45/-* 43/6 8:05 | th 
| PNG cin 66.6 PK ORC Ee £1 | 95/3 96/6 3-11 | 2 
Ns pat ieee soe 10/- | 18/9 18/6 6°31 4 
George Cohen...... 5/- | 9/9 9/9 | 6-67 | th 
| Davy-Ashmore...... 5/- | 30/9. 31/9 4:33 | 2 
, Guest Keen.......... £1 | 71/3* | 72/- 4-44 | 4h 
| Head Wrightson..... 5/- | 19/3 | 19/- 4-21 | 2 
Metal Box........... £1 | 80/3 79/3* | 3-03 | 24 
| Ransome & Marles...5/- | 15/3 15/6 4:52 | 3 
| Renold Chains ......- fi) asy- | 48/—-- | 4-04 en 
Simon Engineering ..5/~ | 31/- 30/7'2 4:49 | 2 
Tube Investments..... £1} 60/9 |, 61/- 4:59 | 3 
| Vickers ..........00. £t | 25/6 27/- 7:41 By 
| Ward (Thos. W.)..... £1 | 60/- 58/- 4:74 | 3 
| Woodall-Duckham.. .5/= | 19/3 18/6* 5-68** Be 
| Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. 


(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(1) To latest date 


—E ECONOMI: 


ORT 





Prices, 1961 | La 
|. D 
Price, | Yield, High Low | tc 
Dec. 13, Dec. 13, Cove 
1961 | 1961 | | 9%, 
ye | 17/4ty | 10 
| | lao | gee. ee 
| a et 
B5/- | 306 | Bhi, 979% | Ht 
gaye | 3aoce ms | 26 | Ie 
23/- | 3-26 » Set S 
23/- | 3-28 wisi | 25/9 9 
care | 32h" Bio | 10/4t. | 7: 
aes | a7 | a, | 38/7 | tO 
| oh oe se phe 
42/-* | 5-71 | 3/- : 
43/6 | 4:40 | 6 | 34/7'> | 15 
£259, | 2:73 9 | 63/6 14 
a | eee aE 
8 = | e 6 | 
32/6 5-71 | 15! W546 | t55 
£18 4-17 | 9/3 | 60/6 25 
53/- 3-1 | Big | 177, t41-1 
£28136 | 2-81 | MB «= SI/T0'2 | 20 
1112/6 3-38 06  42/7'2 | 40 
41/3 7:27 | B23" 110 
| 2-81 ee 
a 17 | “ee ar lest 
1 52/9 | 4°74 | fio | 38/10'2| 
Pie fo | wage soos | it 
179 xb 1 
14/10! 3-53 i 10! 12/10!, 7. 


(3 | 17/9 521. 








B/3 | 32/- 
16 31/9 
S/- 36 /— 
ig £105g 
9/7', 1108/9 
3 | 24/— am 


4/71) 9/10ln | 10 
8 





66/3 
56/6 
54/3 
68/9 
The Ec 
1961 | Indicat 
Nov, 8 356-4 
» %U§ 368: 
» 22 356-6 
» 29 356° 
Dec. 6 347-3 
e 355°5 
erp, { 
1961 Index ¢ 
Dec, 7 291-8 
» 8 | 293-4 
o Ub obs gee 
» 12 | 293-4 
13 295-4 
High, 365-7 
_ t july 





Yields based on assu 
Siddeley, 10- “6%. _ | 
Woodall- -Duckham, 7 





Siddeley, 10-69 
Woodall- Suckbnns 
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ORK STOCKS 


Last Two 
| Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
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40 


2 | 20 
; tt 








The Economist Indicator (1953=100) 


Indicator 


356-4 
368-9 
356°6 
356-9 
347-3 
355°5 





Index t | 
291-8 |S 


293-4 
292-3 
293-1 
295-4 


High, 365-7 (May 15). 
#3 july 1, 1935= 
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1961 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


FOOD & TOBACCO 


| Allied Suppliers ....10/- 
Assoc. British Foods. . ie 


Brooke Bond ‘B’ . ay | 
nternational Tea... + Bf 


Oe REP OEE 5/- 


Equity & Law Life ...8/6 


Legal & General..... 5/- 
Northern & Empl.....£1 


6 ETT eee 5/- 
Prudential ‘A’....... 4/~ | 
MOE el eee tuaaee 5/- | 
Royal Exchange ...... £i | 


MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 


British Motor ....... 5/- } 
Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- 
Rolls-Royce.......... él 
Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-- 
PN 8 he th5n ovens él 

| Leyland Motors ...... él 


Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 


| Hawker Siddeley..... él 
| Dowty Group...... 10/- 
| Dunlop Rubber ....10/— | 
Joseph Lucas......... él | 
Pressed Steel........ 5/~ 
Triplex Holdings ...10/- 
MINES 


Anglo-American. ...10/- | 


Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 


General Mining ...... £1 
Union Corporation ..2/6 
Daggafontein ....... 5/- 


Free State Geduld .. .5/- 
Hartebeestfontein . .10/-- 
President Brand..... 5/- 


| Western Holdings ...5/- 
| Winkelhaak........ 10/- 


Chartered «0.050. 15/- 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- 


| Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/~ 


Roan Antelope...... 5/- 


| Tanganyika Cons,...10/- | 
| Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 
De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- | 


Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. 


London Tin......... 4/- | 
RIG TINODs 0c ov esos 10/— 
i. eee ocr tf 5/- | 
OIL 

; British Petroleum ....£1 
Burmah Oil ......... él 
Castrol. occevee crore 10/~ | 
Royal Dutch. ...... 20 fi. 
Shell Transport ...... él 
Ultramar....ccccee 10/- | 


PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
Daily Mirror........ 5 


/- | 
W. H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 | 


Thomson Org’n. ... aie 
Bowater Paper....... | 
Albert E, Reed....... eI 
[SOE adiccea Ses tee él 
Wiggins Teape....... él | 


Yield % | 1961 
5-28 | ' i. 
5-41 High His | tow 

427-2 ah 
(May 10) | 


Financial Times Indices 


21% 

| Fixed | 2/0 
| | Consols | 

| met | “Yield 

82:51 6-60 

82-62 6:60 

} 82-75 6-58 

| 82-82 6°57 

82-89 6-57 





Yields based on assumed dividends :—Bass, Mitchells & B., 


a T.A¢, 12% on merger terms. 





Dec. 6 | Dec. 13,|Dec. 13, Cove 
1961 | 1961 | 1961 


A—-NOo 


ShsSlussSaNusz 


RBRNE is i oi ese’ 10/- 
ee ee 5/- | 
Tate & Lyle.......... él | 


Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 


MUD AUVADAALAANA 


oOn—wousi 


nN 
SSRRISESE=K=E 
Cd 


GORDO hn caer tans 10/— | 

{mperial Tobacco..... a} 
INSURANCE 

DUIAIIE is ie che oes 5/- 


Commercial Union ..5/- | 


General Accident... .5/- | 
Guardian. .....0065. 5/- | 


Vey eae ar 
SBLKSELSLSS 





a 
* 


—B—-IW—NATNOO 





WwW PUMNONSAND—D 
NMS NM ANNADWUNO-—D 


nN 


AuIND 
hwN-—N 
SUH& 


Rw, W0SO- 
' 8258 





WwWNDO@ 
* SkRzS 


. 


* 
* 








DODO 
SLRSAER 





(Oct. 





Low, 284-7 (Oct. 16). _ 
100. $ 1928=100. 


Calico hig 20% 


High 


31/- 
34/6 
52/9 
54/3 
28/4! 
13/- 
70/- 
50/- 
73/9 
57/6 
55/6 
28/- 


107/3 


78/9 
37/3 
36/6 


65/9 
95/6 


100/7', 


36/3 
38/3 


47/6 
35/6 
1/- 
6/10!, 
7/Aly 
93/- 


“THE ECONOMIST” 
ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


1953=100 


JFMAMJJASOND 





City & Centre en 25! 39 
Midland Bank, = 








Prices, 1961 | 
=~ Dec. 13, | Cover 


MISCELLANEOUS 
| Assoc. British Picture .5/— | 
Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- 
Beecham Group 


British Oxygen 


eee eee ere wens 


National Canning . 
Powell Dutfryn 


* 
ne 





Rank Organisation... 


Sea 
Thomas Tilling 
Turner & Newall 


OF KHIR MIS UM NS NUewEM 
S=SSBUIHsSetGBSssRssr=Vsasex 


United Molasses .... 


Brit. & Com’wealth. 





France Fenwick 


London & Overseas . ne 


n 


| Reardon Smith 


HAHRUYRIBRS 
x nN 


Lancashire Steel 
South Durham 
Steel Co. of Wales.... 
Stewarts & Lloyds .... 
John Summers 


or 
cacco 








Pao 
APH HODH OD 


SERESLRAV 


ae 
a 


24/10, | 25/1Ny 





English Sewing Cotton £1 | 
; ; é 


Lancashire Cotton . 


Sl a 


IWingworth Morris. . 
West Riding Worsted -é1 


Bradford Dyers 
| Calico Printers 
| Coats, Patons & B 


we 


oe ate teeta 2 


** 


DW AMDOINDHAS EO 


SSorggr esse 


Pewee ewer erens 


Cable & Wireless. . 
City Centre Props. . 
City Lond. Real Prop... £t.} 


Land sy 





wow mmn any 


SRSeGLSL 


TEA & RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands ... 
33/6 1% Yn 


| rt 

| Highisads 8 Lowlands 2/- | 
7'2b | London Asiatic 
10 a United Sua Betong ... 






THE YIELD GAP 


24% CONSOLS +2202 7%,029, 


ORDINARY SHARES 
“The Economist” indicator 


Coats, Patons & ‘B., 


i: . J 
Tate & Lyle, 12%. Fuente 


Royal hanieanes, 30%. Thomson Organisation, 2 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 9, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £2,072,000 
compared with a deficit of £31,586,000 in the previous week anda 
deficit of £33,841,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £15,530,000 leaving 
a total cumulative. deficit to date of £813,278,000 compared 
with £856,414,000 in 1960-61. 











agictintininapeiaghaaanitiamss 
April 1, | April 1, | Week Week 
1960, 1961, ended ended 
£'000 | Estimate Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
; 1961-62 4 9, 10, 9, 
1960 | 1961 1960 | 1961 
ie | 2 
Ordinary | | 
Revenue 
income Tax.... |2,728,500} 910,176) 1,034,731} 20,360) 15,802 
SUCK 5 6 55 9'ae « 210,000 50,300 57,400} 2,400) 1,800 
Death Duties... 240,000] 156,900 176,800} 4,600 3,700 
SENDS F...0sees 94,000 61,300 66,600} 1,700 ,100 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325,500] 197,100 249,300} 3,900 7,400 
Other Inland | 
Rev. Duties.. 50 


| | LT 









































CONS: sees 1,550,000] 1,030,631 ! 1,139,774] 29,952 37,332 
Excise... | 960,000] 685,415 708,090} 8,685 8,785 
Total Customs g 

and Excise... 2,510,000] 1,716,046 1,847,864] 38,637. 46,117 
Motor Duties .. 155,000 40,992 47,598] 1,125 363 
PO (Net Recpts) as ioe Sas > 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 22,500 1 23,800 “aly abe 
Sundry Loans .. , | 40,292 
Miscellaneous .. 705,000 79,452) f 187,329 557 |S 3,954 

Total ...... "6,508,000 | 3,275,108 3,691,422| 73,321 80,236 

Ordinary 

Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 440,778 475,994] 11,340 9,966 
Payments to N. | 

Ireland Exch. | 92,000 56,577 59,576] 3,028 3,368 
PO Fund — Ini-| | ' 

tial settlement 15,000 7,282 
Other Consoli-| ', | | 

dated Funds . | 8,000 4,717 4,968 24 14 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 3,242,797 | 3,508,263 92,000 67,100 

Total ...... 3,744,869 | 4,056,083 |106,392 80,448 

| ——- 

Sinking Funds. . 25,900 | 26,214 770| 1,860 






* Above-line”’ 
or Deficit 
‘** Below-line ’’ Net Expen- 
Giture™ ¢ o.. vvsscsracess 


390,875 
422,403 
813,278 


495,661 
360,753 
856,414 | 


33,841| 2,072 
11,328 15,530 


45,169 17,602 


Total Surplus or Deficit 
. | 









Net receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates 3,396; 1,270 











Savings Certificates..... 200! —200 
Defence Bonds ........ ,052) 2,050 | 368 
Premium Savings Bonds. 39,950 | 28,600 730, -—100 
MES SG cixctiacee 347,275 | 217,144] 6,376, 1,338 





* Net reseipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £5 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 











Advances 
\ c a 
| Public Bank of Floating 
Tender Tap | Dept. England Debt. 
" [ Pc | 
1960 | | | 

Dec. 10, 3,640°0 | 1,657-3 | 228-7 5,526-0 

j | | 

1961 | | 
Sept. 9 3,240-0 | 1,886-4 | 221-4 | 5,347°9 
, 16 -3,240-0 | 1,905-2 229-5 | 5,374:7 
23 3,220-0 | 1,928-7 228-3 | 5,377-0 
30 3,220-0 2,018-6 283-7 | _ 5,522°3 
Oct. 7 3,240-0 | 1,998-1 207-2 5,445:3 
, 14. 3,260°0 | 2,003-4 208-7 5,472:2 
21 3,270-0 | 1,997-8 183-1 5,450°9 
», 28 3,280-0 | 2,003-2 § 211-5 5,494:8 
Nov. 4. 3,280:0 | 2,063-7 201-1 0-8 5,545°5 
. Ib 3,290-0 | 1,990-7 | 216-9 a 5,497 -6 
18 3,310-0 | 1976-2 2506 , ... | 5,536°8 
25 3,330-0 | 2,016-1 205-3 | ... | 5,551-4 
Dec. 2 3,350-0 | 2,078-9 228°5 ee 5,657-4 
9 3,370-0 | 2,083-8 222-2 .» | 5,676-0 
} 








Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


hee discount market had a very difficult 
time this week. Credit was tight ; 
rates for day-to-day money have never 
fallen much below 5% per cent and in con- 
sequence profit margins have been squeezed; 
the market failed to get any 63-day bills at 
the tender, for the first. time ever ; and it 
was forced to borrow from the Bank of 
England at Bank rate on five of the six 
working days to last Wednesday. The 
Bank’s return for Wednesday showed dis- 
counts and advances, which partly reflect 
this penal borrowing, at £95 million, an 
increase of (£35 million. 

This pressure on the market followed last 
Friday’s Treasury bill tender when the 
syndicate of discount houses raised its bid 
for the 91-day bills on offer by 2d. to 
£98 13s. 5d., and the average rate of dis- 
count fell by 7.74d. to £5 6s. 5.34d. per 
cent. Although the fall of just over ;j; per 
cent in the bill rate over the past five weeks 
seems gradual enough, the authorities have 
obviously decided that in present circum- 
stances it is too rapid. The discount market 
is now in a difficult position. It is short 
of bills but the authorities have virtually 
vetoed its chasing the bills by pushing the 
rate down. 

MONEY RATES 


LONDON 






an fo iscount rates 
6'2%, Zl/6l).... 6 (Wednesday): 
Deposit rates Bank bills : 

(7 days’ notice) : 60 days ...... 5916-558 
PRONG iss ckanSaess 4 3 months.... 596-55, 
Discount houses... 4-414 4 months.... 596-553 
Local Authorities. . 6!2 6 months.... 59 g-5llig 

Call money : Fine trade bills: 
Clearing banks’ | 3 months.... 634 -7!2 

minimum ...... Bg | 4 months,... 634 -7! 

Day-to-day ....... 43g-5!. | 6 months.... 7 -8 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: pA 

rate: 1, EDN. Oc canc st 625 

Grom 2's, WR "Ss at MA iad 2-579 


tas 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











es 
; 
osae | Dec. 14, | Dec. 6, ; Dec. 13, 
(£ million) | 1960) 196! 1961 
i 
Issue Department* : { | 
Notes in circulation...... 2,353°2 2,388-0 -2,438-2 
Notes in banking dept. ... 47- 37-3 37-1 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2,397°9 2,424: 2,474-0 
Other securities......... 0-8 0:7 0:7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 | 0-4} 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . | 1-3 | 0:3 | 0:3 
Banking Department : | i 
Deposits : j | 
Public accounts.......... ~~ eo 11-7 13-3 
Special deposits ......... 151-3 | 233-5 233-5 
PES it err ese 220-3 220-6  222:9 
Le ee ree 65:3 67:8 69-6 
MSs Drees oak bd smdien 43 452-8 533-6 539-3 
Securities : | | | 
Government ..........5. | 376-0 | 433-2 404-9 
Discounts and advances.... 27-7 | 68-2; 951 
SONNE scons cn canewsnee ban |} I9-b + 19-0 |. 19:4 
WOON iytiness Wena gases es | 422-8 | 513-4 | 519-4 
Banking department reserve. | 48:1 38-2 | 38-0 
hi 1 ot ve >) OS a 
POO. Cas ae oa Ke tre 71 70 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,475 million on 
December. | 3th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 








Date of 
vender Offered 
| 
~T96 ay lay | 
Dec. 9 230-0 30-0 
1961 
Sept. 8 260-0 | 
os We 250-0¢ | 
a 250-0 
ye 270-0 
Oct. 6) 260-0 
« 260-0+ 
sp ae 250-0 
aa 250-0 
co Dennen 
| 91 day 63 day | 
Nov. 3 200-0 60-0 
» 0! 230-0 40:0 | 
5 | Qae 50:0 | 
» 24! 220-0¢ 60-0 
Dec. | 2200 50-0 | 
8 230-0 30-0 





Amount (£ million) 


454°7 


441-6 
407-0 
383-3 
447-9 


397-9 
419-0 
416-1 
431-2 


412-7 
458-9 
430-2 
471-8 


461-3 
455°3 





Applied 


Three Months’ Bills 


1-08 
5°34 | 








Average Allotted 
ie Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate * 


* On December 8th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 13s. 5d. 


secured 46 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £210 million 91 day bills and 


£50 million 63 day bills. 


+ Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 

December 13 December 7 | December 8 December 9 | December I! | December 12 December 13 
United States $ 2:78-2-82* 2-Bl ly g—ig 2-Bllig—3i6 2B lig—Fi6 2-Bll igre | 2-Bl lig ig 2-807,-81 
Canadian $... eee 2-9215, 6-93! 16 2-921 6-136 } 2°9273-93 2°93! 6-316 2-93 6316 2:93-93!g 
French Fr.... 13-622-14-027 13 -773g-5g 13-77! 4-'5 13-77!'4-') | 13-773g-5g 13-773 | 13-763, 
Swiss Fr...... 11 -94-12-547, 12-13'g—3g | = 12-13-13'4 12-13'g-3g | = 12+ 13'g—3g 12-13-13'4 11-12! g-! 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 139-87!5- 139-90- 139 -90- | 139-90- 139-90- 139-82!2- 

¢ 142-05 92! | 95 95 87', 
Dutch Glid.... 9-983,-10-28', 10- 1133-5, 10-1 1!g—3, 1O-Hl-II'4) | 10+ 113g—5g 10- 1153-7, 10: 107g—-I1's 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-037-11-365 11 -2334-24 11 -237g-24!g 11-24-2414 11-24-2414 11 -241g-3g $1-23'4-!2 
Portug. Esc. .. sua 80-17-27. ; 80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 
Italian Lire . 1725-1775 174334-4414 1744-441, 1744} 4-3, 1744!2-45 1744\9-5, 1743!,-44 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14°5134-52 | 14-5134-52 14-5153-73 14-51-52'4 | 14-5134-52 14-50!9-% 
Danish Kr, ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-33-33'4 19-323——5g 19-32! 4-'5 19-31 '5-3, 19-31-31'4 | 19+307-3l's 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, | 20-015g-7g | 20-O015g-7g | 20-01'3-3, 20-01'5-3, | 20-0113-3, 20-01-0l!4 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
eS eae 13;6—"i gc. pm | $3 yg—"ige. pm | 13ig—"lige, pm | 7g-34c. pm 7g-34c. pm 7g-34c. pm 
CaneA WD Sick. s .sccceca Je os cane '3ig-Mygc. pm | 13yg—"lige. pm 3ig—'lige. pm 7g—3gc. pm; 5 y9—!3;6c. pm» !546—!3,6¢. pm 
PEN Es oa aca cee tech coe hee 2!'3-2¢. pm 2'2-2c¢. pm 2!2-2¢. pm 234-2!'4c. pm =. 234-2! 4c. pm =. 234-2! 4c. pm 
BED. iis kak esas ko eRe 334-3! 4c. pm | 334-3'4c. pm 334-3! 4c. pm | 334-3lac. pm —s-35g—3! gc. pm | 35g—3!ac. pm 
GCs 55 sceascpeg's seis sam 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 55-45c. pm 
MOON. cohba kw ce santa coe cake 334-3! 4c. pm 334-3!'4c. pry 334-3! gc. pm | 4-3!ac. pm 4-3!oc. pm 41 4-334c. pm 
W. German B-Mk. ......50.0008 37g-33gpf. pm | 4-3!apf. pm 4-3!opf. pm =| 414-334pf. pm 414-33 4pf. pm | 43g-37gpf. pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 


| 2! ie-! Sige. pm 


Cdertcel Beanee'S. ..cic.csice ye Bees 2-178c. pm 2-17gc. pm 2-17gc. pm 2-17gc. pm 
Canadian $ coe erccsseessreseces 2 ig-} Sree. pm; 115) 6-13, 6¢, pm 115) 6-1 !3)6¢. pm 2 6-15 i 6c. pm! 
CUR TGs. pave tic nbcekskreen ous 10!,-10c. pm | 10!2-10c. pm | 10!,-10c. pm  105g-10'gc. pm 


W. German D-Mkc. .....2cceseces 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 


250/134 | 
3 


| 


10'g—95gpf. pm | 103g-97gpf. pm | 103g-97gpf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 





2'3-2c. pm 
10!,-10c. pm 


10'2-10pf. pm .105g—10'gpf. pm 


250/115 


250/1 


2! 6-15) ¢¢. pm 

23)6-2! 1c. pm 
10!5-10c. pm 

1034-10! 4pf. pm 


250/134 
35:15 


35-15 35°15 bad 








THE ECONOM 





Mane 


Labour figures r 
Unit 


Ww 








| 





TOTAL | 


Working populati 
Total 
Men... 

' Women.. 

Armed Forces... 

Civil employmen 
Total... 
Manufacturing in 
Manufacturing inc 

Employees (') : 
in engineering (2) 
in consumer goo 


UNEMP 


By duration: 
All durations—to 
Temporary or ur 
Over 8 weeks... 

By regions (4): 
Great Britain.... 
London and Sout 
Easter wckeees 
Southern (5)..... 
South Western (5 
PTA 63 5s ssate 
North Midland .. 
East and West Ri 
North Western.. 
Northern...... 
Scotland . 
Wales .. 


eeweees 


VAC. 


Unfilled vacancies 
ment Exchange 


INDUSTRIAL 


Index : 

All industries ... 
” ” sea 
Mining and quar 
Construction .... 
Gas, electricity a 
Manufacturing, te 


Engineering and 
Shipbuilding..... 
VON CIOR 65 <ccea 
Chemical trades . 
Textiles, leather 


BASIC bk 


Production of: 
Coal (7:08) ocu5es 
Rig POE inesces 
Steel, ingots and 
Sulphuric acid... 
Newsprint ...... 
Electricity (7) ('"). 


MANUF, 


Textile productia 
Cotton yarn, sing 
Worsted yarn (6). 
Rayon and synthe 
Cotton cloth, we 
Wool fabrics, wo 

Engineering prod 
Passenger cars an 
Commercial vehi: 
Internal combusti 
Metal-working m 


BUILDING 


Permanent house 
Total . miata 
For local housin 


(te en 5 ae eacr enema ree 

(') Current st 

dates is shown on 

clothing, food, dr 

number of employ 
(8) Excluding all 

Public supply. | 
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Manpower and Output 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to 
United Kingdom unless otherwise stated. 
= Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. 








Mid-year or averages 


| , Unit 


1958 


TOTAL MANPOWER 


33 Working population : 
3.5 Total . wviesteeiaksés dp eee en rpensee nae ‘000s 24,070 
2-9 MON... s.kdda delete catalase ceeeeseeoane ” 16, 160 
9-6 Wom@iiatis ti vas aahiss se Cevepder cease Z 7,910 | 
9-3 BArmed Forces.......... heme maodae ‘ 614 | 
Civil employment : 
4-9 Total... dauntb< esiakvb beteivbacds ako ve 23,080 | 
51 Manufacturing industries (')....... ead ve Nek | 
9:4 Hi Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. e 9,147 | 
9-4: Bemployees (') : 
8-0 iN CNGINGRTINE CA). Sicicncdvedtdecvseds - ena | 
%, in consumer goods industries (3) ...... a <0e 


000.7 UNEMPLOYMENT 
non By duration: 
All durations—total............. ee eee 457-4 
Temporary or under 2 weeks........ 141-0 
Over G WGGNRs odie. ove Cakw nen de uecke 197-7 
By regions (4): 
Great GUM aic kos ois ednacey Meta muc % 2-1 
—— london and South Eastern ........... ja 1-3 
Zils Cistert w5e. 6d Fees ke vevsscueeunkatvae’ ey 1-7 
Wutheriera ie cssnss wencea emacineees me 1-6 
lotted South Western (5) ..ccceccccccccccece x 2-2 
ROU or acts chs nok bss da eho a cour a 1-6 
FM North Midland ......scccscescccccecs ‘ 1-6 
SB East and West PUNE nc oak or4's.6.5:008 < 1-9 
4l North WGGiSG iis cto vs bs odeacsics ce cccat By 2:7 
NONHGEN: c.cevnacess cons Unnemen> meee oe 2:4 
60 SROClANG isu caee vow ware Kore KeEwa sled ict 3:8 
59 Weles .34.swend sneeeentes ocecccueunen = 3-8 
65 
39 VACANCIES 
57 glnfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
59 ment Exchanges: Total ............ 
51 
6 BINDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
63 A in@igGel ane occ ks iss oa as ee 1954=100 106 
44 js 3 seasonally adjusted ...... . dau 
56 Mining and quarrying.........sseeee. ‘i 94 
22 Constr d@UiGtt «coc duwace hous chieweuecies a 105 
“ Gas, electricity and water ............ an 119 
4% Manufacturing: WORE 6cco can ccaamendas xe 107 
a » seasonally adjusted. o Bee 
se Engineering and electrical goods...... a Hl 
‘ial Shipbuilding. .... aged pak eileen oueadiee 109 
sand NOHICIOS ..4.500.6saweaginadadne ed emen oe ie 118 
n. Chemical: CPSGG8:s, csiccaddvccceesthesds % 115 
__.m Textiles, leather and clothing......... 9a 91 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of: 








Coal (70S Cc cevbcvscedcenebwaees W | ‘000 tons 4,150 
1S POW cee asleescdcek eterenetes WwW a 245 
er 13M Steel, ingots and castings.......... Ww ‘ 369 
me SulphuriG SGiss<ccss cisecccanecse> M re 186-8 
NOWSDFING chines cod eviencoervecenys Ww + 11-81 
“ Electricity (7) 0")... ccscsccsseceucs M | mn. kwh 8,208 
5 
oh MANUFACTURING 
mi Textile production : 
a Cotton yarn, SINGI@ ...cccscsicesss Ww 
ae ae Worsted yarn (8)s i600 ccececetecse M 
‘7 HE Rayon and synthetic fibres......... M ‘ 35-2 
AA Cotton cloth, woven.........eee0. W mn. yds. 27-0 
= Wool fabrics, woven(®)...........- M | mn. sq. yds.J 29-1 
che Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis......... WwW 
Commercial vehicles and chassis.... W 
pm Internal combustion engines ....... M 
— Metal-working machine tools ...... M 
- BUILDING ACTIVITY ('9) 
pm mPermanent houses completed : 
Seer COtal . «tcp odie deca taaunn ies M 
For local housing authorities....... M 


1959 


24,145 
16,137 
8,008 
565 


23,197 


9,169 


3,545 
3,102 


475-2 


VER r ew = = 
DAWODOWOUUN UW WN 


113 


92 
Ht 
123 
114 
118 
101 
131 
131 

98 


3,963 
242 

388 
202-3 
12-87 
8,764 


tune figures 





1960 






24,436 
16,239 
8,197 
518 


23,628 
8,811 


3,740 
3,154 


Monthly averages 


360-4 
89-8 
187-6 


NOMON—-ON Ww Sa 


NWN———-—— — 


M/W averages 


1179 

The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages......... Nov. 25th External Trade .......... . Dec. 2ng 
Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 4th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Sept. 30th United States..........26- Nov. [ith 
1960 1961 
Sept. Oct. Nov. | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. 







24,664 

| 16,354 16,343 16,321 | 16,364 
8,301 8,337 8,366 8,343 8,393 
513 511 508 469 464 


| 
23,835 23,858 | 23,875 23,916 | 24,000 | 24,008 23,997 
8,949 8,953 8,920 8,963 | 8,994 8,990 

| 

} 


w 
EN 
oO 
a 
oa 
w 
> 
a 
oo 
) 
> 
$ 


24,778 24,794 

| 16,365 16,367 
8,413 8,427 
461 



































































































3,789 3,795 3,795 3,797 | 3,818 | 3,840 
3,193 | 3,200 3,203 3,175 3,192 | 3,198 
305-2 328-5 | 351-8 | 258-6 305-2 317-0 | 365-7 387-4 
83-2 99-6 102-0 69-3 80-5 104-2 130-4 | 126-0 
149-3 151-2 | 159-7 136-4 | 137-9 134-2 | 143-9 155-3 
| | | 
1-4 5 | 1-6 1-2 1-4 1-4 | 1-6 | 1-7 
0-8 0-9 | 1-0 0-7 0-9 0-9 | oO | tel 
Oj; tt | 1-3 0-7 | 09 | 0-9 1-2 1:4 
1-3 | + 1-0 1-2 | 1-2 1-5 1-7 
0-8 | 0-9 1-2 0-9 | fl 1:4 1-7 1-7 
09 | O98 | O89 0-7 | 0-9 0-9 1-0 I 
iro | 1-0 | 1-0 0-8 0-9 | 1-0 et 1:2 
ce) eer] 1-7 1-3 1-6 | 7 1° 64 1-9 
ag 1 ae ee 19 | 2-3 2:3 2:5 2-9 
30 | 33 | 3-4 2:7} 29 28 | 3-0 3-2 
2:4 | 2:4 2:6 1-9 2:1 2:2 | 3-5 2-8 
337 324 310 396 359 328 289 263 
123 127 127 118 102 125 
ma ie 120 125 124 122 
90 94 94 80 67 89 
1189 oe 12112 pts 1279 i 
123 | 136 151 114 i 123 
wis (se 129 121 | ~—: 100 127 
ma) -- 122 at ee 123 
130 | 135 135 135 | = 105 143 
90 89 | 90 88 | 91 92 
137 133 | 131 38 | 95 131 
151 ist | 152 145 | 133 ‘~ 
it 115 112 9% | 82 109 
3,702 3,880 3,933 3,275 2,732 3,708 3,940 4,061 
306 | 314] 315 277 265 261 248 270 
481 | 497 | 505 380 338 400 382 420 
229-6 | 233-3 | 222-6 | 221-0 | 203-9 | 208-3 ee a 
14-91 | 15-09 14-87 11-06 | 11-45 13-06 a adi 
9,044 | 10,448 | 11,467 8,515 8,306 9,148 | 11,022 
14-55 | 15-52 | 15-54 11-77 12-40 12-41 13-58 
21-85 | 22-16 | 23-39 19-78 14-96 | 21-66 | 22-10 
48-5 50-2 51-0 50-8 42:0 45-4 52:8 
24-5 | 26-9 | 26-4 16-1 23-1 23-0 24-5 
34-4 | 32:9 34-1 29-5 23-3 31-1 31-8 
26:35 | 22-58 19-00 | 24-58 11-49 | 20-18 18-84 
9-33 8-97 9-39 9-30 5-36 9-00 8-73 
567 576 639 547 | 445 oh Z 
8,721 8,094 9,131 9,944 7,309 9,949 
23-64 | 24-35 23:24 | 22-16 | 21-92 | 22-36 | 25-44 
8-59 8-63 8-20 7-47 6:98 7-01 8-45 : 





6c. pm 
5C- “ (') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 
ok pa dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. — (3) Textiles, leather goods, 


clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. 


(4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated. 


number of employees. () Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (¢) Deliveries. (7) Great Britain. 
4 (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (%) Average for third quarter. (!°) England and Wales. ('!) Generation for 


public supply. ('2) Average for fourth quarter. 
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APPOINTMENTS } 


Cossor Radar & Electronics Limited 


(A member of the Group controlled by the Raytheon 
Company, U.S.A.) 


require staff for work on 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 


and 


ORGANISATION & METHODS 


These are challenging and demanding appointments in a 
progressive company. They call for considerable initiative and 
drive. The successful applicants should: 


(i) Be in the age range 27-35. 


(ii) Have had practical industrial experience either in 
operating a system of budgetary control, or in 
O. & M. work on administrative or production 
procedures. 


(iii) Preferably hold an accounting, costing or engineering 
qualification. 


The salaries, depending upon age and experience, will be 
approximately £1,500 per annum. Applications, which will be 
treated in strict confidence, should be made to: 


The Personnel Manager, 

Cossor Radar & Electronics Limited, 
Pinnacles. 

Harlow, Essex. 


HSSO0 


Headquarters, London, W.C.1, 
D.S.LR. invites applications for a post 


in Economics Section. DUTIES: To take part 


C. H. BAILEY LIMITED 


LONDON 


We have a VACANCY for: 


GRADUATE 


in planning and executing studies of the 
research and development needs of industries 
or sectors of the national economy. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Ist or 2nd Class Hons. 
degree in Economics with at least 3 years’ post- 
graduate experience either in industry or in 
research in industrial economics. A lively 
interest in technological development is 
desirable. SALARY RANGE: £1,402-£1,719. 


Application forms from Manager (PE 3324), with 


some 


Ministry of Labour, Professional and Executive commercial experience to undertake 
egister, Atlantic ouse, Farringdon Sirect, mk earch ji e liv ; c 
London, E.C.4. Closing date 29th January, market research in the light engineer 
1962, ing field. 

YOUNG QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT The successful applicant will also be 


OR FINALIST is required by an expand- 
ing group of technical journal publishers to 
develop budgetary contro] throughout the group, 
His duties will include assistance with the 
preparation of monthly figures and he will be 


required to assist the Sales Engineers 
in the home market. 

Application is to be _made-to the 
Personnel Department, C. H. BAILEY 


required to use initiative and drive in_investi- LTD Sackville House Sackville 
gating and pursuing cost. variances. He will = , " Ras 
report direct to the Company Secretary. . Street, London, W.1. All applications 
Age not over 30. Salary £800-£900, -Luncheon will _be treated in the — strictest 
ren Contributory Pension Scheme.— confidence, 
OX 1574. 

Internationally known American company requires qualified 


accountant, preferably with some knowledge of French (but this is 


not essential), aged 25-35, starting salary from £2,000 to £3,000 per 





annum depending on experience and ability. Would be required 


to take up position in Geneva as soon as possible. 





Please send full particulars, including present salary, ts Box 1573. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT. 
FELLOWSHIPS 


THE ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, PARIS, proposes to grant a number of 
Fellowships to young economists, statisticians and other qualified 
nationals of Member countries for training in one of the 
Mediterranean countries in forecasting manpower and educational 
needs in relation to economic development and _ formulating 


educational programmes in consequence. 


Fellows will work in 


one of the Mediterranean countries where this type of work is 
being carried out by Governments in.co-operation with O.E.C.D. 
under the Mediterranean Regional Project. Monthly remuneration 
will be in line with normal salaries of equivalent professional 
groups in the countries concerned, plus lodging allowances ; 


particularly well-qualified 
consideration. 


Duties : 


The Fellowship will be for a period of twelve months and will 
include both practical and theoretical training. 


Qualifications : 


Recent degree in economics, ecc ’ 
appropriate disciplines 


research or other 
professional experience. 


Candidates should be willing, and give some proof of being 
able, to accept professional responsibility in teams dealing with 
educational planning, particularly in developing countries. 


Knowledge of either English or French ; knowledge of one other 
language of the Mediterranean countries would be an advantage. 


applicants 


would receive _ special 


economic statistics, operational 
and, if possible. 


Application to the Directorate for Scientific Affairs, O.E.C.D., 
3 rue André Pascal, Paris XVIe, before 15th January, 1962. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF 
LEICESTER 


STUDY OFFICER required to 
and maintain work study techniques 
Council’s service. Candidates should 

University degree or a_ professional 
and have had formal training in 
work study followed by at least two years ¢x- 
perience in large organisations. 

This is a new post suitable for a man of 


WORK 


in the 
hold a 


personality who is prepared to work on_ his 
own initiative, * 
Salary within the scale £1.560-£1,825 


according to qualifications and experience. 
Full particulars obtainable from the County 
Clerk, County Offices, Grey Friars, Leicester. 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
NEW ZEALAND 
Applications are invited for 
appointments : 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
COMMERCIAL LAW 

The person appointed must be prepared to 
deliver Lectures in the subjects Commercial 
Law I and II and Trustee Law to the standard 
required for the B:Com. degree and for the 
Professional Accountancy examination. The 
present arrangement of staff in the Department 
makes it desirable that he should Iecture in 
Company Law, Trustee Law and Negotiable 
Instruments, Applicants will be expected to 
have the degree of LL.M. or its equivalent and 
to have had some years of practical experience 
in a legal office. Overseas applicants are in- 
formed that the law of New Zeaiand is sub- 
Stantially the same as the law of England, 
subject, in the case of some of the subjects for 
the degree, to statutory modifications. Intend- 
ing applicants need not be deterred by the fact 
that their training has been wholly in the law 
of England, .- 

LECTURESHIPS IN. ECONOMICS AND 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

The Lecturer in Economics will .be expected 
to teach and examine courses primarily in 
banking and public finance, and to undertake 
research in this field, but he may also be 
required to do some. teaching and examining 
in clementary economic theory. 

The Lecturer in Economic History will be 
expectéd to teach and examine courses primarily 
in economic history and to undertake research 
in this field, but he may also be required to 
do some teaching and examining in the more 
elementary stages of economic theory. 

The salary ranges are: 

Senior Lecturer; £1,750 p.a., rising to £2,000 
p.a, by three annual increments, two of £100 
und one of £50. 

Lecturer: £1,250 p.a., rising to £1,700 p.a. 
by annual increments of £75 each. 

Commencing salary within the _ respective 
ranges will be determined according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. Travel and removal 
expenses are allowed within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on 26th January, 1962, 


the following 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT required in 
Planning Department at PRESTON. — Co 
mencing and maximum salary according 
qualifications and experience within ran 
£645-£1,310 per annum, 

Applicants should possess a good hono 
degree in economics, geography, -sociology 
related subjects and should be _ interested 
problems of industry, population and _ housitj 





















Applications, giving age, qualification 
present appointment, experience and | 
referees, to the County Planning Officer ( 


East Cliff County Offices, 
January,. 1962. 


KWAME NKRUMAH 
UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AN 
TECHNOLOGY, KUMASI, 


Preston, by the 2 
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UNIVERSITY 


KING’S 
NEWCASTLE | 


The Council of King 
tions THREE 

ECONOMICS from Is! 
aarlier dates as may b 
Salary scale £1,050 

£0 to £1,400 and the 
10 £1,850 (efficiency be 
placing according to ¢ 


for 


GHANA nce. Family Allowan 
_ Applications are invited from suitably qui, Applications (two 
fied honours graduates for two _ posts panne the names a 
LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY in the Libegggtcrees, should be se 


and Social Studies Department of 
University. 
Applicants. must have specialised knowledi 
in any two of the _ tollowing _ branche 
Meteorology and Climatology, Geomorpholog 
Political Geography, Economic and_ Hw 
Geography, History of Geographical Discove 
Experience in field work is desirable. | 
The lecturets appointed will work mainly © 
Students reading Geography as a General Dest 
subject, but they may be asked to contrib 
to the development of a broad scheme of Libef 
Studies to be offered to technological studetl 
This scheme will lay stress on the study 
African history, institutions, cultures, etc., @ 
applicants should state any particular inte 
and experience they may have in this fid 
Opportunity can be provided for research wom 
Appointments are normally for five years | 
may be renewed; three months’ notice of r 
nation or tefmination of an_ appointment 
required on either side. 








































Contract Salary Scales aré: 
£1,156 5s.—£2,031 5s. 
< £1,386 

Children’s allowances are paid in_ respect @ 
Expatriates up to a maximum of five at Ga 
rate of £50 per annum per child residcen! 3 
Ghana and £100 per annum per cach depend 
child in full time education overseas up 
maximum of 21 years of age, 

The University is fully residential and 
bers of staff are normally housed in plea 
modern bungalows on the spacious cam? 
climate and living conditions are good. 

Annual leave with three free return pass 
in four years is granted to members of staff 
their families. 
Application forms may be obtained from! 
Assistant. Registrar, Kwame Nkrumah __ Unit 
sity of Science and Technology, 29 Tavist 
Square, London, W.C.1, who will also be # 
to answer any questions about living conditid 
in Ghana. Completed application forms. 
triplicate together with two recent testimom 
should reach him not later than 20th Janual 


Ghanaian 


Expatriate £2,508 
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Transport 
should have a good 
preferably with some business or 
esearch experience in the field of transport. 
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imited, 5 Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
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te 


The Wellcome Foundation 
require for their Biological 
Control Laboratories a Statis- 
tician to take charge of their 
Statistical Unit at Dartford. 


Applicants should possess a 
degree in statistics or mathe- 
matics, or an equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification. The work 
entails the design and analysis 
of routine biological assays and 
of research projects. Previous 
experience in this field would be 
an advantage. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be made in 
writing to the Personnel Man- 
ager, Wellcome Chemical Works, 
Dartford, Kent, 


invites applications from economists 


fil] a vacancy on the research staff of their 
Applicants 


Department. 
honours 


Research 
degree 


The Economist 


J. & J. COLMAN LTD., ARE 
LOOKING FOR A 


JUNIOR MARKET 
RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


Candidates should preferably be in their 
mid-20’s and have some experience in 
market research. (Associate Member- 
ship M.R.S. an advantage.) A degree 
would be useful though not essential. 
This will be a permanent position in 
Norwich giving scope for experience over 
a wide field in food products. Please 
write in confidence, giving details of age, 
education, career to date and some indi- 


cation of salary required, to_ the 
Personnel Officer, Carrow Works, 
Norwich, 














UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING’S COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1. 


The Council of King’s College invite applica- 
tions for 
ECONOMICS from Ist October, 
arlier dates as may be arranged. 
Salary scale £1,050 by annual increments of 
{0 to £1,400 and then by increments of £75 
10 £1,850 (efficiency bar at £1,550) with initial 
placing according to qualifications and experi- 
Family Allowance and F.S.S.U. benefits. 
should 
inlude the names and addresses of three 
teferees, should be sent not later than 20th 
January, 1962, to the Registrar and- Secretary 
from whom further particu- 


THREE LECTURESHIPS 


Applications (two copies) which 







MAJOR BRITISH 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


with branches in all Common Market 
countries needs an Information Officer 
to handle desk research in the U.K., 
co-ordinate it on the Continent and 
control operation of its library. 


The position has considerable 
development possibilities for the right 
Person who should have as_ wide 
experience as possible, preferably both 
in consumer and industrial products. 


Desirable qualifications: 


Degree in Economics, age 27-38. 
Salary upwards or downwards from 
£1,500 depending on qualifications. 


Please write to Staff Manager, 
Colman, Prentis & Varley Ltd., 
34, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


nS, 


HE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 





1962, or such 








Central Electricity 
Generating Board. 


MATHEMATICIANS 


required in the System 

Planning Branch of the 

Planning Department at 

Headquarters, London, 
S62 


The successful applicants will 
join a group of mathematicians 
carrying out statistical and 
analytical investigations into 
problems associated with the 
growth of electricity demand 
and the related requirements 
for new generating and trans- 
mission plant for the optimum 
expansion of the system as a 
whole. Excellent computing 
facilities are available to the 
group. 

@ Salaries on scales within 

the range. £970 - £1,890 

according to duties and 
responsibilities. 


Applicants should possess a 
University Honours degree in 
statistics or mathematics with 
subsequent experience in indus- 
try for the higher scales. 


Applications, stating age, 
qualifications, experience and 
present position and salary, to 
the Appointments Officer, 24- 
30, Holborn, London, E.C.1, 
by 2nd January. Quote. Ref. 


EC /542. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS — 


The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or research in 
the social sciences. This term is used in a 
wide sense to include not only Economics, 
Government, Sociology, Economic and Social 
Statistics, etc., but equally fields such as the 
Organisation of Business, Education, Jurispru- 
dence and Social Medicine. Values within the 
range of £1,150-£2,050 per annum (Simon Re- 
search Fellowships) or within the range of 
£2,150-£2,550 per annum (Simon Senior Re- 
search Fellowships), according to qualifications 
and experience. They are open to members of 
the public services as well as to persons with 
academic experience. Applications should be 
sent, by January 15, 1962, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, and who 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries regard- 
ing the scope of the Fellowships. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


Applications are invited for appointment as 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Modern 
History at a salary on the scale £1,050 x £50— 
£1,400 x £75—£1,850 (efficiency bar at £1,550) 
a year for a Lecturer, or within the range £800- 
£950 a year for an Assistant Lecturer, accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and _ experience. 
Preference will be given to. candidates having 
qualifications in Modern European History.— 
Applications (three copies) stating date of birth, 
qualifications and experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should reach The 
Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained), not later 
than 20th January, 1962. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. Applicants should have experi- 
ence in teaching and research, and those with 
an interest in the economic problems of the Far 
East will be preferred. 

Annual salary (superannuable) is: £2,700 x 
£75—£3,000 (man) or £2.025 x £60—£2,265 
(woman). The equivalent of income tax in the 
Colony is comparatively low. 

Air passages (or first class sea passages of 
equivalent cost to tourist air passages) are pro- 
vided for expatriate staff on first appointment 
and leaves. Accommodation at reasonable 
rental is provided. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office). ani 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 

Applications close in Hong Kong and London 
on 15th January, 1962. 













Degree in mathematics, 


desirable. 


The Manager. 
LIMITED, 3 


SENIOR 
PROGRAMMER 


A vacancy exists for a senior programmer in the methods research 
department of a major oil company in PERSIA. Age 25-40. University 
business administration or allied subjects 
2-5 years’ experience as Programmer for medium to large 
size digital computers should include one or more computer applications 
of major importance in a large industrial enterprise. 


Those interested and qualifict should give brief particulars when 
writing for information about- the salary and conditions of service to 
Personnel Department, 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


IRANIAN OIL SERVICES 


EDUCATION; BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams., 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law. Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


_WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD ~ 


B.Sc. (ECON) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 

U.C.C., founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
Students for this -Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a. valuable qualification 
for those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce Or indusiry, government or municipal 
posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
other London Degrees, G.C.E., Law Exams., 
etc.. from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially ~ for 

university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and _ intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write, Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. . PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 
Practica] (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects,—Write today for free Prospectus and/ 
or advice, mentioning examination or subjects 
in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


- call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4. Established 1910. 
R. J. B. CURRIE, M.C., a_ General 
Manager of The New Zealand Shipping 
Co, Ltd., has accepted a seat on the Board of 
ne Marine and General Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. 


THE ‘COMMON MARKET 


An experienced organisation of Specialists 
operating in Europe, with headquarters in 
Brussels, in the PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
MARKETING and SALES PROMOTION 
field on behalf of British, American and 
Continental firms invites enquiries from com- 
Panies seeking to expand their market and 
interests in the countries of the “ SIX.” 

A feature of the_ services offered is the 
Organisation of ‘* Question and Answer” 
meetings with Managements and Executives. 

A top man of the organisation will be in 
Engla in the near future and will be available 
for preliminary consultations in London or 
elsewhere in the = 

ou are requested to_write in the first 
instance to Box 1575. The Economist, 22, 

reet, London, S.W.1. 


IRECTORS needing able office staff (m. 

and f.)—Consult Stella Fisher Bureau, 436 
Strand, W.C.2, TEMple Bar 6644. 

HE Colour Projector People: Wallace Heaton 

Limited, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

E’S A SOCIAL LION; not because of his 

fame as a big game hunter, not because 
he’s a best selling author—but because he 
always serves superb EL CID Sherry to his 
grateful guests. 


DO YOU WANT A “WALL 
STREET” OFFICE WITH- 


OUT HAVING TO WORRY 
ABOUT HIGH OVERHEAD ? 


Well-established Anglo-American com- 
pany with modern IBM data and invoic- 
ing equipment and specialists in many 
important distributing and trading func- 
tions has capacity to act as North 
American administrative base for a few 
first-class British or European companies. 
Each case will be considered entirely 
Separately and on its merits, Write by 
airmail in confidence to: 


Box No. C.V., 
527 Madison Avenue, 
Room 1414, 
New York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 





THE HUDSON’S BAY OIL & 
GAS CO. LTD. 


At a meeting held on December 8th the 
Board of Directors of Hudson’s Bay Oil & 
Gas Company Limited declared a dividend of 
20 cents per share for the year 1961 on the 
Company’s outstanding common shares. This 
dividend is payable on January 26, 1962, to 
shareholders of record at the close of business 
on December 29, 1961. 


‘\ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY Com- 

pany (Incorporated in Canada with Limited 
liability) DIVIDEND NOTICE PREFERENCE 
STOCK. At a Meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a final dividend of Two per 
cent on the Preference Stock was declared in 
respect of the year 1961, payable on February 1, 
1962, to stockholders of record at 3.30 p.m. 
on -December 30, 1961. By Order of the 
Board, T. F. TURNER, Secretary, Montreal 
December 11, 1961. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY Com- 
“ pany (Incorporated in Canada with Limited 
Liability) DIVIDEND NOTICE ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK. At a Meeting of the Board 
of Directors held today a FINAL DIVIDEND 
of Seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect of the 
year 1961, PAYABLE in Canadian Funds on 
February 28, 1962, to shareholders of record at 
3.30 p.m. on January 5. 1962. By Order of 
the Board, T. F. TURNER, Secretary, 
Montreal, December 11, 1961. 





PROPERTY 


in Ireland. 


1 Free Factory Site - 

2 Water and Sewerage 

3 Electric Power 

4 Suitable Labour 

5 Road and Rail Transport 


INDUSTRY REQUIRED 
KILCULLEN, CO. KILDARE, IRELAND 


Local Development Association invite discussions 
with persons intending establishment of industries 


Facilities Include 


Write Secretary, 
Kilcullen Development Trust, Kilcullen, Co. Kildare, Ireland. 


6 Government Grants for 
Suitable Industry 


7 Local Capital 


8 Distance to Dublin port 
26 miles 
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The long haul from England 


When exporting to Latin America, take the easiest road by consult- 
ing our International Department. They can help you overcome the 
difficulties of reaching this rewarding market. Our branches and 
those of the Bank of London & Montreal, and Balfour, Williamson 
& Co., span South and Central America and the Caribbean. 
Through the Representatives of our International Department, up-to- 
the-minute advice and detailed information on every aspect of Latin 
American trading is available to you. 






BANK OF LONDON & RiQWUie eaters LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4 City 9822 

GLASGOW Cl 54 West Nile Street City 5393 BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great 

Charles Street Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well Street Bradford 25693 

MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Street Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 Rue 

du Faubourg St. Honoré NEW YORK: 54 Wall Street ZURICH: 

Schifflinde 26. Branches and agencies throughout Latin America, 
W. Indies, Portugal and Spain. 





a CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 


The experience and knowledge gained-during 100 
years of close association with every phase of 
commercial life in New Zealand enable us to place 
at the disposal of all who are interested in the 
Dominion a first-class and up-to-date banking and 
information service. 

Enquiries are welcomed by our London Office and by 
the Trade and Information Section of the Overséas 
Department at Head Office. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 ) 
LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC4 
A. R. Frethey, Manager. A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 54 REGENT STREET, W1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Over 380 Branches and Agencies 


Competitive 
premium rates for 


WITHOUT PROFIT 
POLICIES 





For MUTUAL Satisfaction— 
Consult . 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


For Mutual Life Assurance 
Established 1835— 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 4200 
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AUSTRIAI 
219 Regent 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


“AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 





ONE 
AFTER 

ANOTHER 
AND DAY AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week South African Airways 


BOEING //(0)7/  STRATOIETS 


are in the air between London and Johannes- 
burg carrying passengers to either city and to 
many places. in between, in supreme ease 
and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and the 
Cocos Islands in SAA’s DC-7B aircraft for little 
more than the direct London- Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
> AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 
Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. 
FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 
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Providing for 
Estate Duty 
through 


EDITH 


‘EDITH’ purchases and holds minority 
shareholdings in private companies 
and small public companies—where 
shareholders have to make provision 
for Estate Duty and do not 

wish to lose control 


The booklet ‘Providing for Estate Duty’ 
will be sent on request 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 
National 0231 


Secretaries and Managers 
Industrial & Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited 

7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 


and branches 
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Invest in 
The West Indies 


How Federation benefits new investors 


Economic and foreign trade policies are co-ordinated, 
the aim being to establish a fully diversified economy. 
Transport, communications and power facilities are 
being expanded—new harbours and roads, larger 
airports, all these are creating new opportunities for 
new secondary industries. 


THE RESOURCES ARE THERE: 

Oil, bauxite, water power and many minerals. Fruit, 
cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, crops of all kinds. 
And 33 million people. 


THE SKILLS ARE THERE: 


Considerable progress in education has been made in 
recent years and much more is planned. Research 
programmes of The Agriculture Faculty of the 
University College of The West Indies (formerly the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) and its 
other Faculties benefit the whole region. 


THE MARKETS ARE THERE: 


Both Americas are prosperous near-neighbours. The 
tourist possibilities of The West Indies are far from 
fully realised. 


Customs Duty and income tax concessions are available 





Write for further information to:— 
THE COMMISSION FOR 


6-10, Bruton Street, London, W.! 


St.Vincent @ @BARBADOS 








THE WEST INDIES 


BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 
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HALIFAX 
PAID-UP SHARES 





Income Tax Paid by the Society 


£10 to £5,000 can be accepted for Investment 
Easy withdrawal facilities 


Shares and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOGIETY 


‘HEAD OFFICE : HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51! Strand, W.C.2 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 





BARTH 














If it’s about Japan! 
AN 


117 BI 


Telephon 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


JAPAN : 185 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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ANNUITIES 


For 

HIGH RETURNS 
with eas 
SOUND ADVICE 


and 


FINE SERVICE 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED | 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON ~ EC2 





HENRY 
/ANSBACHER 


{ND COMP ANY 
L17 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone AVENUE 1030 Teles LONDON 28521 
ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
IMPORT—EXPORT FINANCE 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT 


TERRE RRR eee 





















MOST PEOPLE... 

HOST PEOPLE... 
LET'S-PROPOSE- 

A-TOAST PEOPLE 


prefer 


De Kuyper 


HOLLANDS GIN 








CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBER OF THE 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 





O 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Meter at } month's oo 7% per annum 
imum £10,006 


Money: at.3 months’ call, a per annum, 
maximum £50,000 





Interest can be paid with- 
out deduction of tax—a 
valuable privilege if you 
do not pay income tax at Money at 6 6 months call, 8% wer 00 000 
the standard rate. maxi _—- 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves exceed £880,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 





. Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 5 

Please send me a copy of Accounts & -} 
: : 2 yee Gooklet EC.5061- ‘ 
TF “WOROMR sis. acnsscéesdunsouasenduestshndasacanosndliandietitesscetnenedieiicsciia Manele 4a 
. ADDRESS... £. Fone e ocean nanie 
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The 
Canadian 
Scene 


e. We know it thoroughly ! 









e 


Few countries in the world can compare with Canada 
and its economic future. Thanks to its geography, it’s 
people and its vast natural resources, Canada is well 
on the way to world greatness. That’s why doing busi- 
ness in Canada can be such an exciting and profitable 
experience. 

Knowing Canada and its economic potential is our 
business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with accurate details of Canadian 
growth prospects...information that could be of vital 
importance to your business venture. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business’’ is a booklet describ- 
ing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It also con- 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. 
For your copy, write or call our Business Development Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


TORONTO-DOMINION | BANK | 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4. 103 Mount St., W.1. 

CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. NEW YORK AGENCY: 45 Wall St., N.Y.5. 
570 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada Correspondents All Around the World. 
Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 


Readers 
of 
Racine 


Trippers at 
Le Touquet 


There’s a HARRAP 
French & English Dictionary 


for everyone 


STANDARD @ SHORTER @CONCISE @ POCKET 


At all good booksellers 85/- to 8/6 
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We assist you in the industri so) of ea 
development of your count a and liquids 
tctories at Saint-¢ 
by granting and acquiring industrial licences, indumploying 2,000 pe 
trial property rights, technical documentations, agg Air Equipement, 
by scientific as well as technical aid. anufacturers of 





Aussenhandelsgesellischaft m.b.H. 
Berlin C2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 
German Democratic Republic 
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Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Offices: London, New York, Calcutta 
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D.B.A. 
[Ducellier - Bendix - Lockheed - Air Equipement 


e recent merger of the D.B.A. Company with the French Lockheed Hydraulic. Brake Company provides an 
occasion to review the growth of this important French firm. 


|. - D.B.A.’"S HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Established in 1830, Ducellier merged with the former R.B. & T.E.M. 
ompanies to become the foremost French manufacturer of 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


80°, of French cars are equipped with units.manufactured by D.B.A.’s 
hucellier division in its seven factories employing 4,200 people, mainly in the 
ntre of France (Auvergne). 

Formed in 1920, Bendix has become the most important French and European 


anufacturer of 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKES 
(for private and commercial vehicles) 


90°, of French cars are fitted with brakes made by D.B.A.’s Bendix division 
its two Paris factories, employing 2,500 people. 
Lockheed, formed in 1930, is now one of the ma‘or French and European 


oducers of 
HYDRAULIC BRAKE CONTROLS 


95°. of French cars are equipped with master cylinders, wheel cylinders, 
ount ping and liquids manufactured by D.B.A.’s Lockheed division in the three 
wctories at Saint-Cloud, Beauvais (Seine & Oise), and Montrond (Loire), 
ploying 2,000 people. 
Air Equipement, established in 1934, has become one of the leading French 


anufacturers of 
AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT 


Of special interest in this field are the servodynes used in the controls of the 
aravelles. Air Equipement will shortly deliver the superservodyne to equip 
Caravelles intended for the U.S. market. 

A special test and research centre is to undertake the further development 
the products now manufactured by the Air Equipement division at its two 
orks, one at Asnieres (near Paris), and the other at Blois (Loie-et-Cher), 
hich together employ 2,300 people. Altogether D.B.A. employs 11,000 
tople in 14 factories, located in different parts of France, with a turnover 
400,000,000 N.F. 

‘In addition, the Roto-Diese! Company, founded by D.B.A. and Lucas 
ited, has begun mass-production of 

: DIESEL INJECTION. PUMPS 

its works at Blois, where there are 600 employees. 
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ll. - FINANCIAL ASPECT OF D.B.A. 


By following a careful policy of strict self-finance, D.B.A. has been able to 
ity out successfully its development and modernisation without recourse to 
assistance of its shareholders or to capital loans from outside sources. 
The Company is in a position to meet any partial market recession. 
Although this policy of financial independence may have limited dividends 
bthe shareholders, this has been offset by the issue of bonus shares as a result 
- incorporation of sundry reserves into the Company’s Registered 
pital. 

The wisdom of this policy has shown itself noticeably on the Stock Exchange 
arket, where, during the last ten years, the quoted prices of the Company’s 
ares has increased forty-fold. 


+ 
pom ill, - TECHNICAL ASPECT OF D.B.A. 


During the last three years D.B.A. has made great efforts to bring its mass- 
's th@goduction methods into line with those of the largest manufacturing 
Ful ganisations: 

The extensive growth of the research and engineering departments, 

following the recent mergers (and particularly that with Lockheed) has 

permitted centralisation of engineers, who are now able to specialise where 

hitherto they were duplicating their functions in competing concerns. 


D.B.A., 23 rue Alexandre Dumas, Paristfe: °° <0 * Sete eee 


‘sistered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. 





commercial development. 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: 


— The pooling of patents. 

— The creation of laboratories and modern testing plant with all the appro- 
priate equipment, in which are tried the new techniques which are the 
basis of future development of:— 


alternators automation 
disc brakes nuclear energy 
electronics 


— The building construction and expansion of existing premises. 
The original total surface area of 150,000 square metres has been increased 
in the last three years by 50,000 square metres of plant and laboratories 
of the most up-to-date design, providing the very best working conditions. 
This new area is distributed as follows: 
12,000 square metres around 16,000 square metres at 

Paris Beauvais es 

20,000 square metres at Auvergne 2,000 square metres at Blois 


A new three year scheme is under consideration to continue this building 
expansion. 


— The renovation and rationalisation of machinery and tools on a substantial 
scale. 


During the last three years 40,000,000 N.F. have been spent on the 
improvement of production methods, and on the installation of modern 
specialised and automated mass-production machinery, developed by 
D.B.A. technicians. 


— Market research has been undertaken to ensure sales development, both 
inside France and abroad, and also to ensure sufficient raw material 
supplies at advantageous prices. 


— The establishment of a Personnel Training Department to help the staff 
make the best of their opportunities for promotion within the firm. 
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IV. - THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF D.B.A. 


Under the influence of the Common Market, the market in Europe has 
shown a strong tendency for firms of medium size to amalgamate and form 
— units with the financial backing of international companies of high 
standing. 


D.B.A. is one of the most striking examples of such amalgamations to have 
taken place in France during the last three years. 


In 1959 D.B.A. was already a powerful group of French automotive and 
aeronautical producers. 


The Lockheed merger is a marriage of convenience which, by linking the 
production of the mechanical (Bendix) and hydraulic (Lockheed) brake compo- 
nents, gives D.B.A. contro) of the French brake market, and puts them in a very 
strong position to compete in German and Italian markets. 


Their technical and financial resources and their industrial potential permit 
D.B.A. to guarantee the supply of high quality brake equipment at low prices 
to European vehicle manufacturers, factors which should induce those manu- 
facturing brakes themselves to follow the lead of French yehicle manufacturers, 
and avail themselves of D.B.A. facilities. 


In the remaining sectors of D.B.A.’s activities the Company has studied the 
adaptation of its products to every typeof vehicle manufac in Europe. 
Italian and German vehicle manufacturers who have been contacted, have 
been impressed by the industrial potential and the facilities offered by the 
D.B.A. organisation, a fact which assures. the project.an interested reception. 


The world distribution of Frerich cars has encourag d D.B.A. to build up 
a large international commercial network and_ to t _ manufacturing 


_ licences to.a number of countries, includmg-South America afd Spain. 


The intreased potential of D.B.A. after these amalgamations, especially 
that with Lockheed, enables it to begin a*further.significant stage in its 
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How much does this cost to become... THIS? 


The cost of turning raw materials into a finished 
product depends on many factors. The most 
important of these is the efficiency of handling 


materials throughout. Lansing Bagnall are the 
largest and most experienced manufacturers of 
materials-handling machinery in Europe; machinery 
that offers the ultimate solution for any handling 
problem. Each Lansing Bagnall fork lift truck is 
custom built, with knowledge and craftsmanship that 
is unchallenged in the industry. One Lansing Bagnall 
fork lift truck, for example, can increase the capacity 
of existing buildings; reduce loading costs; improve 
utilisation of existing production plant; simplify 
inventory control; and reduce time and labour at dis- 
patch and receiving points. And Lansing Bagnall 
offer the most efficient and comprehensive after- 


sales service in the industry — available for the | 
whole life of any truck purchased. 4 
Recognise your need for improved handling—and— 
Lansing Bagnall will show you how it can be done, | 
promoting greater efficiency and economy for you. j 
Write, or if urgent telephone, for advice on any pro- | 
blem of handling and storage. Lansing Bagnall will | 
recommend, without prejudice or commitment, the 
most suitable solution. ‘ 


&& Lansing B Vk 
SPAGEMAKERS:- FO. WORLD INDUSTRY 
BASINGSTOKE, HAMPSHIRE. Telephone: BASINGSTOKE 1010 Telegrams: 3 
BAGNALLIC BASINGSTOKE. Also at BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, | 
WARRINGTON, LEEDS, AYCLIFFE, GLASGOW, ENFIELD, PORTSMOUTH, © 


BELFAST, FELTHAM, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, PARIS, TORONTO, SYDNEY, ’ 
ZURICH, and represented throughout the world. . 
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